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The Growth of 

an Industrial Consciousness 

HERE is a new unity of thought and action in 

the electric railway industry. The low-hanging 
clouds of doubt and fear which at first yielded only 
in spots here and there under the stimulus of individual 
successes now seem to be rolling back en masse. To be 
sure, there are still many serious problems ahead. But 
with its foundations sunk below the shifting sands of 
political bickering, the industry stands revealed as 
resting on the bedrock of economic necessity. As 
rehabilitation has proceeded in individual cases, earn- 
ing power has returned and conservative capital has 
again become interested. 

Only recently has this individual progress seemed 
to develop into the general forward movement and 
co-ordination of thought that was evidenced at the 
recent convention. Several forces which have been 
and still are at work are not only producing increased 
momentum, but are also bringing about effort more 
widespread. 

Two years ago the first Coffin prize was awarded 
to the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad in 
recognition of a notable achievement. Under new man- 
agement this property was brought from a decrepit 
and pitiable condition to one of outstanding success 
and achievement. How was it done? That question 
was asked throughout the industry. In a memorable 
interview printed in the Dec. 22, 1923, issue of 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Mr. Budd gave the answer 
—“Modernize and Merchandise.” Coincident with the 
outstanding success achieved by his management of 
the North Shore property, he also became president 
of the association. Modernization became the keynote 
of the industry’s thinking. 

But there were many who were out of tune. There 
were many who maintained a spirit of doubt. “That’s 
fine for Mr. Budd’s road,” said some, “but he operates 
in a heavily populated territory between two large 
cities. The business was there and all he had to do 
was to go out and get it. How are the rest of us going 
to do it?” Fo 

At the next convention the Coffin prize was won by 
the Northern Texas Traction Company, a-compara- 
tively small property “way down in Texas.” All eyes 
were focused on the Southwest. This was a combined 


city and interurban property—a comparatively small 


city property and an interurban line paralleled through- 
out its length by a fine concrete highway. Added to 
these conditions was the lack of any state regulatory 
protection. Again came the same question and again 
a similar answer—slightly broadened in the light of 
additional experience—modernized performance, mod- 
ernized thinking and a modernized conception of the 
railway passenger as a customer. 


Another year has passed and another Coffin prize 
has been awarded—this time to a large city property 
which in the course of the short period of less than two 
years has emerged from a condition that was consid- 
ered by many to be almost hopeless into an honorable 
position in its community and in the industry. The 
honor conferred this year on Pittsburgh was amply 
earned. The accomplishments of the management 
speak for themselves. 

The recent contest for the Coffin prize brought out 
another significant fact. The accomplishments of each 
of the thirteen contesting properties came closer to 
those of the winner than had been the case in the two 
preceding years. A new condition is evident. Indi- 
vidual progress is spreading to the industry as a 
whole. Modernized thinking is taking hold in all sec- 
tions of the country and thirteen contenders come 
forward, all with outstanding claims for recognition of 
their achievements. 

A further examination reveals other influences at 
work. Out of the automotive industry came the bus. 
With it came the driving sales methods and engineering 
development that have characterized the spectacular 
growth of the automobile. With the bus in the trans- 
portation picture the contrast made by old railway 
methods and precedents became more striking. In some 
places the railway suffered by the comparison. Popular 
enthusiasm for “something new” led to enforced 
awakening that, although heroic in some instances, has 
in general been a constructive force. 

But there has been something more and bigger at 
work. A new industrial consciousness has grown out 
of the recent years of struggle. And as is usually the 
case in a development of this kind we find that the 
varying currents of events bring men to.the surface— 
leaders. The industry now has at the helm, in the 
person of Lucius 8S. Storrs, a leader—a man who has 
given up the comparative serenity of directing the for- 
tunes of an individual property to assume the perma- 
nent leadership of an entire industry. Back of him 
has been drawn together an advisory council of prom- 
inent bankers and executives. 

For both the formation of the advisory council and 
the appointment of Mr. Storrs the industry is indebted 
to the broad vision and devotion of J. N. Shannahan. In 
setting up the machinery which has done more in a 
single year to weld the many diverse factors and inter- 
ests together to form a growing industry consciousness 
he has performed a service that will win for him in 
increasing measure the undying gratitude of his fel- 
lows. In the last analysis a man is known by his work. 
As the clouds continue to lift on the electric railway 
horizon and the industry gathers momentum, this man 
will go down in electric railway history as an out- 
standing leader who had a vision—and brought abcut 
action to make it reality. 
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Generalities Are Less Valuable than 
Definite Recommendations 


OMMITTEE reports presented this year at the con- 

vention varied widely in quality as well as in sub- 
ject matter. A number, including those on rapid transit, 
way matters and insurance, are of outstanding interest, 
and deserve the careful attention of every railway man. 
Several others, unfortunately, are rather weak and fail 
to do full justice to important subjects. 

Committees are appointed by the several associations 
to investigate various matters of importance to the in- 
dustry. To be of any real. value these reports must 
deal frankly with the facts disclosed by the investiga- 
tions. Reports which evade the facts, suppress them 
for fear of hurting some one’s feelings, or wander off 
into vague generalities are not worth the time it takes 
to read them. 

For example, the report of the committee on selling 
transportation contained fewer constructive ideas than 
might have been expected from the men who composed 
it. Briefly summarized it says that the electric railway 
industry must adopt aggressive merchandising methods. 
Well and good, but what are they? What methods are 
most effective? The report does not state. 

Little is said about the many recent experiments 
made to encourage riding by extending transfer and 
other privileges. The merchandising value of attractive 
cars is dismissed in a single sentence. The report 
leaves the railway man feeling that he ought to do 
something, but no better informed than before as to 
what that something is. Discussion following its pres- 
entation was a valuable contribution to the proceedings. 

Subjects assigned to’ committees for study are too 
important to be dealt with in generalities, and time is 
too valuable to be spent in the preparation of a report 
that tells nothing. Members of committees should feel 
individual responsibility that the subjects assigned are 
thoroughly investigated. Painstaking care should then 
be exercised to see that the information developed is 
presented fully and clearly. 


Pittsburgh’s Presentation 
a Record of Accomplishment 


O MORE interesting story has been published in 
this paper for a long time than that contained 
in the presentation of the Pittsburgh Railways sub- 
mitted in the Coffin prize contest. In many ways it 
reads like a romance. The new management, under 
the able leadership of A. W. Thompson, took over a 
property which had been in receivership for several 
years, which had been buffeted about by politicians 
and which to a great extent had lost the confidence 
of the public. In the short space of eighteen months 
this management has been able not only to rehabilitate 
the property but to tell its story to the public with 
such effect that many valuable concessions have been 
granted. A real spirit of co-operation has been devel- 
oped by the railway, the public and the employees. 
Accomplishment of this sort is no mean achievement. 
It has not been brought about merely by gestures and 
conversation. It has required careful planning and 
steady, consistent work of the most intense sort. For 
instance, studies of the fare structure have been car- 
ried on continuously, with the result, that over a thou- 
sand changes in fares and transfers have been made. 
These changes have been such as to gain the support 


of the car rider. Almost invariably they have reduced 
the basic rate of fare, have extended the limits of a 
zone, or have broadened the acceptance of transfers. 
Minor irritations have been removed wherever it could 
be done without impairing the revenue. 

The physical side of the property has not been neg- 
lected. Unfortunately, the presentation in the brief of 
this side of the company’s case was so condensed that 
it does not give a true picture of the accomplishments 
of this sort. They have been told in this paper from 
time to time, and those who have followed the situation 
will know that the improvement has been marked. 

All these developments are not enough to explain the 
success of the management. That has been done by 
capitalizing on actual accomplishments, by getting the 
message to the public that the management really is 
doing its part in giving Pittsburgh and the other 93 
neighboring communities the service which they need. 
This has been done by newspaper advertising, by 
posters, billboards, car cards, house publications and 
similar means. Furthermore, the responsible officials 
have taken their time to present to civic bodies the 
various phases of the situation, have permitted ques- 
tioning and have explained all the details. The vice- 
president of the company has-spent the greater part of 
his time in this work. By so doing-he has convinced 
the people of the sincerity of purpose of the company, 
and they have responded. 

There is a lesson for every railway operator in this 
presentation. While it is well worth reading as the 
record of what one road has done, it contains so many 
thoughts applicable to others that it should be studied 
carefully. Details have been worked out on the basis of © 
a large property, but there are few, if any, of the 
principles which cannot be used with equal profit by 
any other road, large or small. The company that 
adopts them should be a serious contender for the next 
Coffin award. 


Voluntary Financial Readjustment 
a Means to Modernization 


ORDS were not minced by the advisory committee 

in its report on electric railway finance. Neither 
were words minced by R. P. Stevens, one of the members 
of that committee, in the speech which he made at 
Atlantic City on the same subject. The tenor of the 
advice contained in the report and in Mr. Stevens’ 
remarks was that the railways put their financial houses 
in order. In many cases physical order can be brought 
about in the industry only after a measure of financial 
order has been restored. 

It is not a pretty picture, this one of the unbalanced 
financial structure which exists in all too many cases 
in the railway industry. Of course, the voluntary re- 
adjustment of finances is often difficult to achieve. The 
committee took full cognizance of this. It is human 
nature to oppose a change which at its inception may 


contemplate the subordination of the present lien of 


the holders for some good that may grow out of the 
future. Receivership and foreclosure have, however, 
forced on many holders terms more onerous than they 
might have secured for themselves by voluntary action 
on their own part. If ever the case for concessions of 
this kind was strongly put the committe and Mr. Stevens 
did that job. There is no need to go into the matter 
at length again at this time. It is a subject that has 
received the attention of ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
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before, particularly in connection with the unification 
of the lines in New York proposed several years ago 
by the Public Service Commission. 

The troubles of the electric railways were the result 
of a combination of unprecedented and uncontrollable 
economic factors. That is history now. . As the com- 
mittee so forcefully pointed out, however, there are too 
“ many examples of electric railway properties which have 
been revitalized by new technical equipment, by recast- 
ing financial structures and by modern methods of sales- 
manship for anyone to conclude in any way other than 
that the electric railway industry is fundamental. The 
committee said that it had spoken rather frankly in 
connection with this financial problem of the electric 
railways because it believed frank discussion is desired 
by present-day railway managers. As a matter of fact 
it spoke none too frankly. An improper, antiquated and 
rigid financial structure is usually a greater hindrance 
to the growth of a property than is an antiquated engi- 
neering structure or plant. 

Not in recent years has more constructive committee 
work been done in any branch of the industry than was 
done by this committee. It was a mighty good report 
that the committee presented and a mighty good speech 
that Mr. Stevens made. They were good because they 
were specific. They were good because they were con- 
structive. As the committee said, the suggestions made 
are not to be construed as a necessary program or 
desirable for every company. The manager or operator 
beset by the desire to do constructive things for his 
property but lacking credit, except perhaps on terms 
that are exorbitant, has had the way pointed out to him 
to make his plans come true. It is up to him. 


Accountants Adopt Standard 
Classification for Bus Accounting 


HE adoption by the Accountants at the 1925 con- 

vention of a standard classification of bus accounts 
was a most important and-creditable achievement. The 
need of a standard classification for bus accounting 
has been recognized for several years past, both within 
and without the electric railway industry, but there 
has been a wide divergence of opinion in regard to 
the details of classification to be adopted. Up to the 
present time this has militated against the Accountants 
agreeing upon a uniform system. 

In recent months this matter has been taken up 
again, principally in committee, and the points in dis- 
pute have been ironed out so that the general system 
agreed upon may be regarded as acceptable to prac- 
tically all the accountants, except in so far as the minor 
details are concerned. The tentative classification sug- 
gested at Atlantic City was amended in meeting, and 
after these amendments are edited the full classification 
will be put into final form and made available for the 
entire industry. 

The important point, of course, is that the classifica- 
tion, as now arranged, will give to all those interested 
in keeping bus costs a basis for securing comparable 
cost data. As it is now there is no basis on which 
costs can be compared with any degree of accuracy. 
If the system of classification as amended is adopted 
by the industry as a whole, operators will be enabled 
to make comparisons of costs not only with others in 
the electric railway industry but with the dzta ob- 
tained by individual operators. 
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Claims Work Increasing 
in Responsibility 
N PERHAPS no department of electric railway 


operation have conditions changed so radically dur- 
ing the past ten years as in the claims department. 
A decade or more ago the claims work on most rail- 
ways related almost entirely to the investigation of 
accidents which have occurred on the system and to 
the settlement of claims arising therefrom.. As the 
safety idea grew, the claims department was found on 
most properties to be the logical one to direct its 
activities. This was because the claims men knew 
from experience the principal causes of accident and 
consequently were in a very good position to instruct. 
the employees on safety methods. From this position 
to that of stimulating a similar interest in safety by 
the public at large was only a short step. Thus, the 
claims department of an electric railway became also 
its safety department, or at least largely responsible 
for its safety work. 

Within the last two or three years further responsi- 
bilities have come to the claims department of electric 
railway companies, largely through the same course of 
evolution through which the electric railway companies 
themselves are passing. The need has become felt of 
higher standards in car operators because of the in- 
creased congestion on the streets, and this has meant 
closer supervision of the physical condition of prospec- 
tive applicants for employment, as well as of the train- 
men already in the service. The passage by most of 
the states of workmen’s compensation laws undoubt- 
edly also has emphasized the need for greater super- 
vision by employers of the health, of the people they 
employ. 

There are two very good reasons which will lead 
electric railway companies to place the responsibility 
of this work, or a good part of it, on the claims depart- 
ment. One is the close relation between the employee’s 
physical condition and his ability to avoid accidents. 
The other is that much of the physical examination 
required will have to be conducted under the direction 
of the medical advisers of the company, and of course 
they have always been in closer touch with the claims. 
department than with any other in the company. It is 
not surprising, therefore that the papers on periodical 
examinations of employees at the last two conventions 
should have been presented at sessions of the Claims 
Association, and that medical and surgical discussions 
should also have been an important feature of both of 
these meetings. 

Besides the expansion of the claims work to cover 
new fields, there is no doubt also that greater respon- 
sibility than in the past will have to be‘ carried by | 
the claims men of the country in the fields which are 
more or less familiar. This was brought out very 
clearly at the claims meetings at Atlantic City in the 
papers on the claims problems caused by bus operation. 
Not only are the streets more crowded than ever in 
the past, but railway companies are becoming respon- 
sible for a new kind of transportation agent, which is 
not bound to a track and presents many legal problems, 
such as right-of-way at crossings as compared to other 
vehicles, etc., which were not present with electric cat 
operation. Altogether, the claims problems for the 
next few years promise to be more numerous and more 
important than ever before and to call for the best. 
thought in the industry. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
IS | 
YOUR FRIEND 


A friendly Policeman ranks 
among the best assets a train- 
man can have. 
Co-operate with the police 
in making their work easier, 
especially at street intersec- 
tions where traffic is heavy. 


PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS CO. 
fo) 1 Department 


OUR’ " LL 
PROTECTOR } sviionererae 
friend of the Sopomber a0) 
KIDDIES Admission by ticket- Only 


Use the street cars | 


Attractive Posters 
an Aid 
in Telling the Story 
of the 
Pittsburgh Railways 
to the Public 


ate SCHENLEY PARK 
USE* TROLLENS | | West PAu 


Pittsburgh, Where Transportation Facilities Are Provided by the Pittsburgh Railways 


‘The Winning Presentation that Won the 
Coffin Prize for 1925 


ways that won the prize. 


The story of the accomplishments of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
Starting with the lifting of 
receivership on Feb. 1, 1924, the organization under the 
leadership of Arthur W. Thompson has completely 
changed the complexion of this company. A willingness 
to serve and ability to perform have been the basis for 
splendid achievements 


HEN Arthur W. Thompson rose to accept the 

Coffin award at the recent convention of the 

association it marked the culmination of a 
genuine accomplishment. Not only to the people of 
Greater Pittsburgh but to the industry he has proved 
by action one solution to a difficult problem. This is an 
inspiration to every one privileged to read and know of 
the accomplishments he and his organization have made 
in the brief period since Feb. 1, 1924, when the court, 
in doubt and fear, lifted the receivership on the Pitts- 
burgh Railways. 

Based on the good work immediately preceding the 
termination of receivership, Mr. Thompson proceeded to 
build a personnel. Into this personnel he proceeded to 
instill a confidence and a determination to gain the con- 
fidence of the people, first to provide a firm basis on 
which the company could build and second to win 
greater patronage. 

While the presentation and claim for the award is 
filled with better operating methods and extensive re- 
habilitation accomplishments, the real motif permeating 


the volumes is better salesmanship. This carries with 
it proofs beyond number of the company’s desire to 
better do its job and to better serve the public. 

Throughout these pages are found proofs in the form 
of photographic reproductions of letters and editorials 
from the local press that substantiate the claims. 

One impressive feature that is constantly referred 
to is the co-operation and help that is solicited and 
received from civic bodies in the community served. 
Due credit and thanks are given to schools, police and 
fire departments, city and government officials, the 
public and technical press and the many other agencies 
that surround the activities of our great utilities. The 
impression is gained that here is.a great living thing, 
a vital part of a great civic center that is earnestly 
fulfilling its share of service. 

The Pittsburgh brief as such is a cross-section of 
the progress of the company’s work. Many references 
to future changes in progress are made, showing that 
the good work is still progressing. The brief consists 
of two volumes comprising in all 549 pages of type- 
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written text, photostats and photographs neatly pre- 
In all the volumes 


Certain posters in 
full size accompanied the brief to show color work lost © 


pared and bound in leather covers. 
occupy about 4 in. of book shelf. 


in the photographic reproduction. 


The following story is an accurate portrayal of these 
volumes condensed by selecting abstracts, notes, repre- 


ELECTRIC ERA LL W AY 


The Nature of the 
Territory Served 


HE Pittsburgh Railways operates 

592 miles of single track in the 

metropolitan Pittsburgh district, 
made up of 94 separate municipalities 
in an area of approximately 1,000 
square miles. Its lines tunnel through 
hills, cross 199 bridges over three rivers 
and numerous deep valleys to reach 
districts with a total of 1,250,000 in- 
habitants. 

The Pittsburgh district is served by 
six trunk railroads, spreading its prod- 
ucts to the far corners of the earth. 
Three important interurban railways 
make their entrance to the city of 
Pittsburgh over the railway’s lines. 
Package freight service to the tribu- 
tary communities is furnished by the 
company itself and also in conjunction 
with the other electric lines, using the 
company’s large freight terminal in 
the heart of the downtown district. 

The topography of the district adds 
to the difficulty of operation. Many 
heavy grades are encountered. The 
industries seek the river bottoms and 
the residents seek the hills. The twists 
and turns of the three rivers cut off 
the various communities from each 
other, so that only the transportation 
facilities of the district make it in 
reality one large community. This 
being so, good transportation facilities 
are of extraordinary importance. 


CONDITIONS PRIOR TO REORGANIZATION 


The management which assumed 
charge on Feb. 1, 1924, took a prop- 


erty that had been in the hands of the 


courts and their receivers for almost 
six years. For many years it had been 
the object of investigations by munici- 
pally employed experts, its rates and 
service complained of before the Public 
Service Commission and its every act 
subjected to uncomplimentary criti- 
cism. During this time almost $750,- 
000 had gone into legal expenses by 
the municipalities and the company. 
In 1918, unable to stem the tide of 
rising costs without increases in fares, 
the railway was placed in the hands 
of the courts. 

The receivers made valiant efforts to 
rehabilitate a property starved through 
insufficient earnings under war prices. 
During nearly six years of incum- 
bency, it purchased out of earnings 
152 new cars, while normal replace- 
ments should be approximately 50 
each year, or 300 for six years. Much 
good work was done in the reconstruc- 
tion of track where it would be most 
helpful, but at the end of the receiver- 


ship there were still in use 270 miles 
of track aged twenty years or more. 
Lack of credit was the drawback that 
hampered the receivers and was one of 
the chief handicaps to overcome be- 
fore a reorganization. 

So long as the company was under 
the jurisdiction of the courts it was 
not possible to keep the public fully 
advised as to its affairs. Naturally, 
this lack of information bred misun- 
derstanding and antagonism. 

The discharge of the receivers and 
the return to corporate management 
with the credit needed for sound ex- 
pansion was made possible only by 
the co-operation between communities 
served and the Pittsburgh Railways 
with other creditors of the company. 


THE PITTSBURGH PLAN—-AN AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN CITY AND RAILWAY 


Inasmuch as this agreement between 


the city of Pittsburgh, the Philadel- ' 


phia Company and the Pittsburgh 
Railways was the basis on which the 
railway was brought out of the hands 
of the receivers and is thé medium 
through which most of the good results 
have been attained, it is deemed well 
to outline this plan at once. 

When the railway was placed in 
receivership, the city of Pittsburgh 
was one of the largest creditors, the 
company being in debt for license fees, 
paving, gross income taxes, bridge 
tolls, ete. Other municipalities were 
also creditors. When the president 
began his efforts in 1919 to bring about 
the discharge of the receivers, nego- 
tiations were opened with the city to 
learn its attitude and solicit its aid. 
Gradually an agreement was evolved 
to cover all the vexatious questions be- 
tween the communities and the com- 
pany. A disputed valuation award, 
back debts, new capital, return to cap- 
ital, paving charges and license fees, 
franchises, and home rule were all 
taken up, and a basis for co-operation 
established by this contract, which was 
signed on Dec. 20, 1920. In brief, this 
agreement provides a_ service-at-cost 
contract, with home rule effective as 
closely as permitted by Pennsylvania 
state law, which lodges the control of 
rates, services and finances with the 
Public Service Commission. 

This conception of giving the sub- 
stance of a home rule which is not 
provided by state statute satisfies the 
legitimate desire of every community 
for self-government. This instrument 
has also the further value of bringing 
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sentative photographs, charts and tables that will give 
to the reader a résumé of the work done by the Pitts- 
burgh Railways that won the Coffin prize for 1925. 

The award of the committee, which was made at the 
Tuesday evening session, 
auspices of the Advisory Council, was published in full 
in this paper last week, page 598. 


Oct. 6, held under the 


each question before the State Public 
Service Commission only after it has 
been thoroughly threshed out in local 
conferences. 

After reciting the mutual desire of 
the contracting parties to promote bet- 
ter transit facilities in the Pittsburgh 
district, they accepted the valuation of 
$62,500,000 laid down by the Public 
Service Commission in the valuation 
proceedings and agreed to the annul- 
ment of two suits to contest the cor- 
rectness of the award. The company 
further compromised by accepting a 
6 per cent return, whereas the Public 
Service Commission in Pennsylvania 
grants a 7 per cent return. 

It was next provided that $5,000,000 
of new capital should be raised to se- 
cure new cars and improye the car- 
houses and shops. 

One pitfall in earlier service-at-cost 
contracts has been avoided in this one 
by the clause which permits the com- 
pany to earn on new money whatever 
rate it has had to pay for the same. 

‘After agreeing that, the company 
could earn 6 per cent on the agreed 
valuation, it was next provided that 
the public should have a voice in the 
financial affairs of the railway. To 
this end, the Traction Conference 
Board was created with power to su- 
pervise the budget of the railway, in- 
spect its books, maps, plants, records, 
and to make recommendations on 
other matters pertaining to the man- 
agement of the property. On this 
board the city appoints the chairman 
and one other member; the other sig- 
natory boroughs appoint the third 
member, while the company appoints 
the fourth. The railway’s member 
loses his vote in case of a tie. While 
the Traction Conference Board thus 
exercises wide powers, arbitration is 
provided for in case of disagreement. 
Under state law, the Public Service 
Commission retains final jurisdiction 
in any event. 

Paving charges were settled by fix- 
ing the arbitrary sum of $200,000 per 
annum in lieu of the company’s fran- 
chise obligations. However, this 
amount need be paid only to the ex- 
tent to which it is earned. Any. un- 
paid portion is canceled at the end of 
each year. The license charges were 
likewise fixed arbitrarily in the sum 
of $100,000 per annum. 

Back debts were compromised to 
some extent and their payment spread 
over a period of ten years without in- 
terest. 

Fares are dealt with by a clause 
providing that if at the end of any 
three-month period there is a surplus 
which the board believes will continue 
for three months, said board may apply 
to the Public Service Commission for 
a reduction in fares without opposition 
from the company. On the other hand, 
if there is a deficit which seems likely 
to continue for three months, the com- 
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pany may apply for an increase with- 
out opposition if the fares are below 
the then level of 10 cents cash and 
three tokens for 25 cents. Thus a 
practical service-at-cost arrangement 
is provided without the creation of a 
barometer fund. 

The agreement provides that the city 
shall co-operate with the railway in 
the effort to improve street railway 
service by the granting of franchise 
and other privileges. 

One other important item in the con- 
tract is a clause looking toward a 


suitable reward for able management. 


It is provided that in case of a sur- 
plus the company shall be entitled to 
one-half of any such portion of that 
surplus which is due to economies in 
operation. At present this proviso is 
of negligible value to the railway, but 
it may mean additional returns when 
the rehabilitation has been completed. 

It is not contended by either the city 
or the railway that this document is 
perfect. Much more to the purpose, 
however, are the business integrity and 
ability of the municipal authorities, 
which have made possible a _ broad- 
minded view of the mutual obligations 
of city and railway. 

The chairman of the board is Charles 
A. Finley, an engineer of ability and 
director of public works of the city of 


Pittsburgh. The other city represen- 


tative is W. Edgar Reed, a consulting 
electrical engineer. The representa- 
tive of the 28 signatory boroughs and 
townships is David S. Starr, a lawyer, 
with a wide experience in public 
affairs. Their attorney is C. K. Rob- 
inson, also assistant city solicitor in 
charge of public utility work. Their 
staff includes a secretary, stenogra- 


_ pher and a competent engineer. euuie 


agreement allows $50,000 per annum, 
payable out of operating expenses, for 
the operation of the board. 


SOME FRUITS OF THE PITTSBURGH 
PLAN 


The agreement enabled the railways 
to secure new capital; 

To secure relief from excessive pav- 
ing charges and premature paving in- 
stallations; 

To obtain closer co-operation with 
the department of public works and 
other city engineers; 

To get permission to abandon the 
tracks of non-operated routes without 
going down to the foundations before 
general street repaving; ne 

To pay a fixed annual sum in lieu of 
various license and paving charges 


‘and to obtain partial relief from bridge 


repairs; 

To achieve far greater co-operation 
from the police and fire departments; 
such co-operation from the. city kept 
loss from 10 in. snow in 24 hours down 
to.$5,000; 

To receive more latitude in making 
fare experiments and increases in 
modern one-man operation; 

The increased confidence of the pub- 
lic as indicated by the fact that 
although Pittsburgh’s general busi- 
ness in 1924 was only 70 per cent that 
of 1923, the Pittsburgh Railways’ rev- 
enue was 97.5 per cent thereof—a 
proof that the transfer liberalization 
and other ride-selling measures had 


; proved effective. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


To conclude: Except for the agree- 
ment, the Pittsburgh Railways would 
still be in receivership. It is through 
this contract that the management has 
been able to apply its efforts toward 
improving the service, instead of hav- 
ing to devote a large amount of time 
and fruitless effort in futile and un- 
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popular controversies with the com- 
munities served. 

[Following the introduction were 
many commendatory letters from public 
officials, with which were incorporated 
further details of the working out of 
the plan in the various communities 
serviced.—EDITOR. ] 


Popularizing Electric Railway Service 


1. The success in gaining public good will as indi- 
cated by the initiative, skill and enterprise manifested 
in popularizing electric railway service—more riders 


and more revenue. 


F ALL the objects set before an 

electric railway management, that 
of securing more revenue from more in- 
stead of less riders should rank first. 

It goes without saying that adequate 
revenue is necessary to the very life of 
a railway, but every means should be 
tried to secure such adequate revenue 
without impairing the railway’s useful- 
ness to the community. A change in 
fare which produces more revenue but 
less riders is a change that lowers the 
number of voluntary rides taken for 
shopping, for education, for church- 
going; for health, for pleasure and for 
general social intercourse. Since a fall 
in such riding is anti-business and anti- 
social, the many who are injured there- 
by blame the railway management as 
selfish and lacking civic patriotism. 

On the contrary, a change in fare 
which produces more, revenue from 
more riders must enhance the good will 
of all who benefit from a growth in vol- 
untary travel. This good will is often 
of such tangible value in leading to tax 
relief, new franchises and other advan- 
tages that one can really consider fare 
changes not from the standpoint of 
more gross but from the standpoint of 
more net. There are times when it is 
wise to drop a possible $10,000 in gross 
receipts when the reward is relief from 
an assured $30,000 paving or other 
assessment. 

Therefore, while the fare changes 
hereinafter *set forth are believed to 
have produced more gross receipts in 
most cases, the more important fact is 
that these changes have brought more 
net through a saving in operating 
expenses and overhead. 


Fare CHANGES WHICH HAVE 
POPULARIZED SERVICE 


From the first the metropolitan 
Pittsburgh district was far too large 
to be a one-fare area. During the 
World War and post-war period fares 
had been raised in various ways, partly 
by increasing the rate per zone from 
the original 5 cents, partly by altering 
zone boundaries and partly by with- 
drawing many transfer privileges. In 
some, when the property was relin- 
quished by the receivers the fare struc- 
tures, exclusive of the interurbans and 
Washington City, were as follows: 

Ten cents cash or 84-cent tokens 
(three for 25 cents) good for one zone 


from Pittsburgh center, a distance 
varying from 5 to 7 miles. 

Ten cents for a crosstown transfer 
good for 14 to 24 miles each side of 
Pittsburgh center. 

Ten cents flat on owl cars. 

Ten cents cash or 8% cents token for 
additional zones, with some routes hay- 
ing as high as four zones. 

The only exception to increased fares 
was the city of McKeesport, whose 
franchises compelled retention of a 
cash fare of 5 cents and a ticket fare 
of 3 1/33 cents (83 for $1). 

Analyses of traffic obtained during 
the course of different increases in fare 
revealed a loss in usefulness. This was 
especially apparent from the fact that, 
despite restrictions in their use, free 
transfers rose in number at the very 
time that cash fares dropped. It was 
obvious that the public was doing all it 
could to avoid extra fares, whether by 
changing jobs or taking longer walks. 

In trying to correct these conditions, 
the new management necessarily had 
to feel its way. The first changes were 
of comparatively trivial effect on reve- 
nue and riding, but they were a welcome 
indication to the patrons of the manage- 
ment’s desire to do something at once. 
It will be seen that, as time went on, the 
changes grew in importance, until with 
the installation of the \ Pittsburgh 
weekly pass on June 1, 1925, the com- 
pany offered to all regular riders within 
one zone of Pittsburgh center a fare 
rate equal to or less than that of 5-cent 
days. 

The chronology of changes in fares 
and methods of fare collections since 
Feb. 1, 1924, the date of the termina- 
tion of receivership, covers more than 
125 orders affecting over 1,000 conces- 
sions. To avoid laborious detail only 
some 34 changes of this kind are noted 
in the brief. These changes may be 
grouped under zone extensions and 
such types of adjustments, installation 
of Sunday and weekday passes, reduc- - 
tion of fare by sale of books of tickets, 
liberalization of transfer privileges and 
changes in fare collection procedure. 

Most important of these many 
changes. was the voluntary reduction 
of fares to 5 cents cash and 75-cent 
pass in Washington on May 16, 1925, 
on account of the relatively short haul 
in that city, and the installation of the 
Sunday and weekly pass plans in greater 
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Pittsburgh. The average number of 
rides taken on the weekly pass pro- 
duces a fare equivalent of approxi- 
mately 5 cents per zone. 

At the time of writing the brief 
several additional fare concessions are 


being executed by the commercial de- ° 


partment. 


HALF-F ARE SHOPPING CAR RUNS ON 
MERCHANTS’ GUARANTEE 


Shortly after the reorganization of 
the company experimented with a shop- 
ping car between Wilmerding and 
Braddock. The trip covered two ‘zones. 
This car was run on an hourly schedule. 
from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. on a guar- 
antee of $5 per hour from the mer- 
chants of Braddock, a single zone fare 
being charged the patron. The agree- 
ment worked both ways—the merchants 
paid the deficit less than $5 per hour 
and received the credit for any surplus 
above this amount. The merchants 
were well pleased with the results, as 
witnessed by commendatory letters and 
reports received. The experiment never 
produced a surplus but the deficit was 
reduced from $102 the first week to 
the low mark of $8.72 the fifth week 
following the adoption of this plan. 


SPECIAL Car SERVICE WITH WEST 
PENN RAILWAYS 


A contract has been made with the 
West Penn Railways for the operation 
of special cars over the lines of that 
company. Under this arrangement both 
partners earn more special car revenue, 

- while the public enjoys the advantage 
of through routing to any of the attrac- 
tive parks along the lines of the two 
railways. 

West View and Kennywood are the 
two largest amusement parks in the 
Pittsburgh district. During the month_ 
of June practically all of the public 
schools of Pittsburgh and the adjoining 
boroughs hold outings at one or the 
other. 

The proposition of handling a large 


number of children from such widely 
scattered districts 'to the parks has re- 
sulted in an arrangement for carrying 
this business by special cars. 

The regular rates for special cars are 
$9 for the first hour and $6 for each 
hour thereafter, based on the elapsed 
time that the cars are out of the car- 
house. However, for these school pic- 
nics, a particular arrangement is in 
effect whereby the parks guarantee a 
minimum of $5 per hour for all special 
cars in this service. The railway com- 
pany collects the regular fare from the 
children and is entitled to any excess 
over the rate of $5. Any deficiency 
between the actual collections and the 
rate of $5 per hour is made up by the 
park company. 

As a result of this system the chil- 
dren are handled direct between the 


The Olympic Theater, downtown, per- 
mits, passholders to enter for 40 cents 
instead of 50 cents. Thomas Schrader, 
the theater manager, writes: 

“The number of passholders who pur- 
chased admission for the two-week pe- 
riod ended July 4 reached 772. We are 
of the opinion that the pass has bene- 
fited downtown business in general, as 
we believe that the public, having in 
its possession these passes, is apt to 
make by far more trips to the city than 
it would usually do.” 

Kennywood Park, outside the first 
fare zone, honors a 40-cent Sunday 
pass for two attractions free. On June 
7, the first Sunday of this concession, 
230 passholders appeared; by June 28, 
wal of them took advantage of this 
offer. 


INCREASE IN SERVICE TRIED AT 
- PUBLIC’S REQUEST 


At the time of the reorganization, 
Feb. 1, 1924, there were several residen- 
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tial districts served by relatively short 
shuttle routes on which the interval 
between cars, both midday and evening, 
was 40 minutes. These districts were 
generally so located that it was easier 
to walk than to wait for any service 
which could be operated profitably. 
Shortly after the reorganization, the 


Fineview Board of Trade took up this 


question of service in the Fineview dis- 
trict. After some discussion it was 
agreed that a service of not less than 
20 minutes be installed for a trial pe- 
riod of three months and would be 
withdrawn at the end of that time if 
the increased business were not suffi- 
cient to meet the increased operating 
cost. 


INCREASED MILEAGE EARNS ITS WAY 


In this particular instance the in- 
crease in mileage was 68 per cent. 
Revenue increased from 7 per cent to 
382 per cent, which was about enough 
to pay the actual cost of the added 
operation. 

In addition, an excellent feeling to- 
ward the fairness of the railway was 
created in the district, printed sched- 
ules were donated by a publishing firm 
and the co-operation of the Board of 
Trade was secured in every project 
which the railway inaugurated in this 


district. 


Homeville and Thornburg were other 
districts in which the same plan was 
tried. In the latter, when the com- 
pany’s representative later showed the 
Council that the change was causing a 
loss, the Council of its own accord ap- 
proved a cut in mileage. A trial is 
now being conducted in a fourth dis- 
trict, Verona, but it has not been in 
effect long enough to determine any 
results other than that the spirit of 
fairness of the company has resulted 
in amicable settlements of a number of 
points of difference, such as elimina- 
tion of a fare zone extension request 
and a demand for additional cluster 
lights at stops and on the highways. 

The outstanding point in this work is 
that these trials make permanent 
friends for the railway even if it proves 
necessary to give up the amplified 
service as uneconomical. 


RESTORATION OF SERVICE, GIVING CREDIT 
To Civic Bopirs 


Route 6, Brighton Road, was oper- 
ated from the Pennsylvania station 
through the North Side business dis- 
trict to the end of Brighton Road. 
Several years ago the increase in traffic 
on this line necessitated increases in 
service greater than could be furnished 
with the equipment available. 

For this reason there was established 
a so-called “short line” which operated 
to a loop approximately 7,000 ft. from 
the end of the line. This terminus was 
chosen simply because it was available 
and not because it was the natural 
traffic terminus for a short line. As 
a result it was unsatisfactory to the 
public. : 

Wth the additional equipment made 
available by the reorganization, the op- 
eration of this short line was aban- 
doned through adding two cars. All 
service is now operated to the end of 
the line. 

When the improvement was made the 
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company gave credit for the suggestion 
to the Women’s Community Associa- 
tion of the 27th Ward. 


WASHINGTON EXPRESS SERVICE 


Automatic signals, improved track 
and the imminent arrival of new light- 
weight cars led to the introduction of 
express service on Monday, July 27, 
1925, to Washington, 29 miles away. 

It is believed that if faster service 
than is now possible with the present 
schedule is operated at certain times of 
the day between Pittsburgh and Wash- 
ington, we will attract to our line some 
of the passengers now using the steam 
railroads. 

The: express car makes all stops in 
the city of Pittsburgh and eleven stops 
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but even the lines which show a de- 
crease did not suffer more severely than 
the majority of the routes which had no 
5-cent fare. Note that more revenue 
is shown on every one of the routes 
which had been going for the longer 
period of 113 days and which have the 
straightaway 5-cent fare instead of the 
more cumbersome round-trip rate. 

Table II is a detail to July 5, 1925, of 
Sunday gross revenue and car-miles 
operated from the first Sunday (April 
13, 1924) that the 10-cent crosstown 
transfer was liberalized. This period is 
contrasted with corresponding Sundays 
one year earlier. 

The net result of the Sunday pass as 
to revenue was to wipe out an average- 
loss of 8 per cent ($41,683 against 


A Downtown Stop with Berthing Space for Three Cars. 
Poles Advise of Reroutings 


outside the downtown area of Pitts- 
burgh in a running time of 85 minutes, 
compared with 110 minutes via locals. 


FARE AND SERVICE CHANGES PRODUCE 
MorRE RIDERS AND MORE REVENUE 


Following is a summary of results 
from the 5-cent fare routes and the 
Sunday passes in particular, because 
these have been in effect long enough 
to permit some idea to be formed of 
their value. 

Table I is a comparison of passen- 
gers carried on routes that have either 
a straight 5-cent cash fare or a 10-cent 
round trip fare. The first four routes 
in the table include results for 113 days 
before and after the change, as follows: 


TABLE I—STRAIGHT 5-CENT FARE ROUTES 


——Per Cent Increase 


113 Days Before and After: Passengers Revenue 
Atwood'Street........2...61.. Sats 5.62 
Corey Avenue Shuttle........ 7295 7.67 
Heidelberg Shuttle........... 7.76 1.05 
Bon Air Shuttle: 0.6... 0.04 5.58 

30 Days Before and After: , 
Negley Avenue.............. 0.39T 1.587 
Mighland Parkes acct. 5 lint Rese 1. 80+ 

20 Days Before and After. 
62d Street and East Liberty... 6.13 PATS ih 


+ Decrease was in transfer passengers, while passen- 
gers paying 5 cents increased. 


In no case has any service been 
added because of the 5-cent fare. 

On the face of the returns, four out 
of seven routes showed an increase in 
revenue and three showed a decrease, 


The Signs on the 


$45,320). In the pass period Oct. 26, 
1924-July 1, 1925, the average Sunday 
revenue was $42,457; for the same pe- 
riod a year before it was $42,394. 

The comparison of car-miles operated 
shows a cut from 85,243 to 84,080 dur- 
ing the pass period named, a drop of 
nearly 1.4 per cent, despite a great in- 
crease in riding. 

The improvement on Sundays seems 
to have been accelerated by the weekly 
pass, which is also good on Sundays. 
Because these passes are bought a week 
in advance by persons for their com- 
pulsory riding, regardless of weather, 
this much revenue is always sure, 
whereas the sale of Sunday passes 
varies greatly according to the weather. 

The actual increase in riding is 
well illustrated by a comparison of 
two very similar Sundays a year apart, 
one with and one without passes. 
Among the outstanding facts are that 
on the pass-using Sunday the revenue 
was $1,102 greater, or at the rate of 
3 per cent per car-mile operated; that 
gross rides with less car-miles increased 
38.5 per cent; that the gross passen- 
gers per car-mile increased from 7.9-to 
11 (89 per cent), and that the fare per 
gross ride was cut 26 per cent. Through 
the great reduction in transfer, change- 
making and token-selling transactions 
38.5 per cent more passengers were 
carried with 30 per cent less transac- 
tions between customer and conductor. 
This means that there were approxi- 
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mately 138,000 fewer occasions for mis- 
understandings and delays. 


THE PITTSBURGH WEEKLY PASS 


As the $1.50 Pittsburgh weekly pass 
was installed so recently as June 1 and 
at the beginning of an unusually warm 
summer, its full value as a revenue 
and traffic stimulator is far from de- 
veloped. Nevertheless, these pertinent 
facts can be set down now: 

The months of March and April, 1925, 
ran 4.2 per cent below the revenue of 
March and April, 1924, which happened 
to be record months. May, 1925, is 
not compared with May, 1924, because 
the latter had the strike. The first 
seven weeks of the pass, dating from 
June 1, show only 2.3 per cent less 
revenue than the corresponding weeks 
of 1924, 

Therefore, the least that the $1.50 


! 
the average fare per through ride 
comes out at 5 cents or less. 

Judging from the large number of 
commendations received, the public 
relations value of the pass plan is 
Simply incalculable. 


CONVENIENCE THROUGH PASSES 


Reference has already been made in 
the paragraphs on fare changes to 
innovations which promote customer 
convenience in the payment of fare. 
The pass plan has been more fully de- 
scribed in an article appearing in 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Aug. 
29, page 317. 

Minor innovations, such as immediate 


“return of inadvertent excess fares in 


the box, the acceptance of 25 cents as 
direct box deposit for three riders at 
token rates, the acceptance of an 84- 
cent token plus 2 cents in lieu of 10 


This View Shows the Type of End Rack Used for Poster Display 


pass has done has been to reduce the 
rate of loss over 1924, despite continued 
stagnation in business. 

On the other hand, the pass has 
given less than a 5-cent fare to the 
holders of 37,000 to 38,000 passes 
within the one-fare (8%-cent-10-cent) 
area, as proved by the test made 
Thursday, July 16, when it was found 
that the average gross rides per pass- 
holder were 6.4. After making due 
allowance for what would have been 
reckoned as transfers for other riders, 


cents cash for special transfers and 
the return of 5-cent fares in place of 
6-cent at Washington have already 
had their advantages explained. 

The major fare innovations, namely, 
the Sunday-holiday and the weekly 
passes, do so much to promote pas- 
senger convenience that special refer- 
ence is appropriate here. 

Under the pass plan the passholder 
is free from change-making, from 
token purchase, from transfers and 
from identification checks. On Pitts- 


TABLE II—COMPARISON OF REVENUE AND CAR-MILES BEFORE AND AFTER 
INSTALLATION OF SUNDAY PASS 


‘Sunday total revenue preceding pass period, April-October 
Sunday average revenue preceding pass period, April-October...............--+ 


‘Sunday total revenue during pass period, October-July. . 


Sunday average revenue during pass period, October-J uly 


‘Total car-miles preceding pass period, April-October. . . . 


Daily average car-miles preceding pass period, April-October...........\.----5> 


1924. 1923 
PR Acie weet $1,125,449 $1,268,961 
41/683 45.320 
1924-25 1923-24 
eh ee $1,570,896 $1,526,176: 
hi a 42.457 42,394 
1924 1923 
bt. eee 2,329,469 2,419,566 
86,277. 186/413 
{924-25 - 1923-24 
ROM is Sess) Bo: 3,110,978 3,068,742 
TOIT cl on 84/080 85.243 


burgh cars the passholder is at liberty 
to enter or leave through the front 
doors, so that he has the choice of 
the seats, while pay-each-time patrons 
must pass by the fare box. This is an 
important factor in speeding up pas- 
senger interchange where traffic is 
heavy. 

No extra crowding of cars occurs 
because of the pass. It is not possible 
during rush hours to take more than 
the usual twelve rides a week. 

The value of the pass in promoting 
customer convenience may be judged 
by the fact that the Sunday pass alone 
cut off two-sixths of the free trans- 
fers. With the weekly pass added, the 
transfers on Sundays have been cut 
off another sixth, so that Sunday free 
transfers now are practically cut in 
two. At the same time two-thirds of 
the usual 10-cent special crosstown 
transfers have been eliminated. Token 
fares on Sundays have also been cut 
40 per cent and change-making trans- 
actions cut in proportion. 

These reductions apply to the figures 
of the city system as a whole, whereas 
almost all present pass riding is effec- 
tive only in. the central area. Hence 
it may be estimated that within the 
one-fare area from Pittsburgh center 
the pass has removed nearly two- 
thirds of the Sunday transfers and 
more than half of the tokens and cash 
transactions. 


CONVENIENCE FROM PAY*ENTER, PAyY- 
LEAVE STANDARDIZATION 


Pay-enter inbound and _ pay-leave 
outbound is standard practice. Among 
the advantages are no fare collection 
in the congested downtown area, thus 
facilitating passenger interchange and 
reducing car standing time; more ef- 
ficient and less irritating collection 
because passengers pay singly or in 
small groups; all passages are ayail- 
able when most needed; one-man oper- 
ation is made feasible without loss of 
schedule speed. ® 


_ TRAFFIC ACCELERATORS AND RIDE 
SALESMEN ON THE STREET 


Trainmen are used to assist police 
officers in expediting the movement of 
ears and vehicles in the congested dis- 
tricts. They are also assigned to 
points where great numbers of people 
board cars to speed up loading and 
car movement. The employee can do 
much toward passing a maximum 
number of cars and vehicles over the 
intersections. He holds back pedes- 
trians who would otherwise crowd out 
in the lane of moving traffic. At in- 
tersections where pedestrian traffic is 
heavy our men assist right-hand turns 
of vehicles. 

Aside from the information man in 
the joint service building downtown, 
token and pass salesmen are stationed 
at congested traffic points throughout 
the city. These men also call out the 
cars and their proper location when 
they arrive. This policy supplements 
the passenger and conductor conveni- 
ence secured from the pay-enter in- 
bound, pay-leave outbound combination. 

During the period covered by this 
brief more than 200 changes have been 
made in car stop locations. Many of 
these were suggested by car patrons. 
New stops were established at 99 
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places for every-day operation and at 
seven places for Sundays only. At 92 
places’ stops were relocated and at 
seven places stops were discontinued. 
It has been our practice to inform the 
suggesters of the results of our in- 
vestigation, and in most cases they are 


‘satisfied with our decision. 


In the downtown area multiple car 


‘stops are used wherever possible up to 


four cars. At transfer points in the 
outlying districts first and second car 
stops are used on tracks on which sev- 


eral routes operate. 


At one of the heaviest loading points 
in the downtown district an illumi- 
is operated to expedite 
loading and promote passenger con- 
venience. i 


BAILY 


he 


originally built without car tracks. 
With the closing of the Seventh, and 
Ninth Streets bridges only the Sixth 
Street bridge was left for the im- 
portant routes to the North Side. 
it was impossible to run all the re- 
quired cars across this bridge, permis- 
sion was secured for laying tracks on 
the Sixteenth Street bridge. Mean- 
time bus service was added as an 
auxiliary. This necessitated transfer 
between bus and car. The _ public 
accepted the, inconvenience in good 
faith because of the company’s exten- 
sive advertising of the reason for a 
change beyond its control. Upon com- 
pletion of the new trackway the buses 
were discontinued and through car 
service restored. 


As: 


the time required to change ends at 
each crossover was enough to permit 
of the operation of each car through to 
the loop at the end of the line. 


CONVENIENCE THROUGH GREATER 
REGULARITY OF SERVICE 


One of the essentials of additional 
street car service is that the cars be 
operated on regular headways, but it 
is a problem of increasing difficulty to 
keep the cars on time through the 
congestion of the downtown business 
section, no matter how clear the outer 
districts may be. Due to the unusual 
topography of Pittsburgh, the major 
portion of the downtown business dis- 
trict is concentrated within the narrow 


“Point District,” into which is poured 
wa 


_ USE THE SUNDsy PASS 
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WILL NOT LOADHERE | 
-PLEASE GOTO 8 
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Aids to Passengers. The Upper Sign Is a 
Rerouting Notice; the Lower, Permanent 
Sign Directing Passengers to Proper 

_ Loading Points. Attention Is Called to 
the “Please” 


Signs have been placed at the rail- 
way stations and at other prominent 
downtown and outlying locations, in- 
dicating the car routes that pass such 
points, together with their destina- 
tions. In a large city such signs are 
as valuable to the native in a strange 
section as to the out-of-town visitor. 

Where car reroutings have been 
necessitated by big changes such as 
bridge reconstruction, appropriate signs 
have been placed all along the usual 
routes and also along the new route to 
tell the public where the service may 


be obtained. 


The Sixteenth Street bridge. was 


The Views at the Top Show Typical Bill- 
board Signs Used to Promote Traffic 
and Use of Sunday Pass 


The publishers of the Lewis Street 
Guide have co-operated in the issue of 
a street. guide showing car routes to 
every locality in the city. A copy of 
this street guide has been given to 
each motorman and conductor so that 
the public may always be properly 
informed. 

, NEW “PASSENGER STATIONS” AT 

Loors 


For operating reasons loops have 
been installed at the end of the Center- 
Lincoln route and the Carrick route 
in Brentwood. At these points pas- 
senger stations have been erected for 
the convenience of the public. They 
are deliberately called “passenger sta- 
tions,” instead of “waiting rooms,” for 
better psychological effect. 


New Loop ON EXTENDED ROUTE 54 
SAVES A SHORT-HAUL TRANSFER 


Carrick is served by two car lines, 
No. 54 operating to Forbes Street and 
No. 53 operating to the downtown dis- 
trict of Pittsburgh. Originally these 
routes were turned back at cross-overs 
located on the street. To avoid the 
congestion and danger of having cars 
stand and switch on the street- the 
terminus of Route 54 was at a cross- 
over approximately 2,000 ft. on the 
city side of the terminus of the 53 
route. 

As population 


there is a large 


“beyond the end of this car line, follow- 


ing the reorganization a loop was con- 
structed at the end of the No. 53 line, 
thus taking these cars off the street 
for layover. Shortly thereafter the 
No. 54 line was ‘extended to the same 
loop. This removes all switching from 
the street and affords much greater 
convenience to:the public using the No. 
54 route. The cost was but slight, as 


An Rerthing Sign Changed 


As the Car 


Illuminated 
Electrically by a Supervisor. 
Approaches, the Lights Behind the Proper 
Sign Show the Route Numbers to Indi- 
cate the Approach of the Car 


an ever-increasing volume of vehicular 
traffic. 

Traffic checks indicate that such ~ 
traffic has increased 70 per cent from 
1920 to 1924 and that parked vehicles 
increased 170 per cent from 1917 to 
1923. Within the same area the rail- 
way has approximately 700 cars sched- 
uled during the rush from .5 to 6 p.m. 
It was found well nigh impossible to 
keep cars anywhere near to schedule 
under these conditions. 

After extended study the railway 
presented to the Traction Conference 
Board a rerouting scheme whereby the 
major portion of its long routes into 
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the downtown district were withdrawn 
from the center of the congestion to 
the outer rim. It was pointed out that 
while this would add 300 to 2,600 ft. to 
the distances that some patrons would 
have to walk, the car service would be 
greatly expedited and downtown traffic 
conditions greatly improved. 

This proposal was discussed at 
length with the Retail Merchants’ 
Association and with the board of 
governors of the Real Estate Board. 
The latter suggested that the proper 
method to attack the problem was by 
through routing. While the railway 
officers did not agree with this point 
of view they were willing to try two 
through routes. This compromise led 
the Real Estate Board to agree to the 
rest of the rerouting program, which 
the Traction Conference Board had 
previously approved. 

Some retail merchants who would 
not agree formed a Downtown Mer- 


chants’ Association became active in 
bringing before the City Council the 
necessary ordinances for the regula- 
tion of traffic and the granting of a 
franchise on Diamond and Ferry 
Streets.* At the public hearings held 
by the City Council on these ordin- 
nances the more than 300 prominent 
business men present spoke not one 
word against granting a downtown 
track franchise and a drastic parking 
ordinance. 

According to the Gazette-Times, 
“The president of Council, speaking in 
behalf of that body, remarked: ‘This 
is the first time in the history of Pitts- 
burgh that there has been such unan- 
imity in a problem of this size and 
one affecting so many interests.’ He 
then lauded the officials of the railway 
for their co-operative spirit since the 
reorganization agreement with the 
city. He commended the business in- 
terests for their unselfish surrender 


The Freight Car Carries Its,Own Advertisemeent. 


chants’ Association to combat the plan. 
Use was made of the newspapers for 
advertising the respective points of 
view. At a mass meeting held by the 
Downtown Merchants’ Association the 
company’s proposal was vigorously 
condemned, but the Mayor pointed out 
to this assembly that Pittsburgh was 
faced with a problem of great moment 
and the railway had offered a solution. 
He suggested a constructive compromise. 

At first the Downtown Merchants’ 
Association submitted a plan calling 
_ for twelve through routes. This not 

being acceptable to the railway, the 
protestants voiced their objections at 
an open hearing of the Traction Con- 
ference Board, after which the board 
reaffirmed its decision. The merchants 
then went to the Public Service Com- 
mission, but at the last moment they 
proposed to compromise by asking the 
railway to seek a franchise on one of 
the few downtown streets without car 
tracks to take care of certain east end 
lines. In addition they proposed to 
help bring about the passage of a 
drastic parking ordinance. 

The company accepted this com- 
promise. Thereupon the Retail Mer- 


The Body Color Is Chrome Orange. 
Cars Are Arranged for Multiple-Unit Operation When Traffic Demands 


for the common good and asked ‘their 
further co-operation when the ordi- 
nance was passed.” 

With the completion of the Diamond 
Street loop and the ramp from the 
Manchester bridge, the company began 
the rerouting of cars on June 29. Copies 
of the car “take-one” publication, the 
Transit Guest, were distributed in the 
streets to the crowds which attended 
the opening of the “House of Service.” 
Informative posters also were placed 
in all cars and upon street poles. 

The results have been most favor- 
able. Traffic is moving so much more 
freely that car riders during the even- 
ing rush are reaching their homes ten 
to twenty minutes sooner. 


FURTHER REROUTING 


After the foregoing changes had 
been in effect for a short time the 
Sixth Avenue merchants expressed the 
feeling that not enough cars were 
being operated along Sixth Avenue. 
As a further compromise the company 
agreed to place Highland Park, Route 


*The story of the rerouting is told in de- 
tail in an -articlé in EvLecrric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for May 30, 1925, page 847, 


73, on this street, adding sixteen cars 
per hour during the peaks. This route 
was superseded on Diamond Street by 
a South Side route, thus bringing 
more riders further downtown. 


CONVENIENCE FEATURES IN NEW CARS 


In the first 225 cars ordered, illumi- 
nation was improved by installing 
shades on the lamps instead of using 
bare lamps. A further improvement 
marks the later group of 103 cars. 
These will have fifteen 56-watt lamps 
with shades as compared with 25 
23-watt lamps without shades. 

Cleaner, more comfortable cars, less 
work for platform men and greater 
seating, capacity are assured by the 
use of electric heaters on all new cars. 

Easier loading and passenger inter- 
change is made possible by the wider 
doors. ' 

In these cars, also, seats for six 
passengers have been eliminated by in- 
creasing the seat) spacings from 27 in. 
to 30 in. Spring seats and footrests 
have been provided so that the patron 
may ride in greater comfort. Sanitary 
grab handles have been adopted to 
give greater.comfort and cleanliness 
for standees. 


CoMMENTS BY TECHNICAL PRESS 


[A whole section of the brief is de- 
voted to photostat reproductions of 
articles which have appeared in ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL during the past 
eighteen months, or since the reorgan- 
ization. Much of the material included 
in the brief is given in great detail 
in these articles—Ed.] 


INTERLINE ELECTRIC FREIGHT 


Extension of freight service into the 
coke region territory had been con- 
sidered for years. Those familiar with 
the territory felt that it offered a 
fertile field for such service, especially 
as the steam lines required from two 
to six days to make delivery of less- 
than-carload shipments originating at 
Pittsburgh, where but one day would 
be required by the electric line. 

The decrease in passenger traffic on 
the West Penn Railways, due to the 
use of motor vehicles by the public, 
led its management to look upon a 
joint freight traffic arrangement. A 
contract was entered into between both 
companies on June 28, 1924. 
“Consolidated Electric Freight’ be- 
came a reality with the inauguration 
of the service Aug. 1, 1924. 

The schedule provided for two trips 
daily, except Sunday, leaving Pitts- 
burgh at 12 noon and 12 midnight. 
As the business developed this sched- 
ule was increased by the addition of 
two night runs. The slogan “The 
Electric Way Will Save a Day” is 
prominently displayed on the cars used 
in this service, in all advertising and 
on stationery used for freight purposes. — 

Due to lack of station facilities at 
all points except Uniontown, as well 
as the almost complete shutdown of 
the coal and coke industry since the 
beginning, the, full possibilities of the 
service have not been realized. How- 
ever, during the ten months of oper- 
ation the revenue has shown a steady 
increase. 

Property has been purchased at 
Connellsville and Greensburg for sta- 
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tions to be erected at these points, also 
at other points where the company has 
property. With the completion of 
these stations and a return to normal 
conditions in the coal and coke in- 
dustry the business is expected to 
develop rapidly. 


CurB DELIVERY ON PER CENT BASIS 


Freight service on the Washington 
interurban division was begun in 1909. 
Delivery was made direct to the mer- 
chant, not as a matter of policy but 
beeause the outlying points had no 
freight stations. Prompt delivery and 
absence of drayage charges made such 
curb delivery very popular with con- 
signees. One result was the continu- 
ance of this practice at Canonsburg, 
20 miles south of Pittsburgh, long 
after a station had been provided. As 
a matter of fact, not enough freight 
was consigned to persons away from 
the tracks to justify an agency. 

In time curb delivery became a 
source of’ delay to other traffic along 
the narrow main thoroughfare, Pike 
Street, of Canonsburg. The manage- 
ment was eager to co-operate with the 
borough officials in removing this 
hindrance, but it had to find some way 
of giving the railway’s freight cus- 
tomers as good service as in the past. 
To depend on a station agency hold- 
ing the business while charging 7 per 
cent more for rail service was out of 
the question. 

Even a reduction of rates to meet 
the railroad did not offer any advan- 
tage to patrons, who had been ac- 
customed to having shipments put off 
at their doors without extra cost. As 
a great many of the wholesalers in 
Pittsburgh are trucking their foods to 
Canonsburg it was felt that to hold 
our customers it would be necessary to 


’ furnish them with a service equal to 


that to which they had become ac- 
customed. Therefore it was decided to 
give delivery by truck from June 15, 
1925, onward of all shipments within 
the borough limits. This arrangement 


- ds on a percentage basis to give the 


truck company an incentive to solicit 
new business. The percentage basis 
also’ gives all the advantages of an 
agency station. 

The service has proved entirely 
satisfactory to patrons and already 
has attracted some new business off 
the main street. Early July reports 
indicate 24 per cent more gross over 
July, 1924. The new service is also 
popular because it permits acceptance 
of shipments with charges collect and 
the obtaining of receipts for the de- 
livery of consignments. 

In addition to increasing the gross, 
the new plan cuts costs by $115 a 
month through the elimination of an 


-extra helper. 


For more than fifteen years a small 
storeroom 18x40 ft. in 'size has been used 
on East Chestnut Street as a freight 
station. But Chestnut Street is a part 
of the loop traversed by local one-man 
passenger cars. This operation re- 
quires the freight car to clear the loop 
at fifteen-minute intervals by pulling 
across Main Street. After the passing 
of the passenger car, the freight car 
is again backed to the freight house. 
This backing is against traffic and is 
very hazardous, as it crosses the 
heaviest traffic artery of the city. 

These and other disadvantages made 
the new arrangement desirable. The 
new location is near to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and is on the same gen- 
eral level with the freight station of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. This is an 
important factor in securing business. 
The new location, while removed from 
the congested section, is close to the 
mercantile and industrial areas of the 
city, the trend of which is in the direc- 
tion of the new location. Ample facili- 
ties will be provided in the new build- 
ing and there is plenty of room on the 
property for expansion. 

As a result of studies made by the 
vice-president’s staff on the possibilities 
of the unit freight container as a means 
of increasing freight revenues, nego- 


tiations have been in progress for some 
time with two large steam railroads 
looking to the development of some 
system of auxiliary freight haulage by 
the electric lines for them, using the 
container as the means of transferring 
the freight. Its possibilities in bridg- 
ing the difference in gage with other 
electric lines and its use by the whole- 
sale firms delivering to the near-by 
cities have led to negotiations along 
these lines. 


THE AGREEMENT ITSELF A PROOF 
OF BETTER RELATIONS 


The public relations of the new man- 
agement actually began in 1919, when 
negotiations were opened by the pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Railways with 
the city of Pittsburgh looking toward 
the formulation of a workable plan that 
would bring about the discharge of the 
receivers. During almost two years of 
negotiation the frank discussion bred 
mutual confidence. With the signing 
of the agreement on Dec. 20, 1920, the 
incoming management extended its ef- 
forts to the outlying municipalities and 
asked them, as co-creditors with the 
city of Pittsburgh, to join in <:imilar 
agreements. 

The plan, which became operative 
Feb. 1, 1924, is concrete evidence of 
the desire of municipal and railway 
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officials to work together for the good 
of the community. In the foreword are 
recited some of the fruits to the rail- 
way that have followed from the work- 
ing of the Pittsburgh plan. 

But as public relations are dependent 
on reciprocity, it may be well to re- 
state some of the advantages of the 
plan from the public’s rather than the 
railway’s point of view, to wit: 


225 cars secured through new capital. 

103 more new cars on order. 

1,000 or more transfer concessions. 

10-cent crosstown transfer good for 
162-cent rides on Sundays and _ holi- 
days. 

Nine short-haul 5-cent fare routes. 

Two Sunday-holiday passes in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Six weekly passes in Pittsburgh and 
elsewhere. 

Twelve extensions of zone-fare limits. 

Numerous special fares, such as the- 
ater and student rates. 

199 changes in stop locations. 

Greater reliability of service th) ough 
expenditure of nearly $2,000.000 for 
improvements. 

Additional service on routes with new 
one-man cars. 

Trial increases of service on four routes 
at public’s request. 

Greater regularity of service through 
rerouting. 

A voice in the affairs of the company 
offered to permit home rule. although 
not called for by state law. 

Full knowledge of the railway’s «ffairs 
made available through local Trac- 
tion Conference Board. 


With these mutual advantages re- 
sulting from the Pittsburgh plan the 
public and its representatives have 
come to realize that the rai‘way is in 
reality a public service in the best 
sense of the term, while the intimate 
knowledge of the company’s affairs 
made possible by the agreement enables 
the public to appreciate without ques- 
tion the integrity of a concern limited 
to a fixed stipend. In sum, confidence 
exists on both sides. 


NEw FRANCHISE GRANTS FURTHER 
PROOF OF BETTER RELATIONS 


In addition to such an outstanding 
grant as the Diamond Street Jowntown 
loop and the trackway on the Sixteenth 
Street bridge, noted elsewhere in this 
brief, are the new agreements with 
32 communities in Greater Pittsburgh. 


BRINGING THE SPIRIT OF THE AGREEMENT 
TO THE PUBLIC 


In the realization that the problems 
incident to supplying transport to a 
metropolis could not be solved merely 
by a written agreement, but was de- 
pendent on getting the facts to the 
customer, the then general manager 
(now vice-president) gladly accepted 
every opportunity to discuss the rail- 
way’s problems with groups of the 
community, although all his previous 
experience was as an engineer and 
operator, and not as a publi¢e speaker. 
To this end he has appeared at some 
68 public meetings since the te1mina- 
tion of the receivership, covering prac- 
tically all the boroughs in the agree- 


ment and reaching citizens in all walks 


of life. 


"fesses that this or that good 


As evidence of the unanimity of opin- 
ion of the Mayor and an opposition 
newspaper, the Pittsburgh Post, ref- 
erence is made to an item in ELE&c- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for July 21, 
1923, quoting the Post as giving un- 
qualified praise to the work of President 
Thompson and the Mayor in improving 
the street railway situation. 


BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS AIDED BY 
PLATFORM MEN AND INSPECTORS 


It goes without saying that nothing 
worth while in public relations would 
be possible were it not for the help- 
fulness of the employees who come into 
direct touch with the public. In the 
chapter on “Employees” are set forth 
some of the changes made by the man- 
agement as regards direct internal rela- 
tions. Here it is proper to set forth 
those external changes along the line 
which have impressed the employee 
with the good faith of the management 
in seeking higher standards of public 
service, 

The new bright-colored cars with 
their appurtenances not only arouse 
pride in the property but also evidence 
an obvious regard for car operators 
themselves. The payment by the com- 
pany for half of one new uniform has 
led to the disappearance of shabby 
overalls and set up a new standard of 
spruceness in dress. 

A second important influence which 
has improved the relations between the 
public and the platform man is the 
large number of concessions in methods 
of paying fare, securing refunds, etc., 
as well as the adoption of passes 
which reduce possible misunderstand- 
ings with patrons. 

A third influence has been the delib- 
erate effort so to word every notice 
that the language would be of sales 
rather than of arbitrary character. 
When the management cheerfully con- 
idea 
originated with the public it cannot 
help but give the platform man a 
greater respect in the opinions of his 
riders. The large number of sugges- 
tions which have been accepted, paid 
for and used by the company, with full 
publicity for the originator, has also 
encouraged the men to put their united 
intelligence behind the efforts of the 
management. 

The reproduction of three carhouse 
posters on waiting for passengers at 
intersections, on reasons for rejecting 
transfers and on information for the 
visitor embody the same sales desire 
in placards to the men as to the 
customer. 

A final touch is the practice of the 
vice-president to inspect the property 
via trolley car every morning. This 
gives him a wide contact with the men 
next to the public pulse and serves to 
reinforce his knowledge of outside con- 
ditions down to the minute. The men 
have come to understand that their 
viewpoint is sought, which, of course, 


gives them a new pride and interest in - 


their duties. 


LETTERS, OF COMMENDATION PROVE THE 
Men ARE “ALL THERE” 


It is well known that passengers are 
much more likely to write a complaint 


than a commendation. It is therefore 
a matter of pride that we can report 
365 letters from March, 1924, to May, 
1925, and a total of some 500 to July 1. 
Among the subjects discussed in these 
are conductors’ courtesy in finding 
seats, making change for large bills, 
returning lost articles, helping cripples, 
waiting at transfer junctions, prompt 
return of excess fare, loaning fare to 
stranded passengers, satisfaction with 
5-cent fares and weekly or Sunday 
passes, 3 

Motormen are commended for res- 
cues, avoidance of collisions with auto- 
mobiles and even to the saving of a 
stray dog in a tunnel. One letter 
commends a crew for its exceptional 
coolness in putting out a car fire caused 
by lightning and another lauds a crew 
for forestalling a panic when a con- 
troller blew out. 

It is customary to acknowledge every 
letter of commendation and to make 
one copy for the platform man men- 
tioned, one copy for his employment 
record and a copy for ten days’ post- 
ing on the bulletin board of his car- 
house. Many of the letters are also 
printed in Public Service, the official 
magazine of the Philadelphia Company 
and its affiliated corporations. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IMPROVED THROUGH 
PARTICIPATION IN CLUB ACTIVITIES 


In the belief that contacts through 
luncheon clubs, civic bodies and social 
organizations can be made of great 
value, first, in determining the public’s 
viewpoint, and, second, in making 
friends for the railway, the manage- 
ment encourages membership in all 
such organizations. In support of this 
claim a list of the affiliations of the 
officers, the junior staff and the trans- 
portation officials is included in the 
brief. Of course, the members of the 
maintenance department and the rank 
and file generally are connected with 
many such organizations, but the lists 
have, been confined largely to in- 
dividuals who might be called on as 
spokesmen for the railways. 


CO-OPERATION WITH CITY PLANNERS 
AND OTHER SEMI-PUBLIC BODIES 


Rapid transit for Pittsburgh has 
been a problem for discussion rather 
than deeds for a number of years. In 
1919 a bond issue of $6,000,000 was 
approved for the construction of a sub- 
way for street cars in the downtown. 
wards. No action has been taken and 
no plan approved. Three years ago 
public-spirited citizens created what is 
known as the Citizens’ Committee on 
City Plan for Pittsburgh. Its first 
work covered the creation of a major 
city plan. When its program had pro- 
gressed far enough to embrace a.study 
of transit improvement the vice-presi- 
dent of the railway, as consulting en- 
gineer on railways for the Philadelphia 
Company, lent to the committee his 
heartiest co-operation and furnished it 
with three plans for rapid transit in 
the Pittsburgh district as developed by 
himself and his staff. The transit re- 
port of the Citizens’ Committee adopted 
a portion of each of these plans. 

Discussion of rapid transit becoming’ 
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more important, the Mayor formed a 
transit advisory committee, which re- 
tained Daniel L. Turner, consulting 
rapid transit engineer, to formulate a 
comprehensive scheme for Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Turner is still at work on a defini- 
tive layout. 

In the meantime increasing vehicular 
congestion was paralyzing the business 
area. It is noted in another part of 
this brief that the railway proposed 
short-looping of cars, and that while 
this was rejected a new parking 
ordinance and a new track loop were 
granted by the City Council to help 
alleviate conditions. 

Much of the work of preparing the 
parking ordinance was handled by the 
Better Traffic Committee and Citizens’ 
Committee created by the Mayor. The 
railway is represented on one of the 
six sub-committees, the Better Traffic 
Flow Committee, by its: vice-president. 
Very close relations have been estab- 
lished with the traffic engineer of the 
city and the traffic department of the 
Bureau of Police. ‘ 

It is the company’s feeling that by 
assisting these several bodies it will be 
enabled better to serve the community. 
As an example of the co-operation of 
the management with the Better Traffic 
Flow Committee, the working out of a 
program for a large number of load- 
ing platforms might be mentioned. 
This program was worked out by a 
joint committee on which the company 
was represented by the assistant to 
the general manager. : 


CO-OPERATION FROM POLICE AND FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS 


Reference has already been made to 
the close contact obtained with the 
police and fire departments through the 
director of public relations. Specific 
examples of their co-operation in prac- 
tice are of interest. 

The new parking ordinance made 
more onerous the work of the traffic 
department of the Bureau of Police 
and called for the addition of 69 new 
traffic officers. As this ordinance was 
part of a substitute plan for the rail- 
way’s short-looping program, it was 
vital that the movement of the street 
cars be expedited. In this work we 
are favored by the unremitting help of 
both the police and the city’s traffic 
engineer. 

The fire department has shown the 
utmost willingness to place hose lines 
where they will not hinder car move- 
ment. On one occasion the fire chief 
left the direction of a fire to assist our 
general manager in opening up street 
car traffic. 


CO-OPERATION WITH STATE HiGHWAY 
DEPARTMENT 


On the Butler Plank Road, which is 
the main artery between Pittsburgh 
and points as far north as Lake Erie, 
the company formerly had _ double 
tracks. The old road was crooked and 
narrow, so vehicular traffic was con- 
fined largely to the narrow strip of 
pavement within the street railway 
area. With the co-operation of the 
railway this important highway has 
been straightened, graded and improved 
to a width of 45 ft. between curbs by 


‘the State Highway Department. 


The 
railway’s part was to build upon this 
highway double tracks and to pave 
within the street railway area for 8,400 
ft. at an expense of $86,847. This 
change has markedly improved opera- 
tion, because cars are no longer held 
up by other vehicles and therefore make 
better time with greater safety. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY CONTRIBUTES 
$85,000 TO REROUTING 


The three street railway arteries 
leading to the business section of Pitts- 
burgh from the North Side across the 
Allegheny River are the Sixth, Seventh 
and Ninth Streets bridges. The re- 
construction of these bridges has been 
ordered by the government to improve 
the Allegheny River waterway. Owing 
to the condition of the Seventh and 
Ninth Streets bridges the Department 
of Public Works of the county found 
it necessary to renew these two bridges 
at the same time. It was not possible 


Rides for Five Hours 
on Sunday Car Pass 
While He “Sobers Up” 


Admitting that he used a Sunday 
street car pass on a Sharpsburg car 
to ride around for five hours while he 
“sobered up’ from the effects of an 
over-indulgence in moonshine whisky. 
Edward Hunt, aged 28, a negro, of 
6636 Baker street, was fined $10 in 
Penn Avenue Police Court yesterday. 
Hunt was arrested when he became 
disorderly in the ear, the conductor 
said. The conductor testified he did 


not mind how many round trips Hunt 
made, but he did object when the man 
became disorderly. 


Not Such a Boost for the Community, but It 
Illustrates the Possibilities of the Pass 


to divert all vehicular and car traffic 
to the Sixth Street bridge without 
causing serious congestion. This led 
the company to construct detours, 
curves and loops so that traffic could 
be diverted to two other bridges. 

The track reconstruction schedule 
meant the construction of 10,380 ft. at 
a cost of $183,459 to reach the Six- 
teenth Street and Manchester bridges, 
which reach the outer edge of the main 
business district. A large portion of 
this was special work built on heavily 
traveled streets for. use over a period 
of about three years. Estimates for 
this work were segregated into two 
classes: First, those items which 
might be regarded as of permanent use 
to the company and would be allowed 
to remain; second, those items which 
were of strictly temporary nature and 
would be demolished on completion of 
the bridge reconstruction program. 

The county agreed to furnish the 
necessary funds for those items re- 
garded as strictly temporary. This 
amounted to $85,000, which constitutes 
a direct saving to the railway due to 
the improved public relations. 


New TRACK AT 40TH STREET BRIDGE 
LAID IN City PAVING 


The county has constructed a new 
bridge at 40th Street over the Alle- 
gheny River, replacing an old wooden 


structure at 42d Street. This caused a 
change in the North Side streets ap- 
proaching this bridge, making neces- 
sary the relocation and construction of 
6,725 ft. of the latest track. The 
improvement cost the railway $65,360, 
the necessary paving within the street 
railway area being furnished at the 
expense of the county. 


SINGLE UNPAVED TRACK REPLACES 
PAVED DOUBLE GIRDER TRACK 


On the Wilmerding-Trafford City 
automobile highway we have laid a 
double-track girder rail street railway 
with franchise obligations to maintain 
the highway and the paving thereof 
within the street railway area. Under 
agreements made with the _ public 
officials who desired’to make a high- 
speed automobile boulevard out of this 
road, we arranged to remove our tracks 
and have built on one side of the road 
a single open, unpaved T-rail track 
with necessary passing sidings. This 
makes it possible for the public to use 
this road to much better advantage, 
and also for the railway to make better 
running time with less accident risk 
and lower upkeep. The present hourly 
service does not call for double track, 
but the strip is wide enough for an 
extra track when needed. 

The work comprises the reconstruc- 
tion of 19,856 ft. of track and the re- 
moval and abandonment of 10,052 ft., 
estimated to cost $127,020. The new 
tracks have been constructed and put 
in operation at a cost of $99,395. 


CO-OPERATION WITH COLLEGE FACULTIES 
AND STUDENTS 


' 


Aside from the railway’s relations 
with the ‘schools through its work in 
the education of employees, effort is 
made to keep the university instructors 
informed as to the company’s affairs 
and to have a comprehensive knowledge 
of its present plant and facilities. To 
this end weekly inspection trips have 
been arranged for the professors from 


the three large local universities. 
These inspections are preceded by 
luncheons, at which the company 


officials speak in some detail on facility 
or plant to be inspected that afternoon, 
As a result of these inspections, com- 
pany officials have been invited to 
speak before the classes on any com- 
pany subjects they desire. These talks, 
in turn, have brought many visits and 
inspections on railway property by the 
students. A number of these are being’ 
prepared by graduate students in co- 
operation with company officials. 

The University of Pittsburgh, in 
particular, requires that all engineer- 
ing students before receiving a degree 
must submit a thesis on some original 
research subject. The Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways permits any of these students, so 
desiring, the use of its facilities ‘in 
such research work. In return the 
companv receives a copy of the stu- 
dents’ thesis. 

This idea works to the advantage of 
all concerned. The advantages to the 
student are: (1) He realizes the impor- 
tance of the railway; (2) the student 
becomes familiar with the problems 
confronting the company; (3) the 
student comes into personal contact 
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BAD BRAKES 
ARE A POOR 
EXCUSE FOR 
AN ACCIDENT 


JUNE- 
NO 
ACCIDENT 
MONTH 


PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS COMPANY 


INFORMATION 


Many passengers on your cars are 
Strangers or residents of the city 
who ride infrequently and require 
information of various kinds. 


Try to be familiar with locations of 
Streets, transfer points, parks, 
buildings, how to reach certain 
Points by the cars, route designa- 
tion of cars and other facts so they 
may be given in detail. 


The correct method of calling the 
names of all streets where stops 
are made is a great help to pass- 
engers, 

PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS CO 


Commercial Department 


Now may we help you io help the passenger 
who pays our wages and in fact all expenses” 
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Rambling With Reichhold 


FARE ENOUGH 


“SHE Cosr ME ane 
SSY 72. BACK ACHES 

BES 2) SuiTS OF CLOTHES 
A DIVORCE 


\%7e10439 
handshakes 


AND 
4263187) 
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84,780 CAR FARES 
TO RAISE & REBUILD 
— THIS TRACK — 
THE CAR RIDERS AID 
Toward APurely Municipal Betterment 


COST®706500 


Autumn oe are very ere but 
very dangerous when crushed on the: 
tails, Ask the older ren know 
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Pittsburgh Railways Company 


February 20th, 1924. 
1O_ALL EMPLOYEES: 


The great work done by everyone 
last night was a splendid demonstration 
of what ean be accomplished by working 
together in loyal service for our 


community. 


It was a hard fight, but a splendid 
victory. This management knows the 
hardships and difficulties you went 
through and wants to express deep 
appreciation of your great work. 


Passengers don’t 
always understand 
why you sometimes 
refuse to accept 
transfers. 


A friendly 
explanation 
goes a long way. 


Pinaburgh Railways Company 


Typical Posters Used to Promote Better Public Relations, Safety and Co-operation 


of Employees. 


Artist 


Principle of Cost Publicity to a Few Other 


. At the Top Center Is a Reproduction of a Cartoon in Which the 
Applies the. 


Purposes 


October 17, 1925 


with various executives of the com- 
pany. | 

The advantages to the company are: 
(1) Research work which the company 
may not have time to do; (2) outside 
viewpoint obtained on many problems; 
(3) valuable information and helpful 
suggestions secured. 

Some typical examples of theses are: 
(1) Illumination of shops; (2) tests, 
results and conclusions on six-motor 
train operation; (8) study of shops 
with view to increased efficiency. 

One interesting sidelight on the 
results obtained is that several of the 
thesis students have been employed by 
the company after graduation. 


_ CO-OPERATIVE STUDENTS IN THE WAY 
DEPARTMENT 


The co-operative work in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh includes one year 
in the four-year engineering curricu- 
lum, which is split up into four- 
month periods in each of three years 
of the course. The policy of the 
university is to diversify the students’ 
experience as much as possible. . The 
principal objection from the company’s 
point of view to this plan is the neces- 
sity of changing and breaking in new 
men three times each year. The num- 
ber of men so employed must therefore 
be limited to avoid loss of efficiency. - 

These -students have given satis- 
factory service and have _ been 
uniformly faithful in their work. The 
results obtained warrant the railway 
in waiving its objection to the frequent 
turnover. ; 


CaR COLOR AS A GOoD-WILL, RIDE- 
SELLING AND SAFETY FEATURE 


The old idea of car color was to 


‘find paint and varnish that would be 


next to everlasting and that ‘“wouldn’t 
show the dirt.” The new idea of car 
color is to use paint and varnish that 
will combine durability with a color 
bright enough to have high visibility 
for the sake of safety and a color 
attractive enough to draw riders. 
That the color shows the dirt shoud 
be an incentive toward keeping the 
car spick-and-span. 

Car color at the time of the reorgan- 


‘ization was a shade of red which soon 


became dull. and inconspicuous. To 
assist in making a choice for future 
painting, three low-floor cars were 
painted in different bright colors and 
put on the crosstown line which runs 
through the busiest part of Pittsburgh. 
Suitable slogans were painted on the 
cars and comment from the public was 
invited. 

After six months’ trial chrome 
orange was adopted for superiority in 
looks and visibility, and last but not 
least to give the public visual proof 
that a change had taken place. 

Another car-painting innovation was 
America’s first application of alu- 
minum paint to a car in everyday 
service. The purposes were, first, to 
test the color and paint itself; second, 
to see whether the unusual color brought 
business from car riders; third, to run 
mottoes; fourth, to prove to manu- 
facturers that the company is glad to 
co-operate in experiments of such 
mutual value. 
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Most valuable indeed for the slight 
extra cost has been the repainting of 
one car in cream white for general 
good-will publicity and as one form of 
co-operation with the National Safety 
Council. 

Besides the normal advertising from 
this safety car, co-operation between 
the Pittsburgh Press, the Davis 
Theater management and the railway’s 
director of public relations led to an 
unusual publicity stunt. During the 
week of June 14, 1925, Van and 
Schenck, a vaudeville team 


leading 
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best-informed men went along to be 
sure the correspondent missed nothing 
of interest. 


INFORMATIVE PLACARDS AND SIGNS 


As items of interest and impressive 
news, we follow the practice of giving 
information regarding trackage, cars, 
new capital expenditure, new equip- 
ment, arrival, etc., on placards (usually 
on the framed bulkhead cards in the 
cars). Every construction job is 
graded by one or more signs giving the 
dollars and “equivalent fares’ cost. 


Typical View of the Storeroom, Showing Orderly Arrangement, Accessible Bins, Cranes 
and Plenty of Light Promote Protection of This Large Portion of the 
Company’s Working Capital 


composed of two old street car men, 
were playing at the Davis Theater. 
They consented to pilot the safety car 
during the mid-day hour of Thursday, 
June 18. The Press ran a good story 
on Wednesday to announce the trip and 
on Thursday printed an additional 
photograph on its picture page. On 
its trip the car created a lot of atten- 
tion.* 


PUBLICITY FOR SINGLE-TRUCKER’S 
FAREWELL 


In general, no opportunity is over- 
looked for favorable publicity of in- 
terest to the. public. For example, 
instead of letting the replaced single- 
truck cars remain eyesores and yard 
tenants for years they were wiped out 
forthwith via the bonfire route. The 
picture pages of local newspapers 
featured this conflagration with due 
comment,. and the Pathé Company 
made a film which was displayed free 
as a Pittsburgh news feature all over 
its circuit. 


HELPING THE NEWSPAPER MAN 


When one of the local newspapers 
controlled by a national syndicate was 
desirous of submitting as its contribu- 
tion to a national publicity contest a 
feature story on “How far can you 
travel from Pittsburgh by trolley,” the 
railway co-operated fully in the prepa- 
ration of the itinerary, and one of its 


*See ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for July 
4, 1925, page 29, 


Seventeen such signs were cited in the 
brief, showing costs ranging from $94,- 
440 to $1,920,000. 


COMPLIMENTARY DASHER SPACE FOR 
TRAFFIC PROMOTION AND GoOoD 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The dashers of all cars are fitted 
with standardized boards for announce- 
ments which usually combine public 
interest and ride stimulation, but 
sometimes only the former, as ‘“Clean- 
up Week,” “Aid to Consumptives,” 
meetings, etc. Those desiring outside 
ear posters first interview the director 
of public relations to give him a brief 


outline of what is desired. No mercan-. 


tile advertising is permitted. After 
obtaining consent a permit and distri- 
bution order are made out showing 
posting and removal dates, size and 
style of poster, etc. The maximum 
posting period is three days. 

A record kept in the office of the 
director of public relations shows the 
available vertical and flat poster spaces 
on hand covering the cars from each 
carhouse. Each poster is intended to 
include the expression “Use the Trol- 
leys” or “Use Your Weekly Pass,” 
according to circumstances. 

Formerly such announcements were 
carried. wholly at the cost of the rail- 
way. Now a labor-covering charge of 
10 cents per space per diem is made to 
all but purely charitable organizations. 
For the latter the charge is only 5 
cents. 

Among the organizations using the 
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dashboards are local theaters, churches, 
basketball, football and baseball teams, 
concert and opera companies, exposi- 
tions, circuses and various charitable 
organizations. 
DECORATIONS ON POLES AND SIGNS 
Another 


means of using railway 


property for the publicity of social and 


Just as Charity 
Begins at Home 
So Does Safety 
Begin with the 
Instruction of 

Safety Ideas in 
Children’s Play 


welfare bodies is afforded by trolley 
poles and span wires. The permissible 
types of decorations are: (a) Card- 
boards up to 3 ft. x 2 ft. for direct 
attachment to spans; (b) banners 
draped around the poles only and no 
higher than 12 in. under the span wire 
level; (c) banners strung across the 
-street. These may be used provided 
the exhibitor secures the necessary 
permits from the city, installs the 
material as specified by the railway, 
pays for the cost of installation and 
removal and holds the railway harm- 
less against damage suits that may be 
brought against it. 


BuyING HOME MANUFACTURES HELPS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


While it is the duty of a progressive 
organization to buy the best wherever 
made, it is obvious that the Pittsburgh 
Railways’ location in the heart of a 
great industrial district encourages the 
idea of buying at home so far as all 
specialized equipment is concerned. 
When intelligently pursued, this policy 
has the following advantages: ; 

Good will from the wide range and 
large number of firms that a railway 
patronizes. 


The advertising value that comes 
from bringing the company’s name 
before the manufacturers and their 
employees under most favorable aus- 
pices. 

“Quicker service and prompter adjust- 
ment of any mistakes. 

A deeper foundation made for credit. 

The money remains in the Pitts- 


in popular magazines entitled “Telling 
the Public the Facts” and covering the 
problems of the electric railways in 
handling mass transportation. This 
appealed so strongly to the Pittsburgh 
Railways that through the courtesy of 
the Westinghouse company it was pos- 
sible to obtain 1,000 of these reprints 
for distribution among the professional 
men of the city. This reprint came at 
a timely moment, because the subject 


then uppermost was the merit of the 


railway’s proposed short-looping in the 
downtown district. 

The Westinghouse company also co- 
operated in another direction at the 
request of the commercial department. 
It wrote letters to leading industrial 
men of the district asking that they 
pledge their co-operation to the railway 
because the rerouting problem was one 
of the most vital interest to the masses 
and to their own businesses and should 
surely outweigh the interests of a few 
commercial houses. 


The Artist Here 
Shows Vision and 
an Appreciation 
of Child 
Psychology in 
Teaching Safety 
as a Game 


burgh district, so part of it is converted 
directly or indirectly into car rides. 


MANUFACTURER’S GOOD RELATIONS 
ADVERTISING DISTRIBUTED 


In the spring of 1925 the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany issued a. reprint of advertisements 


These Views 
Illustrate Safety Work in 


the Pittsburgh Schools 
Sponsored by the Company 
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Economies in Operation 


2. The economies which had been introduced in opera- 
tion resulting from original ideas as well as the extent 
to which the company has taken advantage of new de- 
velopments in operating and maintenance practice and 
equipment originating with others. 


N THESE days of the personal car, 

the de luxe motor eoach, the tele- 
phone, the radio and the automotive 
store which comes to the shopper’s 
door, every dollar saved through more 
efficient organization and maintenance 
should and must be put back into the 
manufacture of a higher, more attrac- 
tive service at less cost to the customer. 

So in presenting this situation we 
submit the parallel in the following: 


In short, the result of modernized 
methods does not appear in a lower 
cost of service to the railway, but in a 
higher degree of usefulness to the pub- 
lic, which in its turn assures the in- 
vestor that he can safely continue to 
place his money in a transport organ- 
ization whose ideal is to satisfy fully 
the public’s ever-advaneing standards 
in more and better service at lower 
fares. 


Greater Efficiency 


Mergers with departments of affiliated companies 


Joint substations—more railway feeders costing 
$323,000 


Centralized stores 

Reorganized way department. 

Automotive service vehicles rented from affiliated 
automotive corporation 

Modernized shops costing $552,000 

Better carhouses costing $665,000 

Modernization of Washington interurban with express 
service 


Right to earn equal to cost of getting new money— 
for example, on $4,500,000 in new cars 


Transmuted to 


Better Service 


A higher class of specialized executives made possible 


Better car lighting and more dependable car speeds 


Quicker deliveries 

More comfortable track—Fewer derailments 

Less delays than rail cars offer to our passenger cars 
and other traffic 

Fewer breakdowns—less blockades 

An efficient.plant makes for more eflicient men 

Brings Washington 25 minutes nearer to Pittsburgh 


More attractive rolling stock with every modern 
convenience 


Improvements in Construction 


3. Improvements in construction practice which have 
resulted in reduced first cost, reduced maintenance or 
greater reliability of service. 


HE Pittsburgh Railways has been 

fortunate in the high type of engi- 
neers and workmanship in all of its con- 
struction work. The new manage- 
ment, recognizing the high caliber of 
engineering ability in construction, has 
continued to use the methods of its 
predecessor. The past year offered 
little opportunity to develop refine- 
ments, but it is believed that some 
slight advances have been made toward 
lowering construction cost and produc- 
ing reliability with less upkeep. 


Moror Trucks INSTEAD OF CARS 
FOR DELIVERY 


The construction practices in vogue 
are detailed in an article on page 971 
in ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
June 20, 1925. The use of the electric 
shovel equipped with chain rollers has 
been supplemented by motor truck 
equipment instead of differential dump 
ears. This has expedited the track 
construction work, shortened the dis- 
tance that refuse must) be hauled for 
disposal and eliminated much _inter- 


ference with the operation of the com- 
pany’s passenger cars. 

New material is supplied by motor 
trucks from the nearest supply dealer 
or by work car from the central stores 
of the company on the interurbans. 
Here again greater flexibility and the 
reduction of interference with passen- 
ger car movement have been effected, 
in addition to the betterment of public 
relations through purchases made — 
local dealers. 


AN IMPROVEMENT OVER POWER SHOVEL 
IN CLOSE QUARTERS 


A recent innovation for track con- 
struction has been the purchase of a 
5-ton Mack truck equipped with a Uni- 
versal crane and grab bucket. This 
has greater flexibility than the elec- 
tric shovel because it can reach points 
not accessible from ‘the rail and at 
times can assist in éxcavation and con- 
struction at off-rail points. Best of all, 
it offers no impediment to the operation 
of passenger service. 

Recently a change has been made 


from crushed stone and slag ballast to 
round gravel. This change is not uni- 
versal, but is dependent on the desires 
of the local municipal engineers. The 
use of gravel is dictated by its abun- 
dance and cheapness. Although gravel 
is not considered to be quite as Satis- 
factory as broken stone, it is serving 
the purpose admirably. 


BusES WHERE TEMPORARY TRACK 
Won’t Do 


While it is customary during line re- 
construction to lay a temporary track 
on the' shoulder of the street, there 
are locations where this is not prac- 
ticable. In such cases the company 
now uses motor buses to lessen in- 
terference with construction work 
while maintaining service for the 
patron. 


OUTSIDE CONTRACTORS FOR 
Bic Joss 


In large track reconstruction jobs 
the management employs outside con- 
tract firms. It has secured prices com- 
paring most favorably with the cost 
of construction with our own forces, 
with the further advantage that out- 
side contracting does away in part 
with the summer peaks of way per- 
sonnel. 


DOWNTOWN NIGHT WoRK 
Gors FASTER 


In the construction of the Diamond 
Street loop in downtown Pittsburgh 
most of the work was done at night 
to decrease interference both with 
foreign and railway traffic. It is not 
possible to estimate what savings this 
brought about, but the speed with 
which the work was performed in- 
dicates that some improvement. was 
made through having a clear field. 


FLANGE-BEARING CROSSINGS USED 


The management is expanding the 
use of flange-bearing crossings to give 
greater life to the crossing, to lessen 
noise and to increase the comfort of 
the passenger. 


HoME-BUILT CORRUGATION GRINDER 
OF THE RECIPROCATING TYPE 


Corrugation comes here as elsewhere. 
One means for keeping it within bounds 
is the use of a special car with track 
grinding blocks, constructed in July, 
1923, at the railway’s own shops. 
This car cleans up about 500 ft. a 
night. It does the heavy grinding 
faster and. cheaper than _ individual 
wheel grinders, leaving only the 
finishing touches to the reciprocating 
grinder. Five new _ reciprocating 
grinders have been added for the 
latter purpose and for catching incip- 
ient corrugations. 

It is believed that by the end of 
1925 most of the corrugations will have 
been entirely removed, thus increasing 
track life, lowering track paving 
maintenance cost and producing a 
quieter, more pleasant track for the 
riding public and the residents en 
route. 


Less Poues, More RosETTE-HUNG 
SPANS 


In the overhead lines department, 
when construction or reconstruction is 
under way, effort is made to reduce 
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Electric Babbitt Pots Used in the Shop 


the number of poles by arranging for 
joint use with other utilities. In 
other instances poles for regular trolley 
suspension have been eliminated ‘by 
attaching the span wires to rosettes 
in buildings along the streets. Con- 
trariwise, lighting brackets are being 
carried on trolley poles, thus avoiding 
a multiplicity of pole. 


IMPROVED FEEDER LAYOUT 


A program for better voltage and 
feeder distribution is now in process to 
reduce the serious overloads that exist 
on certain parts of the system and to 
eliminate some of the less efficient 
substations. This calls for 6 miles of 
500,000 ciremil and 20 miles of 
1,000,000 circ.mil overhead feeder cable 
and 33 miles of underground cable in 
ducts, at an estimated cost of $230,000. 
This is being supplemented by other 


improvements that will 
voltage and service reliability in the 
outlying districts. 


NrEw SUBSTATIONS ARE GOOD 
NEIGHBORS ARCHITECTURALLY 


Two out of the five new substations 
to be constructed ‘by the Duquesne 
Light Company for railway use are 
already in service, although not com- 
plete. In these stations all cables and 
wires are underground to improve the 
appearance of the vicinity, while the 
general construction makes them a 
credit to both the railways and the 
communities in which they are located. 


FIREPROOF CARHOUSES 


In the new administration buildings 
now under construction at the ten 
different carhouses fireproof daylight 


construction is being used throughout. 


Employees’ Entrance to the 


Manchester Shops 


raise . both 
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This of itself will reduce the main- 
tenance and the insurance costs per 
unit. At the same time the architec- 
tural treatment and durable materials 
used combine to produce a structure 
that will raise the standing of the 
company in each of the different com- 
munities. 


New Loop AND INTERIM BUS OPERATION 
BECAUSE OF BRIDGE RECONSTRUCTION 


[This has been referred to elsewhere. 
The steps in the construction work and 
bus routing are given in detail, and 
the cost figure for the rerouting. of 
$229,640 is built up.—ED.] 


Safety 


4. Particular success in con- 
ducting a safety program and 
actually reducing the number 
and seriousness of accidents. 


O RECOUNT all of this company’s 

safety first work would be an 
imposition on the reader’s time, for 
“safety warnings and slogans ye have 
always with you.” Feb. 1, 1924, saw 
the company emerge from receivership. 
By July 1 matters had reached the 
stage where it was possible to form 
a central safety committee. Its per- 
sonnel came from every department. 
From the first the committee indorsed 
and purchased the best efforts of 
professional safety specialists. 

One of the first and continuing jobs 
of the committee was to analyze equip- 
ment and operating practice in every 
department from the viewpoint of 
safety and to invite suggestions for 
improvement from the ranks at large. 
A special safety suggestion campaign 
with six prizes of $75 to $10 brought 
excellent results. Another aspect has 
been that of co-operation with the 
medical bureau in instruction on first- 
aid topics. 

Some years ago the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Safety Council, a branch of the 
National Safety Council, was formed. 
With the reorganization of the com- 
pany the management became closely 
identified with the work of this council 
and its commercial manager accepted 
the position of vice-president in charge 
of public safety work. In furtherance 
of this work the council organized the 
Safe Drivers’ Club, with the com- 
mercial manager as chairman, Various 
firms backed the project. 

As noted previously, the company 
placed in service over the important 
crosstown route, a white car bearing 
the name of the National Safety Coun- 
cil with appropriate safety slogans.* 


SAFETY IN THE SCHOOLS 


The company has not confined its 
co-operation with other agencies to the 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Council. 
It has been active in bringing the 


*See ELrecTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
1925, page 553. 
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message of safety to the pupils in the 
schools. _Each week there have been 
placed in the cars a card of the safety 
alphabet, through the courtesy of the 
United Railway & Electric Company 
of Baltimore. Copies of this card have 
also been sent to all schools and the 
same letter of the alphabet is shown 


, in the school as is displayed on the 


ears. In addition, 520 sets of the 
eight pamphlets on “Safety Work in 
Schools,” by Dr. E. George Payne, 
were distributed among public and 
parochial schools. There have also 
been ordered 100,000 book covers for 
free distribution, the front cover deal- 
ing with health and sanitation, the 
back with safety. 

The Safety Council has also co- 
operated in this work and the various 
schools throughout the city have con- 
ducted special safety weeks, at which 
time the company has _ supplied 
speakers from its Wranglers or Con- 
tact Club. One trainman who is 
gifted as a public speaker has been 
used to bring home the motorman’s 
point of view in the need for safety 
on the streets. - 


SAFETY IN EMPLOYMENT AND 
TEACHING 


The foundation of safety must be 
laid by selecting sound applicants. 
This is the function of ‘the medical 
bureau. Variations in the standard 
tests have been made to meet the more 
exacting requirements of the times. 
This is particularly true of vision. The 
color test is supplemented by a trial 
of the candidate’s tubular vision. If 
the vision test is satisfactory the can- 
didate undergoes a strip examination. 

The school training is along ap- 
proved lines, except that increasing 
stress is placed on conscious responsi- 
bility for safety and on courtesy and 
the ride-selling spirit. Platform men 
are frequently sent back to the in- 
struction room for further lessons, as 
we believe more in giving further 
instruction than in imposing suspen- 
sions for mistakes. 

The new training car with working 
parts exposed will prove a valuable aid 
in the future safety instruction of the 
trainmen’s school. 


FINE SAFETY RECORDS OF 
MANY TRAINMEN 


In the end the adoption of safety 
equipment must fall short if the plat- 
form men do not go along. Pittsburgh 
platform men do go along, as this 
analysis of trainmen’s accidents for 


‘the year 1924 will show: 


Of the motormen, 282 had no ac- 
cidents, 869 had one accident only, 
314 had two accidents, 223 had three 
accidents, 165 had four accidents, 107 
had five accidents, and varying num- 
bers, each less than 100, had more 
than five. In this classification an 
accident is defined as any damage or 
injury, whether or not the motorman 
was at fault. To every motorman 
with a perfect record the general 
superintendent sent a letter of con- 
gratulation, in which the motorman 
was given the lion’s share of the credit. 

The records of conductors for the 
year 1924, segregated for. accidents 
and complaints, shows 840 conductors 
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Shop Tool Room, Showing Ease of Access. 
Important 


with neither accident nor complaint, 
268 conductors with no accident and 
one complaint, 184 with one accident 
and no complaint, 81 with one accident 
and no complaint, 75 with two ac- 
cidents and no complaint, and lesser 
numbers with more accidents or com- 
plaints. A similar letter of felicitation 
is being sent to all conductors who had 
no accidents and no complaints and 
also to those who had one accident and 
no complaints... 


JUNE “No-ACCIDENT MONTH” CuTS 
ACCIDENTS 20 PER CENT 


In June, 1925, a “no-accident month” 
campaign was put on by the railway. 
The first move was to get out printed 
slips containing a safety slogan suit- 
able for handing to all employees with 


Daylight Dlumination Is Available for This 
Department 


company checks for the period ended 
May 15. This was followed by: 

1. Notices of safety meetings to be 
held morning and evening of May 29. 

2. Safety calendars, with a _ sheet 
dated for each day from May 29 to 
July 7 with suitable slogans. 

83. Posters announcing details of con- 
tests, prizes to be awarded, etc. 

4. Letter from superintendent of 
transportation and from general super- 
intendent in charge of maintenance to 
their men. 

5. Slip to accompany the pay checks 
of all employees for pay ended May 31. 

6. Safety pledge cards for all em- 
ployees. 

7. One thousand “Safe-T-Grams” to 
send out at odd times during the 
course of the campaign. 


View Through a Portion of the Machine Shop, Showing Wide Aisles, Wood-Block 


Flooring, Overhead Cranes. 


Lathes Are Set at an Angle to 


Accommodate Any Length of Stock to Be Worked 
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On May 27 Vice-President Fitzgerald 
issued a letter to all employees con- 
cerning the campaign, which was 
posted at all carhouses, shops, ete. A 
slip to accompany pay checks for 
June 15, telling the results up to 
June 12, was sent out. 

Throughout the entire month our 
cars and the bulletin boards at the 
shops, carhouses and other advanta- 
geous points were filled with posters 
on accidents and health. Timely ar- 
ticles were carried in Public Service 
and the Transit Guest. 

On July 1 a letter was issued by the 
Central Safety Committee thanking the 
men for the excellent results of the 
campaign. A loving cup for each of 
the two groups contesting during the 
month was presented to the winners, 
selected by the superintendent of trans- 
portation, the general superintendent 
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Valuable suggestions are likewise 
finding their way back to the committee 
from the trainmen. 


ANALYSIS SHOWING Most HAZARDOUS 
AUTOMOBILE LOCATIONS 


An analysis has been made of the 
location and nature of all automobile 
accidents and segregation made of the 
twenty most hazardous points in the 
city. The motormen are supplied with 
this list and the city is also helping 
by placing cornermen at the most 
dangerous locations. 


HELPING THE PEDESTRIAN AND 
PROSPECTIVE PASSENGER 


Pedestrian safety has also receive 
the attention of the company. In this 
it has co-operated fully with the Bet- 
ter Traffic Committee of the city, the 
traffic engineer and the traffic bureau 


Labor Turnover In Per Cent 
G 
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The Labor Turnover Has Been Greatly Reduced by the New Management, 
as Shown by This Chart 


in charge of maintenance and the 
manager of the adjustment department. 

The tangible result of this drive was 
that all accidents, including boarding 
and alighting, collisions with persons 
or vehicles, falling in cars, etc., showed 
a decrease of 20 per cent from the 
month of June, 1924. 


First Arp SAFETY INSTRUCTION 
FOR EMPLOYEES 


During the past year first aid to the 
injured has been especially linked up 
with safety. Under the auspices of 
the medical bureau eighteen meetings 
of non-platform employees have been 
held for instruction in first-aid prin- 


ciples. First-aid kits are distributed 
throughout the system. In those shops 
where nurses are not immediately 


available first-aid boxes are placed at 
convenient locations. 


MONTHLY JOINT MEETINGS OF OPER- 
ATING AND ADJUSTMENT DEPART- 
MENTS PROMOTE SAFETY 


Since February, 1925, joint monthly 
conferences of representatives of the 
operating and adjustment departments 
have been in vogue. This group con- 
sists of 25 members, including the trial 
attorneys. One of the most far- 
reaching results has been the assign- 
ment of a representative of the ad- 
justment department to attend the 
weekly conferences of the transporta- 
tion officials. In this way the closest 
relationship is developed and oppor- 


tunity is provided the trial attorneys. 


to review the defence built up and to 
suggest methods of _ strengthening 
future defense. 


of the Bureau of Police. The program 
for installation of loading platforms 
has been referred to elsewhere. 


WHERE Most ACCIDENTS OCCUR 


An early method of accident analysis 
was the use of spot maps with colored 
pins. One copy of this map goes to 
the police department and another to 
the traffic engineer of the city. On 
account of the small scale possible on 
a map, a card file of accidents at given 
locations was devised. A _ typical 
“location” report reads as follows: 
Forbes at Dithridge 


File 14,956—1/12/25—8 a.m. Car 4861 
city-bound. As the car was moving in- 
bound at this place, an auto moving out- 
bound sidewiped the rear end of the car. 


These records are being used as a 
basis for the city’s installation of 
cautionary devices and markings. Each 
location is being carefully considered. 


PROPOSED PAINTING OF CAR 
OVERHANG LIMITS 


The operating committee has recom- 
mended and the recommendation has 
been approved that we employ a 
painter whose time will be entirely 
devoted to the pajnting of markings 
on streets to denote the overhang or 
sweep of cars. — 


RAILWAY AND CITY JOIN IN REPAIR 
OF PAVING AT Car Stops 


From Feb. 1, 1924, to June 15, 1925, 
this company spent about $5,300 for 
repair of paving at car stops. The 
department of highways and sewers 
was notified by letter regarding the 
need for repairing the paving in the 
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flanks of the street at these stops. The 
department has cheerfully complied 
each and every time, at an estimated 
cost to the city of $15,000. 


Various SAFETY MEASURES 


A number of safety measures, such 
as platforms in unusual locations, mov- 
ing the tracks at dangerous stopping 
locations, berthing control of cars, an 
electric switch controlled from the 
eurb, prohibition of work cars in the 
congested district during rush hours 
and automatic block signals, have been 
installed. Of the latter, the principal 
use is for protection of single-track 
lines, although they also are used for 
non-clearance indications and _ auto- 
matic spacing. Five automatic de- 
rails have been installed on grades 
to aid one-man car operation.* 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO VISION REMOVED. 
CLEARANCE CURVES 


Along the interurban routes in par- 
ticular the way department is clearing 
out all obstructions at road crossings 
to the view of both motormen and 
automobile drivers. The idea is to 
give a elear view to the driver from 
a_point 40 ft. from the car tracks and 
to ‘the motorman 400 ft. from the 
crossing. Clearance curves have also 
been authorized and largely installed 
at ten locations totaling 3,988 ft., the 
cost being $83,242. 

Danger signals of visible and audible 
type have been installed at two 
crossings on the Charleroi division. 
Visible danger signals were also rec- 
ommended for Forbes Street. where 
the cars turn into the Craft Avenue 
carhouse. Consideration is also being 
given to the adoption of a _ suitable 
sign or signal that will be equally 
visible by night or day where the 
tracks leave public highways at an 
acute angle. 


MONTHLY CHECKS REDUCE 
DERAILMENTS 


In July, 1924, a monthly check on 
derailments was instituted. This has 
caused a reduction from 766 derail- 
ments in the first twelve months with 
the present management to 513 for 
the second twelve months.} 


SAFETY IMPROVEMENTS ON OLD AND 
NEW CARs 


Many safety features are incor- 
porated in the new cars. These in- 
clude automatic life guards in place 
of projecting fenders, stop lights, anti- 
climbers, deadman’s controller, pneu- 
matic sanders with emergency mecha- 
nism, selective air-operated cushioned 
doors, emergency lock for air-operated 
exit door, porcelain grab handles with 
spring to give angle called for by 
height of passenger, outside mirrors 
on all one-man cars, window wipers, 
first-aid cabinets on interurban cars, 
automatic dynamic brake on couplers 
of six-motor trains. 

Pet cocks on the air reservoirs have 
been removed from the vertical posi- 
tion in which they could be opened by 
touching an obstruction and placed in 


_*See ELrecTrRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
June 27, 1925, page 1021. 

7The organization for doing this work is 
the subject of an article in ELectric RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Aug. 15, 1925, page 239. 
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CAR-MILES PER ACCIDENT AND PASSENGERS CARRIED PER ACCIDENT 


June I, 1921, Oct. 1, 1922, Feb. 1. 1924, 
to to to 

Oct. 1, 1922 Feb. 1, 1924 June 1, 1925 
MOURPORCEIGENUS ils onic. slelearsisv se rene 21,252 23,057 21,450 
Car mileage.....,.... . 50,519,224 51,983,888 52,222,690 
Car-miles per accident. . . 2307, 2,255 2,435 
Passengers carried....... , 425,479,643 434,703,366 437,348,647* 
Passengers carried per accident.......... 20,021 18,853 20,389* 


* The number of passengers actually carried was 
greater. In making reports on revenue passengers 
the auditor counts only three rides per 2z5-cent 
Sunday-holiday pass and only five rides per 4U-cent 


Sunday-holiday pass when the actual rides are 6.6 
and 8 respectively. Tnus Sunday-holiday pass rides 
are actually 20 to 40 per cent greater than auditor’s 
figures indicate. 


a horizontal position where they can 
easily be opened or closed from the 
outside edges of the car by means of a 
handle. 

The chrome-orange color adopted for 
car exteriors was selected because of 
its greater visibility and sales value. 


SAFETY IN THE SHOPS AND 
Way DEPARTMENT 


Every precaution has been taken at 
the shops to guard or screen machinery 
to avoid harm to workers. Special 
lenses are fitted for goggles. Kerosene 
torches for shop use have been replaced 
by electric flashlights, which are safer 
as well as cleaner, brighter and less 
dangerous. Special precautions are 
taken to see that workmen use safe 
tools. The same care is used in the 
‘way department. 


FIGURES THAT SHOW THE GOOD 
EFFECT OF SAFETY WoRK 


Data collected by the company show 
that less suits were entered for the 
first five months of 1925 than for any 
like period in the preceding fifteen 
years, even well below the receivership 
period, when the public was likely to 


bring suit. In numbers there were 40 
suits this year and 70 in 1924, com- 
pared with 51 for the lowest year of 
the receivership, 193 for the last year 
preceding the receivership and 85 for 
the lowest year in the record prior to 
the receivership. 

A comparison of accidents by clas- 
sifications by sixteen-month periods 
shows a pleasing decrease. Only four 
out of the fourteen classifications show 
an increase. Of these four, “alighting” 
and “falling in car’ could be cut in 
future by the use of double in place 
of single front doors on new and re- 
built cars and the better graduated 
resistors on the new control. The in- 
erease in motor vehicle collisions is 
due, of course, to the larger number 
of automobiles on the streets. It is 
hoped that the more stringent parking 
regulations and greater use of traffic 
signals and markers by the city will 
help in this direction. 

A summary of the accident record 
is given in the accompanying table. 

The accident comparison for the 
period July 1, 1923-June 30, 1924, and 
July 1, 1924-July 1, 1925, shows a re- 
duction from 18,004 to 15,445, or 2,559. 


Better Relations Between Management 


and Employees 


5. Outstanding accomplishment in development of good 
relations between management and employees. 


N COMMON with other electric 

railways the Pittsburgh Railways 
feels that it is most fortunate in the 
high type of men and women in its 
service, in their devotion to public 
service and in the good relations that 
exist between management and men. 
More than half of the 5,200-odd em- 


“ployees are members. of a national 


labor organization. As evidence of 
good relations, fifteen employees have 
served more than 40 years, twelve more 
than 35 years, 56 more than 30 years, 
114 more than 25 years and 227 more 
than 20 years. The average length 
of service of the trainmen slightly 
exceeds nine years. 


How a 62-Hour STRIKE LED TO A 
BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


It cannot be said that the present 
management has been free from labor 
troubles. Almost at the start of its 
régime inability to pay higher wages 
resulted in a 62-hour strike by the 


trainmen. When agreement proved im- 
possible the company took its case to 
the forum of public opinion through 
full-page advertisements in the daily 
papers, through letters to prominent 
business men, clergymen, etc. 

The mediation of the Mayor was 
invited by the men, yet at the end of 
hearings before him the Mayor issued 
a very strong statement assuring the 
company of full protection in the pro- 
posed operation of its cars. Before 
these operations had begun the men 
proposed a further conference, at which 
an agreement for two years at the 
then rate was signed. The company 
agreed to pay one-half the cost of one 
new uniform per man so that the motor- 
men might discard overalls. Even be- 
fore the strike the employees had shown 
their metal by the splendid way in 
which they conquered a severe snow 
and sleet storm, which the management 
was prompt to recognize by a letter of 
commendation. 


There have been many evidences since 
the strike that the men are earnestly 
trying to do their part to sell the com- 
pany’s service. Perhaps the spirit is 
best evidenced by a letter from the 
former business agent of the union, 
who expressed his sincere regret when 
he resigned from the service last 
March. From the end of the strike 
until his retirement the only matter 
brought up for interview by the union 
committee with the vice-president and 
superintendent of transportation was 
a discussion on dividing one-man car 
operation equally among motormen and 
conductors. The present business agent 
had not brought a- single case to the 
vice-president’s office up to July 1. 

That the united intelligence of the 
rank and file is weleomed appears from 
the fact that during a thirteen-month 
period 3,344 suggestions were received 
from employees and $2,160 paid for 
262 usable ideas. With the return 
to corporate management the group 
insurance plan of the Philadelphia 
Company was thrown open to all rail- 
way employees who desired it. An 
employee who leaves the service may 
have his policy transferred to his per- 
sonal account. 


EMPLOYEES’ EDUCATIONAL COURSES 


To help make better citizens and bet- 
ter employees, the management has co- 
operated with the three large univer- 
sities of the city (Duquesne, Pittsburgh 
and Carnegie Tech) and more recently 
with Geneva College of Beaver, Pa. 
The company pays up to $40 per term 
for courses satisfactorily completed. 

As another method of mutual edu- 
cation, arrangement was made with the 
Pittsburgh Section of the A.I.E.E. to 
hold its February meeting at the Home- 
wood shops. Exchange of employees 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company is in vogue, se- 
lected employees being sent from one 
company to the other every three weeks. 


UsE oF TECHNICAL PRESS 


The management appreciates the 
valuable information to be found in the 
technical press of the industry. At its 
own charge it subscribes for a large 
number of such magazines for its offi- 
cials. In the research department these 
magazines are systematically analyzed 
so that items of particular interest 
may be called to the attention of the 
officials to whom they would be of 
value. In addition the department clips 
and mounts headings for ready ref- 
erence. 

The management believes also in giv- 
ing as well as receiving. To this end 
it supplies the editors of the different 
industrial papers with advance copies 
of various forms of mail advertising, 
circulars and booklets, which give more 
than one tip for feature stories. 

Three methods are used to train 
employees in the art of properly pre- 
senting railway facts before the public. 
Two clubs of staff and junior officers 
give opportunities for self-expression 
with the members as critics, while a 
course in public speaking given by the 
Geneva College extension course assists 
other employees who desire such train- 
ing. 
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A pension plan has been put in effect. 
Under this, 75 faithful employees have 
been retired with month'y disburse- 
ments totaling about $5,000 per month 
in addition to free transportation. 

The welfare and medical bureaus of 
the adjustment department help the 
employees in adjusting their compensa- 
tion and in caring either for them or 
for their families in hours of need. 
The management often pays more com- 
pensation than is called for by the 
letter of the law. 

An employees’ association has been 
approved and the organization started 
to promote education, social and ath- 
letic activities among our employees. 
Not least is the expenditure of $665,000 


for improving ten carhouses and for 
providing modern crew rooms with rec- 
reational facilities, emergency hospital 
stations for public as well as rail- 
way use, a hall for social gatherings 
and other conveniences promoting com- 
fort. 

Through an old employee, well and 
affectionately known to the men, the 
management is looking out for em- 
ployees in need, not as a matter of 
charity but as an aid toward self-help. 
This assistance takes many forms: 
Medical care, loans, a cut in hospital 
bills,.a more suitable job, etc. Free 
transportation to employees has been 
changed to a form that is more con- 
venient. 


Financial 


6. Special accomplishment in financing which reduces 
the cost of new capital, such as the distribution of: 
securities among customers and employees, rearrange- 
ment of the financial structure, etc. 


HE Pittsburgh plan is largely a 

financial document. In the valu- 
ation proceedings prior to the reorgani- 
zation $62,500,000 was fixed by the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
mission as the then value of the Pitts- 
burgh Railways. Appeals were made 
by the city on the one hand and the 
company on the other. When the 
agreement was signed these appeals 
were dismissed and the $62,500,000 
valuation was accepted by both sides 
as the proper one upon which the com- 
pany should be allowed to earn a fixed 
return. 

This compromise had great financial 
consequences. It brought about the 
immediate discharge of the receivers. 
The management believed it better to 
accept a valuation upon which the com- 
pany can earn a return than to hold 
out for a higher valuation which, at 
the then rate of fare, would not have 
shown a living return. 

Under the rulings of the commission, 
public utility companies have uniformly 
been allowed to earn a 7 per cent re~ 
turn on the fixed valuation. The com- 
pany, however, in this agreement has 
accepted an assured 6 per cent return 
for the life of the agreement. 

By the terms of the Pittsburgh plan, 
however, the company is allowed to 
earn the cost of new capital in addition 
to the expenses incurred in the obtain- 
ing of such funds. Provision is also 
made for a reward for management in 
addition to the fixed return to capital. 
As far as can be learned this is the only 
contract in this industry containing 
such a provision. 

Another provision is the satisfactory 
settlement for approximate'y $8,000,000 
of current liabilities in excess of the 
current assets. Of this amount, approx- 
imately $2,000,000 was due the city of 
Pittsburgh and other municipalities for 


back taxes and for personal injuries: 


and damages. The difficulty was finally 
settled by the acceptance by the vari- 


ous municipalities of the guarantee of 
the company that these sums should be 
paid to them in equal installments over 
a period of ten years without interest. 

A paragraph in the agreement pro- 
vides that the company “shall endeavor 
to provide for finally bringing all the 
subsidiary companies into one com- 
pany and the conversion of the present 
mortgages into a single mortgage on 
the entire property.” 

A condition precedent to the dis- 
charge of the receivers was the pro- 
curement in the Pittsburgh district of 
$5,000,000 of new capital for the pur- 


\ 
chase of new equipment and rehabilita- 
tion of plant and facilities. This was 
secured by $38,000,000 car trust bonds 
bearing 6 per cent interest and payable 
over a term of fifteen years and 
$2,000,000 serial collateral 6 per cent 
notes payable $500,000 each year over 
a period of four years. 

[A further outline of the Pittsburgh 
contract is given at the beginning of 
this brief of the presentation. It has 
been the basis of which this great work 
by a great organization has been ac- 
complished, culminating in the award 
of this highest honor that it is possible 
to bestow. In the following issues of 
ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL will ap- 
pear further briefs of the other twelve 
contestants, all of which received such 
commendatory mention on the part of 
the Coffin Prize Committee.—EpiIrTor. ] 

In April, 1925, the company was able 
to sell on equally good terms another 
issue of car trust bonds, series B, to the 
face amount of $1,200,000. All these 
bonds were purchased by the public at 
not less than par for the later maturi- 
ties and at premiums above par for 
the earlier maturities. The company 
has contracted for 103 additional pas- 
senger cars from the proceeds of this 
loan: 

INSPECTION TRIPs BY BOND AND 
STOCK SALESMEN 


When securities of the Philadelphia 
Company, Pittsburgh Railways or other 
affiliated corporations are being offered 
to the public inspection trips to all of 
the major plants are arranged for the 
salesmen of the banking houses which 
are to handle the issue. These men 
are brought from all parts of the coun- 
try. At such times booklets are pre- 
pared to give the salesmen detailed 
statements of the plants, equipment, 
resources and future possibilities of 
the company. 


HUNT YOUR NEW HOME 
WITH A SUNDAY PASS 


40 CENT 


SUNDAY PASS 


Permits unrestricted riding in our cars in the Pittsburgh 
District. You can ride from Sewickley to Trafford City 
(regular day fare 66 2-3 cents) from McKeesport to Ems- 
worth, (regular day fare 43 1-3 cents) from Oakmont to 
Carnegie. (regular day fare 43 1-3 cents) in fact you can 


ride all day on any car except interurbans and cars ih 


Washington, Pa. 


25 CENT 


SUNDAY PASS 


Two Street Car Passes Free 
With Every 


Console Phonograph 


permits unlimited riding in the first fare zones from the 


downtown section of the city of Pittsburgh. 


Use the Sunday Pass to look over the oppor- 
tunities to live in the less congested districts. 


Buy your Pass from the Conductor 


PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS COMPANY 


“Live In and Expand Your Business 
In Greater Pittsburgh” 


eral, uy STERN&(p Read 


tus 214-920 PENN Ave 


The Weekly Pass Is Advertised by the Railway and by the Merchants 


Claims Association 
Proceedings 


by bus operation. 


Monday’s discussion centered on automobile 
accidents and claims, including those caused | 
On Thursday the physicians | 
and surgeons considered methods and periodical __ 
examinations of employees 


ican, Electric Railway Claims 

Association, held at Atlantic City 
on Oct. 5, many claim agents, attorneys, 
adjusters and investigators were pres- 
ent. At. the opening of the session, 
President Briggs suggested that each 
delegate in turn stand up and give his 
name and that of the company from 
which he came. This helped all to get 
acquainted and thus stimulated the dis- 
cussion. An abstract of the address 
of President Briggs follows: 


President’s Address 


There has been no committee on at- 
tendance this year, nor has there been 
any drive for delegates. The time has 
passed when the officers and executives 
should have to exhort the members to 
more active participation in association 
work. Several busy claims executives 
have written me of their inability to be 
present owing to activity in the courts 
and press of special work. Claim agents 
are “working executives,” in the sense 
that they are always in the midst of 
things and must know the full facts of 
their cases in addition to directing their 
organizations. This often holds them 
at home at the particular season of the 
year when our meetings roll around. 

It has been my privilege to attend the 
various meetings of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association. I 
have found the committee members 
much interested in the affairs of the 
Claims Association and ready to con- 
sider all projects brought before them 
at our instigation. The executive com- 
mittee, at a meeting on Nov. 21, 1924, 
failed to adopt the recommendation of 
the Claims Association, made in the 
form of a resolution at the last conven- 
tion, that the accident prevention com- 
mittee be made up of membership rep- 
resentative of the entire industry. It 
felt that the activity of the American 
Association in the work of accident 
prevention could best be accomplished 
through the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, on which 
the association now has a number of 
representatives. When our recommen- 
dation failed of adoption, the joint 
accident prevention committee was 
formed through co-operation with the 
Transportation & Traffic Association. 
At a meeting on April 14, 1925, there 


. T THE first session of the Amer- 


was presented to the executive commit- 
tee by your president a statement from 
the joint accident prevention committee 
that in its judgment the only way in 
which automobile accidents could be re- 
duced or controlled was by drastic legis- 
lation and strong enforcement of perti- 
nent laws. A tentative draft of a form 
of uniform state bill was presented as 
drawn by Co-Chairman Muir. The 
matter was referred to the association 
representatives on the Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, and there 
has as yet been no meeting of the con- 
ference to consider the legislation. This 
matter should be followed up by the 
incoming administration. 

I have referred to the changes tak- 
ing place in our transportation system. 
We have the one-man cars and the 
buses of our own, and the great mass of 
motor vehicles which are not our own. 
These vehicles, increasing by leaps and 
bounds, have far outstripped the in- 
crease in available streets and high- 
ways on which they may operate. The 
result is congestion and confusion, 
which give us added hazards. We are 
having more street accidents, unques- 
tionably so; we have made no headway 
in eliminating automobile accidents, 
even though other types of accidents 
have been practically eliminated in 
some instances. According to the De- 
partment of Commerce, in 57 cities there 
were 64 more deaths from automobile 
accidents in the four weeks ended Sept. 
12 than in the four preceding weeks. 
Some. of these deaths were due to 
buses, and others were due to traffic 
congestion, of which our vehicles are a 
part. An increase in street hazards is 
an increase in the hazards of a trans- 
portation system. There is nothing 
more important to study and swap ex- 
periences on than the public motor 
vehicle and the bus. Buses are new 
even to those who have been operating 
them from their inception. 

Please don’t be startled if I say that 
claims costs bid fair to increase rather 
than decrease during a transition 
period the like of which we are in the 
midst. I say this when applied to the 
urban properties, which have been and 
are well managed. And I charge this 
impending misfortune, which will be 
temporary, to the motor vehicles and 
the congested streets and highways. 
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H. D. Briggs 
Retiring President 


But the work of the modern claim 
department must be abreast of the de- 
velopments in transportation. We must 
meet the newer types of emergencies as 
they arise. Bus accidents are compara- 
tively new to us; we must study them 
from a prevention standpoint, and we 
must familiarize ourselves with the 
legal principles which govern the lia- 
bility for them; we must even learn the 
types of injuries which bus accidents 
produce. 

Most of the topics for discussion be- 
fore this convention have been touched 


J. H. Handlon 
President-Elect 


on before, but they have been selected 
with the idea that they are the most 
vital to the membership at this time. 
The bonus and awards system in acci- 
dent prevention is a subject which has 
been receiving considerable attention in 
several quarters, and it has been sug- 
gested as a subject for next year. 


Secretary’s Report 


E. L. Lindemuth read the report of 
the secretary. This said, in part, that 
there was a real need for more active 
interest on the part of members in the 
work of the association. The industry 
is passing through a transition period, 
in which important decisions of policy 
will be made. It was suggested and 
urged, therefore, that the executive 
committee give serious attention to 
arousing interest among members and 
to the study by committees of appro- 
priate subjects. 

H. K. Bennett, Providence, R. I., pre- 
sented the report of the special com- 
mittee on resolutions on the death of 
Past-President William Tichenor, a 
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former claim agent of the Terre Haute 
Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany. It was ordered that the resolu- 
tions be spread on the minutes of the 
Claims Association and a copy for- 
warded to the family of the deceased. 

In presenting the resolutions, Mr. 
Bennett added some personal reminis- 
cences of Mr. Tichenor. After the reso- 
lutions -had been passed, the members 
rose and stood silent for a moment in 
memory of Mr. Tichenor. i 

The president appointed as a nominat- 
ing committee three past-presidents: 
W. H. Hyland, Gloversville, N. Y.; 
Wallace Muir, Lexington, Ky.; and 
W. F. Weh, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The report of the committee on em- 
ployment was presented by W. G. Mar- 
shall, chairman. It said that the com- 
mittee was organized for the purpose 
of assisting deserving claims men, 
whose applications were received, to 
secure positions in claims work and to 
assist member companies in filling 
vacancies in their claims departments. 
During the past year two such applica- 
tions for employment had been re- 
ceived, but no requests for employees 
had been made. 


PAPERS PRESENTED 


Several papers were then presented. 
The first was on “Suggested Methods to 
Follow in Keeping Track of the Move- 
ment of Plaintiffs and Witnesses Before 
and After Trial,” by R. E. Smith, chief 
investigator of the Cleveland Railway. 
This paper was read by J. S. Kubu, 
assistant superintendent of the acci- 
dent department of the same company. 
The second paper was on ‘Recording of 
Claims Costs,” by W. G. Marshall, man- 
ager adjustment bureau Pittsburgh 
Railways. Both of these papers are 
printed in abstract elsewhere in this 
issue. The suggestions made in the 
paper by Mr. Marshall, on motion, were 
referred to the incoming executive com- 
mittee for action. This paper was fol- 
lowed by some discussion as to the 
department in the company which tabu- 
lated accident statistics, and it de- 
veloped that with most of the com- 
panies these records were kept by the 
claims department. 

Dr. Hart E. Fisher, chief surgeon 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company, read 
a paper on the Schaefer prone-pressure 
method of resuscitation, illustrated by 
motion pictures, and J. W. Giltner, 
chief claim agent Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion & Light Company, read a paper on 
“Automobile Hazards.” These papers 
will be found in abstract elsewhere in 
this issue. 

President John N. Shannahan of the 
American Association at this point ad- 
dressed the convention. He said that 
during the war two words were so con- 
tinuously used that they had almost 
lost their original meaning, namely, co- 
ordination and _ co-operation. The 
word “modernization” was much the 
same, but the meaning back of it should 
not be forgotten. A recent tabulation 
has shown that there were 25,000 ob- 
solete cars at present in service. This 
fact is a challenge to the railway men, 
and they should keep abreast of the 
times in equipment. , 

Executive Secretary Welsh said the 
association headquarters were always 


‘ presented: 


glad to be of assistance to any and all 
members and that the services of the 
managing director, Mr. Storrs, were 
available to all. 


AUTOMOBILE HAZARDS 


The paper by Mr. Giltner, already 
mentioned, aroused considerable dis- 
cussion. A number of those present 
testified that accidents with automo- 
biles constituted a majority of their 
accidents, and while the driver of the 
automobile was often negligent, it was 
difficult to prove the negligence of a 
guest in the automobile. 

A delegate from Illinois cited a re- 
cent case in that state, in which it was 
held that where the driver of the auto- 
mobile violated the laws of the state 
(like failing to stop at a stop sign at a 
railway crossing), the occupants of the 
car were presumed to be negligent. 

C. E, Proctor, Memphis, said that in 
Tennessee the court had held that per- 
sons riding in automobiles must use a 
reasonable degree of care for their own 
safety. In other words, if they see an 
approaching trolley car it is their busi- 
ness to call the driver’s attention to it, 
and if they do not do so they are guilty 
of contributory negligence. : 

A. C. Mayo, New York, said that the 
rule in New York State was practically 
the same as stated by Mr. Proctor. 
The court always remits to the jury the 
question of contributory negligence of 


the occupants of the automobile for 
what it is worth. He usually makes the 
request that if the jury believes the ac- 
cident was caused solely by the negli- 
gence of the driver, the verdict must 
be for the defendant. Mr. Mayo also 


‘said the courts of New York make a 


distinction between the last clear 
chance doctrine and that of wanton and 
willful negligence. In the case of last 
clear chance, the instructions are that 
the motorman either saw, or by the 
exercise of ordinary care should have 
seen, whereas the doctrine of wanton 
and willful negligence declares that the 
motorman actually did see. 


Motor Bus AcCcIDENTS 


Charles E. Redfern, claim agent 
United Electric Railways, Providence. 
R. I, presented a paper on the sub- 
ject “Motor Bus Accidents.” It will be 
found in abstract elsewhere in this 
issue. 

H. F. Drown, Newark, N. J., pointed 
out that one reason for the low figure 
for the cost of bus accidents may be 
that buses on many properties have 
been operating for a short time only, 
so thatthe full accident claims for 
damages are not yet filed or settled. 

A discussion followed as to whether 
casualty insurance for buses should be 
carried or the company should carry its 
own risk. In most of the cases cited 
the companies carried their own risk. 


Thursday’s Session 
Claims Association 


N TUESDAY afternoon the 
() Claims Association held a joint 
meeting with the Transportation 

& Traffic Association, and this meeting 
was reported in last week’s issue of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. The final 
session of the Claims Association con- 
vened at 2:30 p.m. on Thursday, Oct. 8. 

The first paper on the program was 
on “Methods Adopted with a View of 
Increasing the Average Number of 
Witnesses per Accident,” by J. H. Hand- 
lon, Market Street Railway, San Fran- 
cisco. This paper is published in ab- 
stract elsewhere in this issue. 

The association then proceeded to 
take up the medical and surgical papers 
which had been prepared under the 
direction of the medical and surgical 
committee, Dr. Frederick L. Mosser, 
Third Avenue Railway, New York, 
chairman. Under the direction of this 
committee the following papers were 
“Co-operation, the Out- 
standing Need in the Management of 
Industrial Eye Accidents,” by Dr. Ben 
Witt Key; “Medical and Surgical Ad- 
vantages to Workmen Under Work- 


men’s Compensation Laws,” by Hon.- 


Henry D. Sayer, and “A Discussion of 
Routine Methods of Medical Examina- 
tion of Employees,” by Dr. Ben E. 
Sibley. A rising vote of thanks’ was 
given to the authors for these three 
papers. 

During. the discussion on these papers 


Dr. Mosser acted as chairman and sug- 
gested that the discussion might first 
take up the maximum _pressure— 
systolic pressure—at which a man 
should be allowed to operate a trolley 
car or bus. 

Dr. A. S. Driscoll, Staten Island, 
N. Y., thought that the cause of the 
pressure was more important than the 
pressure itself. If the pressure was 
caused by pathological reasons, it 
might well be that the man should not 
be allowed to operate any sort of vehicle 
on the public highway. In all cases 
where men had been taken from the 
cars on his property the systolic pres- 
sure had exceeded 170. 

Dr, E, W. Miller, Milwaukee, pointed 
out that high blood pressure or hyper- 
tension was usually accompanied by a 
marked irritability of the nervous sys- 
tem. He also believed pulse pressure 
was an important consideration. 

Dr. Hart E. Fisher, Chicago, said 
the matter was a moot question and 
that at a recent convention of the police 
and fire surgeons, one member of the 
committee urged a standard of 145, 
while another put the maximum at 200. 
He thought any definite standard of 
say 160 or 180 might do injustice in 
some cases. If the pulse pressure was 
not high and in moderate comparison 
with the diastolic, and the systolic was 
apparently in accord, there was no 
great risk. He also suggested that in 
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cases of measuring high blood pres- 
sure, the mercury barometer was pref- 
erable to aneroid or spring type. 

A delegate then asked Dr. Sibley 
why, in his paper, he had selected the 
arbitrary age as 50 and whether any 
particular difficulty had been found in 
inducing the employees to take period- 
ical physical examinations. Dr. Sibley 
replied that the age of 50 was taken 
rather arbitrarily and that the men had 
become convinced that such an exam- 
ination was a good thing for each of 
them personally, so‘that no objection 
had been raised to it. 

Dr. Miller, Milwaukee, said that the 
conduct of physical examinations had 
become more easy with his company be- 


cause the doctors gave medical advice 


as well as examination. 
EMPLOYMENT OF SPECIALISTS 


At the suggestion of President 
Briggs, the attending physicians then 
discussed the extent to which specialists 
were used in the case of serious 
trouble in accidents or with employees. 

Dr. Fisher, Chicago, said that on his 
road those cases requiring special 
treatment were referred to a specialist. 
A delegate from one of the small roads 
said that on his road treatment by the 
family doctor is permitted, but that 
from time to time physical examina- 
tions were made by the eompany doc- 
tor to see that the treatment is being 
carried out in a competent manner. 

W. H. Hyland, Gloversville, said he 
thought it would be difficult for a rail- 
way company to insist that a person 
injured in an accident give up treat- 
ment from his own doctor and come 
under the care of the company doctor, 
simply because he had been a passenger 
on the railroad. 

The previous speaker said his remarks 
had applied only to employees and not 
to passengers, though his company en- 
deavored to influence injured passen- 
gers to get under the care of a compe- 
tent physician or surgeon. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The report of the committee on 
nominations was then received. It rec- 
ommended the following officers for the 
coming year: 

For president, J. H. Handlon, claim 
agent Market Street Railway, San 
Francisco. 

First vice-president, C. B. Proctor, 
claim agent Memphis Street Railway. 

Second vice-president, J. S. Kubu, 
assistant superintendent. accident de- 
partment, Cleveland Railway. 


- Third vice-president, E. L. Linde- 

muth, manager claims department, 

Wilkes-Barre Railway. ; 
Secretary-treasurer, J. W. Welsh, 


executive secretary American Electric 
Railway Association. 

Executive committee, the officers and 
S. J. Herrell, claim agent Knoxville 
Power & Light Company; L. S. Wynne, 
general claim agent Georgia Railway & 
Power Company; Dr. Hart E. Fisher, 
chief surgeon Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company, and H. O. Allison, commer- 
cial manager Beaver Valley Traction 
Company, New Brighton, Pa. 

Convention secretary, G. E. Hellmuth, 
claims attorney Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad. 


These officers were elected unani- 
mously. 

President Briggs then explained that 
Mr. Handlon could not be present, but 
he congratulated the association on his 
election as president. A telegram was 
sent to Mr. Handlon advising him of 
his election and sending most hearty 


felicitations. The other elected officers 
were then presented to the convention 
and expressed their appreciation of the 
honor conferred. 

The convention closed with the pres- 
entation by W. H. Hyland of a past- 
president’s badge to Mr. Briggs, the 
retiring president of the association. 


—— 


Increasing the Number 
of Witnesses per Accident’ 


By J. H. Handlon 


Claim Agent Market Street Railway 
; San Francisco, Cal. 


Competition between mo- 
torman and conductor, ob- 
servation of the license 
numbers of passing autos 


and a visit to the scene of 

the accident on the next 

day are among the means 
suggested 


to obtain witnesses is immedi- 

ately after the accident happens. 
Delay is dangerous for witnesses often 
drift away and their whereabouts may 
forever remain unknown. Let trainmen 
be held individually responsible for 
securing witnesses’ names and ad- 
dresses. The usual tendency is to im- 
pose that duty solely upon the 
conductor, when the motormen should 
be held equally responsible. Two em- 
ployees could undoubtedy accomplish 
better results than one. Sometimes, of 
course, it is not always feasible for the 
motorman to leave his post, but such 
instances are the exception. 

Forms headed “Witnesses obtained 
by conductor” or ‘Witnesses obtained 
by motorman” could be prepared to ad- 
vantage for trainmen’s use. Each train- 
man is thus encouraged to outdo the 
other in his efforts to secure as many 
witnesses as possible. 

Witness cards—and trainmen should 
always carry an ample supply—pref- 
erably should contain little or no 
printed matter so that witnesses will 
not hesitate to sign them. When read- 
ing matter is used the witness looks 
with suspicion upon the request for his 
signature and therefore he does not 
willingly grant the request, especially 
if he is a foreigner or illiterate or one 
whose eyesight is weak and who does 
not have his reading glasses with him. 
Lines, however, might be provided for 
the signature, business address, home 
address and out of town address. Sev- 
eral stub ends of pencils carried con- 
veniently in their pockets by trainmen 


Ni WILL agree that the best time 


*Abstract of paper presented at the an- 
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often prove helpful to them 
emergency. 

In the event a street car collides 
with a ‘pedestrian, vehicle ‘or obstruc- 
tion, trainmen should be taught that 
under those circumstances it is im- 
portant that they first endeaver to 
secure the names and addresses of the 
people on the street, for the people on 
the street usually have the best view 
of what took place. Street witnesses 
have an advantage over passengers in 
being able more intelligently to. gage 
the speed of the vehicle or vehicles in- 
volved. They can better determine the 
exact location of the accident, whether 
the bell was being rung on the street 
car, whether the street car made a 
rumbling noise as it approached the 
scene of the accident or whether a siren 
was being blown by the driver of the 
automobile. In addition to the street 
witnesses trainmen should also be 
taught to secure the names and ad- 
dresses of every passenger on the car, 
and whenever possible, of course, to 
give preference to passengers riding in 
the front part of the car or to those 
whose view of the accident would be the 
best. 

Trainmen at times are disposed not 
to ask some passengers for their names 
on the theory that they cou'd not have 
had a good view of the accident. In this 
they err, for they forget that the pas- 
sengers who did not actually see what 
took place may be in a position to con- 
firm what the eyewitnesses say relative 
to the location of the accident, the speed 
of the car, and what is very important 
in determining speeds, the distance the 
car traveled after the impact. Wit- 
nesses who are reluctant to give their 
names may be induced to do so if im- 
pressed by the earnestness of the em- 
ployee when he makes the appeal, and 
more particularly if they realize that 
the employee is in trouble with his 
employers if he is unsuccessful in ob- 
taining their names. The fact should 
be borne in mind that the average wit- 
ness would rather assist the employee 
than the company. 

A wise conductor or motorman first 
approaches a person he feels sure will 
give his or her name and address, for 
he is aware of the persuasive effect the 
securing of the name of the first person 
approached will have upon the other 
witnesses who ordinarily fall in line 
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and freely give their names when some- 
one else has taken the initiative. 

Numbers taken of passing cars and 
other vehicles sometimes assist in locat- 
ing additional witnesses, and a house- 
to-house canvass for witnesses by a 
representative of the claim department 
often proves successful. This canvass 
should include buildings on adjoining 
streets having windows with a view of 
the scene of the accident. 


CANVASS BY INVESTIGATOR 


Inquiries made in the vicinity of the 
accident by a special investigator whose 
connection with the company is un- 
known sometimes disclose witnesses 
not otherwise developed. A visit to the 
scene of the accident at the same hour 
on the following day or on the same day 
of the following week may reveal other 
witnesses, such as newspaper carriers, 
milkmen, icemen or other delivery men 
who daily travel the same route at 
about the same time or on certain days. 

Claims department investigators can 
sometimes co-operate with trainmen in 
locating additional witnesses by ascer- 
taining the identity of passengers 
pointed out to them by trainmen as hav- 
ing witnessed an accident and who have 
heretofore refused to disclose their 
identity. Police and hospital records of 
witnesses increase the total number of 
witnesses per accident, and advertise- 
ments for witnesses inserted in the 
newspapers with the company’s name 
not mentioned are often helpful, par- 
ticularly if the accident occurs in a 
district of the city populated by 
foreigners, and the advertising columns 
of a newspaper printed in the language 
of most of the persons residing in that 
vicinity are utilized. 

Accident insurance companies some- 
times have at their command facts 
relative to accidents not obtainable else- 
where, hence it is a good idea to seek 
information from such companies. 


CONTESTS ON NUMBER OBTAINED 


Contests among trainmen devised 
with a view of increasing the average 
number of witnesses per accident can 
be conducted, say weekly or month'y, 
either on an individual basis or by com- 
paring one carhouse or division with 
another. Rewards can be given or 
some other recognition used as an in- 
centive. Such contests bring about 
splendid results in increasing the wit- 
nesses per accident ratio, regardless of 
the criticism made that trainmen are 
thereby encouraged to turn in fictitious 
names in order to make a favorable 
showing. 

The popularity or unpopularity of 
the company in the community or com- 
munities in which it operates reflects 
itself in the willingness or unwilling- 
ness of witnesses to give unhesitatingly 
their names and addresses. During 
periods when the company is subject to 
attack by the newspapers, which some- 
times happens, it will be found that the 
number of witnesses obtained per ac- 
cident is lessened, and vice versa, when 
the company is riding upon the crest of 
popularity witnesses to accidents who. 
voluntarily offer their names and ad- 
dresses with a view of being of service 
to the employees and to the company. 
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Motor Bus Accidents 


Charles E, Redfern 


E STARTED operating buses in 
W Providence in July, 1922. Dur- 

ing the first six months we ran 
320,627 bus-miles, in 1923, 847,872 bus- 
miles, and in 1924, 1,123,849 bus-miles, 
thus practically doubling our mileage 
in our 2% years of operation. I will 
now give some comparisons between the 
bus and the trolley from an accident 
standpoint. 

During 1924 it may be said that 
we were fairly well launched in the 
bus business. We were operating 
44 buses and were getting experi- 
ence in both suburban and urban 
operation. We ran 4,147 bus-miles 
per accident and 2,183 trolley-miles 
per accident. In 1924 we settled 42 
per cent of the claims arising from 
bus operation and 44 per cent of those 
arising from trolley operation at an 
average cost for the bus of $42.97 and 
for the trolley of $66.56. 
ures indicate anything it is that the 
number and severity of bus accidents 
are not as great as those in which 
trolleys figure, but I do not assert. that 
they form any basis upon which you 
can predict your own experience. All 
of us realize that one bad accident can 
knock these comparative computations 
into a cocked hat. It cost us in 1924 
1.3 cents per mile for our trolley acci- 
dents and 4.4 mills for our bus acci- 
dents. Mull that over. The average 
cost of accident per passenger carried 
was 1.2 mills in the case of buses and 
1.8 mills for the trolley. 

If these figures indicate anything at 
all they indicate that in Providence at 
the present stage of our bus develop- 
ment the bus, as compared with the 
trolley car, shows up in a better light. 
If you ask me why it does I will say 
that, without regard to figures, bus 
operation will not produce.the claims 
that trolley operation will because there 
is something in the psychology of the 
American people which makes them less 


prone to make much of a minor bus. 


accident. They seem to regard minor 
collisions, in fact minor happenings of 
any nature, as something to be laughed 
off. I think that perhaps this attitude 


*Abstract of paper presented at the an- 
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somewhat better. 
lisions are the most fruitfu! 


If these fig- 


By C. E. Redfern 


Claim Agent United Electric Railways 


Providence, R. I. 


Bus accidents in Providence are 
fewer than trolley accidents. 
The legal position of the bus is 


Rear-end col- 


sources of damage 


is because we do not follow up these 
minor accidents as closely as we have 
to follow our trolley accidents. Our 
riders seemingly differentiate bus acci- 
dents from trolley and we do not have 
to bother with small claims. 


KIND oF ACCIDENTS TO BE EXPECTED 


That you may get an idea of the 
sort of accidents to expect I have classi- 
fied the accidents for the twelve months 
ending May 31, 1925, at which time this 
paper is written. 

We had 22 boarding and alighting 
accidents. Twelve of these fell leaving 
a standing bus, and six fell leaving a 
moving bus; two as a result of the 
premature starting of bus as they were 
leaving and one because of premature 
starting as he was boarding. We have 


COLLISIONS WITH AUTOMOBILES 
Auto overtook bus and struck it in rear. 30 
Bus overtook auto in apparent retaliation 16 
Auto’ pulled from: curb: iim ./.0 see 7 


Right angle collision from right....... 18 
Right angle collision from left........ 6 
Auto hit ‘side of bus 3%....145 << sale 25 
Auto turned in sharply from rear....... 15 
Hit standing auto: ,... i)... 2 sa waee eee 11 
Head-on collision, bus and auto........ 10 
Bus cut short in front of auto......... z 
Streetcar) Hit sbusmyee. eee PUR 10 
Bus hit street (cars ./): sim. wetetueineene 3 


a classification known as “injured on 
bus,” embracing injuries received by 
passengers from causes other than col- 
lisions with other vehicles. We had 
eight of these. One thrown to floor by 
sudden starting of bus, two by sudden 
stopping, one by skidding of bus, two 
by jolting of bus, one by slipping. on 
floor and one woman got her arm 
badly jammed between the side of a 
bus and a pole on the sidewalk. 

Our miscellaneous accidents subdivide 
as follows: Twenty-four caused by bus 
striking a fixed object such as a boulder 
or post, four animals (dogs) struck, 
twenty instances of damage to clothing 
from defective or dirty equipment, one 
accident in which a bus crowded an- 
other vehicle and caused it to strike a 
pole, four cases in which the rear wheel 
of the bus came off while in motion 
and five instances in which the bus 
skidded. 

We got mixed up with pedestrians 
five times. In one instance we ran up 
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on the sidewalk and struck a man, we 
struck another who was walking in the 
same direction on the road, another one 
was struck while crossing the street 
and twice pedestrians were injured by 
walking into the side of a bus. 


LEGAL POSITION BETTER WITH TROLLEY 


In spite of the fact that every auto- 
mobile accident involves not only prop- 
erty damage, usually of a considerable 
amount, but also potential injury to 
driver and passengers, most of us have 
been able to lower our accident costs 
because of the increasing tendency of 
our courts of law to appreciate the fact 
that a trolley track is a place of danger 
and a place to be approached with the 
utmost caution and that failure to do so 
is negligence as a matter of law; that a 
trolley car is not capable of lateral 
mobility but is running upon a steering 
highway; that this highway is plainly 
discernible by drivers and pedestrians 
and that they enter upon this highway 
to their possible harm if they act other- 
wise than in a careful and prudent 
manner. 

How different it is in cases involving 
collisions between automobiles and mo- 
tor buses or between buses and pedes- 
trians. We are in no better position as 
regards strategy than our claimant, 
and it becomes necessary to regard the 
motor bus accident as nearly involving 
questions of fact as to particular hap- 
penings under particular circumstances 
as a problem for a jury. 

It becomes important, therefore, that 
we pay the utmost attention to the per- 
sonnel of these men who operate our 
buses. It is my opinion that a bus 
driver requires a nicer judgment, a 
quicker reaction to the stimulus of 
hazard and an ability more quickly to 
appreciate constantly varying traffic 
conditions and set-ups than the oper- 
ator of a trolley. In Providence, under 
an agreement with the union, we select 
our drivers from among our platform 
men. I think that the experience gained 
as the motorman of a trolley car is of 
inestimable worth to a bus driver, but 
I do not believe that the bus drivers 
shouldbe selected on the basis of 
seniority of those seeking the position. 
~ Because it must weave in and out of 
traffic, sometimes at high speed, the 
bus brings us a greater variety of 
questions to solve than the trolley car. 
More attention should be paid also to 
minor infractions of rules than is paid 
in the operation of trolleys, for the 
reason that minor infractions are much 


more provocative of harm. 


Another thought. Don’t try to save 
money on maintenance. Get the best 
men you can and see that they are 
properly supervised, because the im- 
portance of frequent and thorough in- 
spection, repair and replacement cannot 
be. overestimated. The probable con- 
sequences of a defective steering 
knuckle, steering yoke, drag link, steer- 
ing arm or defective brakes are at 
once apparent. One weak man in your 
inspection department will cost you 
more money than the salaries of a 
dozen good men. 

Like all healthy, new things this bus 
business is branching out, and this 
means new problems. I refer to the 
new departure of running bus tours 
at so much a head to more or less re- 


mote parts of the country and to the 
chartering of buses by .touring com- 
panies for the purpose of making ex- 
tended trips of three and four days 
duration. We hope, of course, that our 
drivers on these trips will be more than 
ordinarily careful. 

I have touched upon the desirability 
of your becoming identified, at the in- 
ception of this new thing in organized 


transportation, with the conduct of the 


business. Make it a point to ride your 
buses and determine whether their 
schedules are such that your men have 
to drive at excessive speed. The makers 
of your schedules will be glad to have 
your opinion. Your influence may be 
far reaching in the cultivation among 
your drivers of an esprit de corps, in 
making them feel that they are picked 
men; men of unusual discretion and 
with unusual responsibilities. 


Most TROUBLESOME KIND OF ACCIDENTS 


I shall briefly touch upon the sort of 
accident from which we may anticipate 
the most trouble. The collision of the 
bus and the trolley takes first ranks, as 
we are practically without recourse if 
we operate both, and our only hope is 
that this accident, if it happens, comes 
at a time when neither has passengers. 
This accident is particularly liable to 
occur in urban operation; seldom in 
suburban. It is usually prolific of in- 
juries but usually happens as a result 
of congestion and at a. time when 
neither bus nor trolley is moving rap- 
idly. We had thirteen collisions of this 
sort last year and none of them caused 
much trouble. 

My experience has been that we have 


most to fear the collisions between our 
buses and the rear ends of other 
vehicles, as they offer us slight chance 
to deny or contest liability and are 
very fruitful of damage. They are hard 
to prevent under present-day traffic 
conditions, even in suburban districts, 
because it is hard for a driver to keep 
very far in the rear of the preceding 
vehicle. If he drops backs to a safe 
distance an automobile coming from his 
rear is almost sure to pass him and, 
slant into the space his caution has 
opened and the falling back process has 
to be repeated. Drivers are only human 
and schedules have to be met. The bus 
driver, therefore, often is in a position 
when he cannot stop as quickly as the 
car ahead, usually a much lighter car, 
and a collision results. Frequent and 
thorough brake inspection is the only 
deterrent I can think of outside of con- 
stant and unremitting watchfulness. 

Our head-on collisions have been 
caused usually by an automobile leaving 
a line of traffic and colliding with a 
bus and vice versa. With regard to 
these accidents some bus drivers are 
inclined to hog the road and to make 
the other chap crowd over. This is 
lamentable and this tendency is respon- 
sible for most of our head-on collisions. 
This trait seems to be ingrained in 
some drivers and no! amount of disci- 
pline will remove it. The only remedy 
is to fire them. 

Right-angle collisions afford us more 
of a chance to deny liability although 
they nearly always involve questions 
of fact. They have proved the least 
bothersome of the collision accidents in 
my experience. 


Medical Advantages of 


W orkmen’s Compensation’ 


Henry D. Sayer 


E ARE invited to consider to- 
VW day the medical and surgical 


benefits received by injured 
workmen through the operation of 
workmen’s compensation laws. 
came into being when it was recognized 
in the law that the working man who 
sold the only commodity that he had to 
sell, namely, the strength of his arm 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
annual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Claims Association, Atlantic City, 
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They, 


By Henry D. Sayer 


Executive Director’ Wolff Industrial Sefvice, Inc., 


and Formerly Industrial Commissioner 
State of New York 


These laws represent a great 
gain over former methods of 
settlement. 


The obligation on 


employer to furnish medical and 
surgical treatment is an impor- 
tant feature 


and the skill of his hand, did not in so 
doing sell his life or his body. It came 
to be recognized that the industry itself, 
must be regarded as the chief offender 
and that it was no argument to satisfy 
the helpless widow that her husband 
fell a victim to the risk of the business, 
or that it was the negligence of a 
fellow servant that was responsible for 
her loss. .Men said, let us treat these 
losses aS something inseparable from 
the industry itself, let us devise means 
of spreading the cost of them over the 
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industry as a whole, and let us provide 
a certain relief for the loss of wages 
or wage earning capacity entailed. 

This was the underlying theory of 
all our compensation laws. The benefits 
paid may not be equal to the occasional 
recovery under the old system, but they 
are certain and sure, they are speedy, 
they do not ordinarily require the in- 
tervention of lawyers and they are had 
without diminution on account of court 
expenses. They are brought, for the 
most part, to the workmen at the time 
when they are most needed; that is, at 
the time of the immediate wage loss, 
not months or years later. They repre- 
sent the proportion of wages that is ab- 
solutely required for keeping the man 
and his family from need; they save 
him from becoming an object of char- 
ity; they preserve his self-respect. 


MEDICAL PROVISIONS ALSO IMPORTANT 


But important as the provisions for 
money relief are, they would be wholly 
inadequate were it not for the further 
provisions that the employer furnish 
such medical and surgical care and 
treatment, nursing and hospital care, 
crutches and other needed apparatus 
as may be required by the nature of the 
injury. This provision is a very simple 
and seemingly insignificant one, but if 
the relief provisions of the compensa- 
tion laws brought about economic 
changes, the medical provisions brought 
about revolution. For the first time in 
history the employer found himself 
directly responsible for providing ade- 
quate medical care for his injured 
workmen. He began to see for himself 
and realize what the cost was of in- 
dustrial accident. 

Through the provision that the em- 
ployer must sécure the payment of com- 
pensation; that is, must insure it, or 
otherwise comply with the requirements 
of his state law, the immediate payment 
of the medical cost in most cases was 
thrown upon the insurance company or 
industrial accident fund. Few of the 
insurance companies had a really ade- 
quate vision of the medical problem 
when they began writing workmen’s 
compensation jnsurance. Their ideas 
and traditions were of examinations 
and determinations of liability, not of 
treatment. The matter of treatment 
to a great extent still remained a 
haphazard, go-as-you-please matter. 
The employer sent his men to the 
so-called “geographical doctor.” the 
doctor whose principal qualification for 
treating industrial injuries was his 
nearness to the plant of the employer. 
Or the employer left the matter of the 
selection of a doctor in many cases to 
his workmen, and that meant in far too 
many cases the lodge doctor or the 
doctor whose chief qualification was his 
ability to speak the native tongue of 
the workmen. 

The inevitable result was high medi- 
cal costs, larger compensation benefits 
due to incompetent treatment. and 
sometimes, too, the inevitable collusion 
to get larger benefits than warranted 
by the injury. The companies awoke 
to this situation and felt the need of 
doing something to check it. 
was, and not till then, that industrial 
surgery began to be recognized as a 
specialty, for such it really is. When 
emv'oyers and insurance companies 


Then at” 
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had to pay for permanent disabilities in 
terms of actual disability they began to 
plan to reduce those disabilities. 

The industrial surgical service was 
born out of the necessity of the em- 
ployer, or his insurance carrier, to 
furnish adequate medical and surgical 
service to his injured employees, and 
the absolute lack of an adequate means 
of meeting that responsibility. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGICAL SERVICE 


What are some of the elements of a 
proper industrial surgical service? 

First, the treatment of cases must 
be intrusted only to the hands of those 
who are thoroughly competent and im- 
bued with the ideals of service. It will 
not do needlessly to ask an injured 
worker, bleeding or crippled, to travel 
great distances through the crowded 
city to reach a doctor. Mere nearness 
of a doctor, on the other hand, is no 
qualification. In a large city, such as 
New York or Chicago, it is essential, 
therefore, that the service, in addition 
to a main clinic, have branch offices or 
surgical dressing stations, located with 
due regard to the industrial sections 
and the lines of transit, and in charge 
of competent surgeons, with nurses, 
through the entire working day. 

Again, and most important, such a 
service should have within its members 
consulting physicians and surgeons of 
the highest standing and skill. The 
younger men, who are in the clinics and 
out on the firing Jine, perhaps in the 
first aid station in the factory or on the 
job, very greatly need the skillful guid- 
ance of the very best men in their lines 
in the profession. There are constantly 
arising difficult cases from the surgical 
or medical standpoint, where a consul- 
tation with an older and more experi- 
enced surgeon is needed. Then, too, 
there may arise at any moment the case 
calling for the most competent opera- 
tive skill in the hospital. 

Another thing, the surgical facilities 
of the service must be supplemented in 
some or all of its clinics by full facil- 
ities, including equipment and techni- 


cal operators, for giving all the forms 


of post-surgical 
thermo-therapy, 


treatment, such as 
electro-therapy, me- 
chano-therapy, hydro-therapy and 
massage. When to use one form of 
treatment, when another; when to con- 
tinue and when to discontinue treat- 
ment, are questions of the greatest im- 
portance, and should be answered by 
the surgeon who has the requisite train- 
ing and experience in these forms of 
treatment. 

Another and most important feature 
of any such service is a central control 
and proper recording and reporting 
system. By a centralized control I 
mean that every case must be kept 
track of, the particular kind and length 
of treatment must be known to the cen- 
tral agency. and through such agency, 
there must be the ability to transfer a 
case from one doctor or one locality to 
another without losing contact with the 
ease. It is of little practical benefit if 
we have the man treated at the time of 
accident by a well-trained doctor and 
then send him home to fall into the 
hands of a local physician, who may 
not be a surgeon and with whom no 


contact is‘established. And the matter 


of records, how important it is, and 
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how little it is appreciated by the aver- 
age family practitioner. The necessity 
of good records, of prompt and accu- 
rate reports, is very well understood by 
every claim man who ever had to deal 
with a compensation case. 

This is a rounded out service. It is 
not an ideal dream, it is an actuality, 
to be found in a number of large cities. 
It is complete within itself, in that the 
employer or insurance company can 
commit to such a service the entire re- 
sponsibility for his medical obligations 
under the law, secure in the knowledge 
that whatever the situation that may 
develop, every indication for treatment, 
of whatever kind or character, may be 
and will be squarely met. 


LIMITATIONS ON MEDICAL AID 


Great as the benefits to workmen are, 
however, under our present laws, they 
are not all that they should be. In very 
few of the states is there provision for 
unlimited medical aid. In only nine 
states have such provisions been made. 
In six states the law requires the em- 
ployer to furnish such treatment for 
60 days, in six states there is a 90-day 
limit for medical service, in eight for 
30 -days, and in a- number of others 
there are various provisions, running” 
as low as ten days, and in many of 
them there is fixed a maximum amount 
that may be required to be expended. 
Why such limitations should exist it is 
indeed hard to understand, If we con- 
cede that industry is responsible for its 
accidents, why provide that the em- 
ployer may be compelled to furnish 
treatment only for a limited time? 
Are we going to give good treatment 
for the period the law requires, and 
then let the man seek what further 
treatment he requires at his own ex- 
pense? We all know what happens 
generally. The surgeon is so interested 
in his case that he goes right on treat- 
ing the case after the expiration of the 
statutory limit and he probably does not 
charge the workman anything for his 
services. And thus the burden that 
rightfully belongs on industry is shifted 
to the doctor. 

In the beginning, New York had a 
60-day limitation on statutory medical 
treatment, but now the employer is re- 
sponsible for medical care so long as 
the process of healing may require. 
I would that unlimited medical service 
was soon to be the universal ru'e. 

Perhaps the most controversial ques— 
tion in regard to the medical treatment 
of the injured workman has to do with 
the free choice of the physician. In 
my opinion free choice would be fatal 
to progress in industrial surgery; it 
would work out to the great disadvan- 
tage of the workman. In New York, 
as in most of the states, the responsi- 
bility for the choice of the physician 
is on the employer. It rightfully be- 
longs there so long as the employer is 
to be called upon to pay for the service. 
The injured man still has the choice of 


“his own physician, as he always had, 


if he wants to exercise the right he 
always had of paying for such service 
himself. Free choice is permitted only 
in two states, while in seven states the 
employee has the right to change physi- 
cians under certain conditions or with 
the consent of the administering au- 
thorities. 


\ 
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| Method of Resuscitation 


from Electrical Shock’ 


Dr. Hart E. Fisher 


electrical energy, we are experi- 

encing an increase in the number 
of people who are coming in contact 
with the current of high voltage and re- 
ceiving electrical shocks which are very 
often fatal, unless something is done at 
once to relieve the suspended animation 
or life. The only method available to 
relieve this suspended animation is 
through the performance of ‘artificial 
respiration on the patient. 

These cases of electric shock require 
immediate relief and.we cannot depend 
on the medical man, the physician, to 
be present when he is most needed. 
Experience has shown that the doctor, 
like the policeman, is often not available 
when most wanted. For this reason it 
is essential that the layman, the em- 
ployee, be so instructed that he can act 
without delay and begin the necessary 
effort toward resuscitation of his fellow 
employee. Every second is an hour 
when the patient’s diaphragm is para- 
lyzed and his lungs have ceased to oxy- 
genate h’s blood, and unless he is 
immediatelv assisted by artificial res- 
piration without delay, later efforts may 
be fatal. These cases of electric shock 
are very seldom killed outright and 
fatality is due, very often, to neglect to 
do the right thing at the right time. 

Every employee in an industry where 
electrical current or gas is used should 
be given the training and demonstra- 
tion in the performance of artificial 
respiration. 

Before taking up the effect of the 
electrical current on the human body, 
and the method of artificial respiration 
to use, it is essential that I say a few 
words about rescuing the patient or 
removing him from contact with the 
electrical current. 


/ IVING as we are today in an age of 


REMOVING PATIENT FROM CONTACT 


Each case of electrical contact is dif- 
ferent and each method of rescue has 
to be thought out at the scene of acci- 
dent. Quick and calm judgment is 


*Abstract of paper presented at. the 
annual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Claims Association, Atlantic City, 
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for 
How to remove patient from 


By Dr. Hart E. Fisher 


Chief Surgeon Chicago Rapid Transit Company 


Chicago, IIl. 


The cause of injury from electric 
shock is 


described and the 


Schaefer prone-pressure method 


resuscitation is indorsed. 


contact with live wire 


necessary so that the victim be removed 
in the shortest time possible and in a 
manner that safeguards the rescuer 
from a similar fate. 

If the rescuer will remember to use 
the right hand and forget that he has 
a left hand in making his rescue, there 
will be little chance of his receiving a 
fatal shock. Why? If the electrical 
current flows from one foot to the other, 
a minimum effect is produced, but if 
you permit the current to pass into one 
hand and traverse the chest and out the 
other hand, you will most certainly have 
a severe case of electrical shock result- 
ing. Crossing the heart and lung area 
is most often fatal. 

Be very careful not to touch the bare 
skin surfaces of the victim while he is 
in contact with the electrical conductor, 
as you will receive a severe shock. If 
it is necessary to touch the hands or 
face cover your hands with some non- 
conductor as dry clothing, rubber gloves, 
rubber sheeting or mackintosh. (Will 
these things ever be available at time of 
accident? Very seldom.) 

Stand on a dry board or some other 
non-conducting surface so that you are 
not grounded. Pulling on the loose 
folds of the victim’s clothing, provided 
it is dry, will often be the quickest 
means of removal of the patient from 
the electrical current. Dry clothing, 
neckties, leather belts, pieces of rope, a 
dry stick or piece of board will be very 
handy in breaking the electrical contact. 

Remove that part of the victim’s 
anatomy from the current which re- 
quires the least effort. Example: if the 
arm is on the electrical conductor, pull 
the arm away from the conductor and 
do not try to lift the patient’s body 
from the ground. 

In pulling the patient away from the 
current, do so with one quick pull so 
that he does not fall across the current 
conductor a second time, as the subse- 
quent shocking of the victim will make 
resuscitation impossible. Do not rock 
the victim or pull him away slowly as 
the are resulting will burn him severely. 

Be very careful that you do not touch 
the shoes of the victim, as the metal in 
the nails and eyelets conduct the cur- 
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rent, and you may receive a very severe 
shock. Also keep away from the pock- 
ets of the victim as he may have some 
metal in his pockets, such as a knife, 
pliers, nails or other tools and keys. If 
the switch that will cut off the current 
is close at hand, that may be the quick- 
est way of freeing the patient and shut- 
ting off the electrical energy. 

If it is raining and everything is wet 
at the time of the accident, then the 
quickest method is using your coat. 
Pull it off and turn it wrong side out, 
using the dry surface to stand on or to 
protect your hand in rescue. 

If the man receives a shock while he 
is on a pole and suspended in the air, 
be sure his life belt is secure to the pole 
so that when the current is broken he 
will not be dropped to the ground. Pass 
a hand line around the victim’s body 
and secure it to his belt, throw the 
line over the crossarm, and then lower 
the victim to the ground. Some au- 
thorities say, when the victim is about 
3 ft. from the ground, allow him to 
drop suddenly so that his feet strike the 
ground with a hard impact, which, the 
advocates believe, produces stimulation 
to the heart and brain centers, and aids 
in resuscitation. I do not advise you to 
attempt this as I believe that the re- 
sulting shock of the heels hitting the 
ground transmits a concussion to the 
brain center and retards recovery in- 
stead of aiding. 

If necessary to cut a live wire, use a 
hatchet or axe, being sure to turn your 
face away from the resulting flash. 
Above all things, gentlemen, act calmly, 
as this is one place in rescue work 
where you need control of all your fac- 
ulties, and a slip in your act may make 
two victims where there was one before. 


CAUSE OF INJURY FROM 
ELECTRICAL SHOCK 


What occurs when a person comes 
in contact with an electrically charged 
wire, third rail or other conductor? I 
will endeavor to explain the phenomena 
in terms devoid of medical parlance so 
that all of you may have some idea of 
this action. Separating the chest 
cavity from the abdominal cavity there 
is a large arched muscular partition, 
the diaphragm, which is the largest 
muscle in the body. The chest cavity 
contains the heart and lungs, and 
the abdominal cavity contains the 
stomach, intestines, spleen, liver, kid- 
neys, etc. The convex surface of this 
diaphragm is the floor of the chest and 
the coneave surface is the roof of the 
abdomen. . 

This diaphragm contracts and ex- 
pands rythmically, and it rises and falls 
similar to the action of a piston in an 
engine cylinder. When it contracts it 
causes the chest cavity to become 
smaller in capacity and this collapses 
the lungs and forces the air out of the 
lungs. When it expands it causes a 
vacuum to be created and the air rushes 
into the lungs as they are expanded. 
When the lungs fill with air that is in- 
spiration, and when the air is forced 
out of the lungs, that is expiration. 
These movements are controlled by the 
phrenic nerve, which receives its power 
or energy from the brain. These move- 
ments are automatic and beyond the 
control of the patient except for a short 
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period of time when he tries to hold 
his breath, and this is exerted solely 
by control of muscles, only for a short 
period of time. The lungs hang in the 
chest cavity by means of the great blood 
vessels and the bronchi. 

This diaphragm begins its activity at 
birth and when it ceases death results. 
The action of the diaphragm is neces- 
sary for the interchange of fresh air 
for the impure air given off in the act 
of breathing. The person requires oxy- 
gen in his blood and he must give off 
carbon dioxide in his act of breathing, 
therefore the lungs are the medium for 
this interchange of foul air for pure. 
When this diaphragm is paralyzed and 
fails to function, it is essential that 
something be done to stimulate the 
action of.the diaphragm and make pos- 
sible the filling and emptying of the 
lungs. 

What are some of the things that will 
paralyze the diaphragm? Electrical 
shock by its action on the nervous sys- 
tem may paralyze the diaphragm, and 
when the diaphragm is paralyzed the 
man stops breathing; the heart action 
becomes feeble and irregular and fibril- 
lation occurs. The man becomes un- 
conscious and will die unless the dia- 
phragm resumes its regular function. 

Traumatic shock, such as a blow in 
the pit of the stomach, the point of the 
jaw, head or neck, will often paralyze 
the diaphragm. - Constriction of the 
chest by being held immovable between 
cars, or buried in sand or grain so that 
the chest cannot expand or contract will 
produce a paralyzed diaphragm. 

Asphyxiation from  non-respirable 
gases, of which there are legion, also 
causes a paralysis of the diaphragm. 
Chloroform, ether and opium will also 
act in this same manner. 

In submersion or drowning cases, the 
victim’s lungs become filled with water 
and the life-giving oxygen cannot reach 
the blood, and asphyxiation occurs. 

I must say a few words further about 
the severity of electric currents and 
their action. If the parts of the body 
that are in contact with the conductor 
are dry, the shock will be less severe 
than if the contacts are wet. From 
this it is easily explainable why those 
shocks in the basement and bathroom 
are often fatal on small voltages. 

When the voltage is low the shock 
causes a fibrillation of the heart. In 
high voltage the heart is not at first in- 
volved, but paralysis of the respiratory 
center occurs. Shocks, below 200 volts 
causes fibrillation of the heart, and of 
1,000 volts the action is on the respira- 
tory center. This has been demon- 
strated on dogs in experiments. 


TREATMENT TO BE GIVEN 


What are we to do for these victims 
of electrical shock? 

First, inculeate in all electrical work- 
ers the spirit of caution as relates to 
the dangers of electrical currents, in- 
still a fear of the current instead of 
building up a contempt for it, as is 
so often the case. This is being ac- 
complished very nicely by the brilliant 
efforts of the safety men in industry 
and. those associations such as the 
American Gas Association, the Ameri- 
can Electric Light Association, and the 
National Safety Council. 
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Second, select intelligent men who are 
able to understand the energy on which 
they are working and have these men 
submitted for a very thorough physical 
examination to detect weak and dis- 


eased hearts and lungs so that in the 


case of subsequent shocking, they will 
have at least the benefit of a sound 
heart and lungs to function after the 
severe shock, instead of a weak and 
sickly heart muscle which cannot re- 
cuperate as it should. 

Third, teach all employees the value 
of artificial resuscitation and have them 
practice it as often as possible so that 
they can function in time of stress 
without confusion and _ excitement. 
Practice makes perfect. 

Fourth, commend by medals, and 
otherwise recognize, all life-saving ef- 
forts of- your employees and take an 
interest, in their efforts of safeguarding 
their fellow workers’ lives. 

The method of artificial respiration 
that has seemed to meet the demands 
of industry today is known as _ the 
Schaefer prone-pressure method, little 
known in the United States before 1909, 
when it was introduced by Dr. Schaefer 
in a Harvey lecture. The method uni- 
versally used in this country was known 
as the Sylvester method by the medical 


‘profession, but has been condemned as 


being too complicated, inefficient, la- 
borious and being of no use if the arms 
happened to be fractured or the ribs 
broken. 

The prone-pressure method of artifi- 
cial respiration described is equally ap- 
plicable to resuscitation from electric 
shock as well as all cases of suspended 
respiration due to drowning, inhalation 
of gas, smoke or fumes, or to other 
causes. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
PRONE-PRESSURE METHOD 


Prone pressure is a one-man method, 
easy to learn, and easy to apply. One 
person can keep up operation one hour 
without fatigue. A single operator, 
alone and unassisted, can successfully 
resuscitate victims of accidental drown- 
ing, gas asphyxiation, electric shock. 

No time is lost hunting up mechani- 
cal devices which may not be in work- 
ing condition. Such apparatus is never 
in perfect working condition. Rubber 
parts break and leak and are not sery- 
iceable. : 

Mechanical breathing devices may 
not be immediately available. It is 
often claimed that the mechanical de- 
vice resuscitated the victim, when actu- 
ally the victim has been revived by 
manual method previously applied. ” 

The Schaefer method elevates the 
diaphragm; pumps venous blood from 
the liver and splanchnic area to the 
heart, which is empty in electric shock. 
Distending the heart and blood vessels 
by ee of these parts aids in res- 
toration of circulation. In electric 
shock the heart action may be stopped 
before respiration is arrested, therefore 
the manual method stimulating the 
heart action assures the greatest pos- 
sibility of resuscitating victims of elec- 
trie shock, drowning and asphyxiation. 

Mechanical devices are liable to over- 
distend the pulmonary tissues, and 
force air down the gullet or esophagus 
into the stomach and intestines, causing 
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distention with possibility of their be- 
ing ruptured. : 

Water in the lungs, as in drowning, 
and edema of lungs found in electric 
shock and occasionally in asphyxiation 
by gases, necessitates the patient being 
in the prone position, which not -only 
aids in the removal of liquids from the 
lungs and air passages, but permits the 
tongue to gravitate forward, thereby 
making it possible for one man, alone 
and unassisted, to perform the act of 
resuscitation. 


WuHat DoES THE PRONE PRESSURE DO 
TOWARD RESUSCITATION? 


When the operator exerts pressure 
on the loins of the patient and pushes 
forward, he compresses the abdominal 
cavity, forcing the abdominal contents 
up against the diaphragm, which stim- 
ulates the diaphragm. This in turn 
compresses the chest cavity, causing an 
increase of interthoracic pressure which 
collapses the lungs and forces the air 
out of the lungs. When the operator’s 
pressure is removed, the abdominal 
pressure is removed and the inter- 
thoracic is removed, the diaphragm ex- 
pands, there is a vacuum created in 
the thorax, and atmospheric air rushes 
into the lungs, causing them to expand 
with air. The ribs also, being elastic, 
have a tendency to aid in creation of 
the chest vacuum by pulling on the 
pleura. This manual method of elevat- 
ing the diaphragm forces venous blood 
from the liver and intestinal area to the 
chambers of the heart, which are ap- 
parently empty of blood in electric 
shock. This: distention of the heart 
and blood vessels aids materially in 
restoring the circulation. 


RECORDS FROM CHICAGO 


Before bringing this paper to a close, 
it might be well to give you gentlemen 
some idea of the results obtained by 
the use of this artificial resuscitation 
among the employees of the Chicago 
Rapid Transit Company and the Chi- 
cago, North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road Company during the past few 
years. The greater number of cases 
returned to life were on people not con- 
nected with the two companies, but the 
rescuers were employees both on and 
off duty. We have awarded fifteen 
gold medals on the Rapid Transit 
Lines and four on the North Shore 
Line for life saving first-aid work, and 
have three candidates for medals this 
year at our First Aid Banquet. Also 
in 1924 and 1925, the Rapid Transit 
won the championship of Chicago in 
first aid from all other companies. 

We maintain a first aid school the 
year around and are continually teach- 
ing this very valuable first aid work, 
as we realize from actual experience 
of ten years that it pays large divi- 
dends in the form of human life, and 
the humanitarian work makes each and 
every one of us our brother’s keeper. 
What greater reward is there than the 
knowledge that we have been the fac- 
tor in saving that brother’s life in time 
of accident? Even if our efforts fail, 
we still have the thought that every- 
thing was done for the injured brother 
that could be done and we did not stand 
by helpless in the face of his sufferings 
and needs. 


ce 
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Co-operation in Management of 
Industrial Eye Accidents’ 


By Ben Witt Key M.D. 
Surgeon New York Eye and Ear Infirmary 


Various means for prevent- 
ing eye accidents in indus- 
trial establishments are 


suggested. The treatment 


by first-aid nurse, family 
physician and specialist is 
then considered 


be considered from four angles, 

as follows: (1) prevention, (2) 
first aid, (3) the general practitioner 
and (4) the specialist. 

The question of prevention represents 
perhaps the most important of these, 
and in this field more than in any other 
there is no doubt that the co-operation 
of the workingman is just as essential 
as the care and expense to which the 
employer is subjected for his safety. 
Far too often the history of the acci- 


Te: discussion of this problem will 


dent relates that the patient refused : 


to wear or forgot to put on his goggles. 
Similar acts of negligence on the part 
of the employee are constantly at hand. 
It is also a striking observation that 
during overtime work and especially 
at night, when tired and sleepy and 
restless and careless, in an effort to 
finish piecework, eye accidents are in- 
creased tenfold. In such circumstances 
as these co-operation is certaialy the 
outstanding need. ‘ 

Under this heading of protection, the 
hazards to which the eye is exposed 
may be classified into four groups: 
(1) poor lighting conditions, (2) fiying 
particles, (3) caustic and other irri- 
tants, such as heat, electric flash and 
the like, and (4) the so-called “shop 
oculist.” 


Many Eye AcciIpENTS DUE TO 
IMPROPER ILLUMINATION 


It is well known that improper illu- 
mination produces mistakes in work, 
waste of material and greater liability 
to accident, and that about 25 per cent 
of shop accidents are due to this one 
hazard. Except for clear daylight, the 
tungsten lamp, I believe, is regarded 
as the best shop light. These should 
be - surrounded by white enameled 
globes, and should be kept clean. White 
walls and woodwork and clean windows 
will add about 30 per cent to the effi- 
ciency of either natural or artificial 
illumination. 

The hazard of flying particles is the 
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ever-dangerous and difficult problem to 
solve. Shop goggles will avert many 
eye accidents. The Pullman Company 
claims that most shop accidents can 
be prevented by goggles, preferably 
Saniglass goggles, which can be found 
to correct the error of refraction, are 


very strong and will resist a very hard : 


blow by a flying missile. The use of 
goggles is growing in favor despite 
the fact that they are expensive and 
despite the fact that many men disdain 
wearing them and claim that they are 
a hindrance in their work. 

Improper tools and the absence of 
suitable protective devices for machines 
produce many eye accidents. Hammer- 
ing accidents are usually caused by 
tools with burred or mushroomed edges, 
and also by the incorrect manner of 
hammering. This is one of the most 
frequent and most disastrous types of 
eye accident, producing either a badly 
lacerated eyeball or steel in the globe. 
It is needless to state that the tools 
should be kept-in repair and that the 
workman should be warned by his fore- 
man as to this_hazard and the correct 
manner of hammering. 

Modern shops are being moze and 
more equipped with safety devices. 
Emery wheels are being protected by 
guards and the dust sucked away by 
an exhaust system. Vats containing 
molten metal are being surrounded by 
protectives, and these are carefully 
handled by experts wearing leather 
masks and goggles. Electric flashes 
can be avoided by using inclosed 
switches and fuse boxes as much as 
possible. Riveting and punching ma- 
chine accidents can be avoided by using 
goggles. 

Improperly jointed belting has pro- 
duced innumerable serious eye acci- 
dents. Endless or glued-joint belts 
should be used instead of hocks or lac- 
ings to make a joint, and belts should 
not be moved into place,. while in mo- 
tion, with a stick. Excessive light or 
heat in shops, especially steel shops 
where welding is done, may produce 
retinal and other eye injuries. Pro- 
tecting screens of blue glass, goggles 
or helmets may be used as the case 
demands. Amber goggles should be 
worn when grinding carbon or manga- 
nese steel, when blowing glass, or 
burnishing silver, and wher the oxy- 
acetylene torch or electric are is in 
use. 

Accidents from caustics, such as lime 
and acids, and from molten metals are 
classed among the most destructive to 
the eye. Here the individual problem 
of protection is important and demands 
the attention of the superintendent or 
the intelligent foreman. 

Another aspect of this question of 
prevention and protection is that of re- 
quiring an ocular. examination before 


employment. The wisdom‘ of such a 
plan is obvious. It is protection to the 
employer against numerous complaints 
and the possibility of potential damage 
litigation. It also lessens materially 
unjust litigation, when the litigant and 
his attorney realize that files are avail- 
able indicating the employee’s ocular 
condition on the date of his employ- 
ment. It also prevents this t7pe of man 
from moving from one place to another 
(even to another city), there again to 
collect for the loss of an eye because 
of a previous central scar of the cor- 
nea or other ocular defect. The ocular 
examination may disclose blindness in 
one eye, which is valuable inforrnation, 
for in many states the law holds that 
if a man is blind in one eye and loses 
the other during employment, the em- 
ployer is responsible for total blindness. 


TREATMENT OF EYE ACCIDENTS 


In discussing the questions of care and 
treatment of eye accidents by first aid, 
by the general practitioner and by the 
specialist, and the co-operation which 
should exist between these important 
units of this work, it seems fitting that 
a classification of the commoner types 
of accidents be suggested, and the man- 
agement of these be placed under the 
care of the competent and responsible 
attendant. For this purpose I divide 
eye accidents into two classes: (1) 
frank injuries (those entirely evident 
as a result of an accident)—such as 
foreign bodies in the conjunctiva and 
cornea, foreign bodies in the globe, 
lacerations, contusions, and burns, and 
(2) contributing injuries (those which 
may aggravate or excite an old latent 
or predisposing ocular or systemic 
condition to acute inflammatory and de- 
structive changes)—such as any form 
of irritation from dust, very small for- 
eign bodies, chemicals, excessive heat 
or cold, electric flashes, high-voltage 
exposure, ete. 

It is evident that injuries of the sec- 
ond class are almost always insidious 
in their effects; at least do not imme- 
diately indicate the serious cendition 
which may follow. This is especially 
true where a certain kind of irritating 
injury recurs every few days or weeks. 
This class of injury constitutes a large 
percentage of the most expensive and 
troublesome cases—because they require 
long treatment and the permanen: disa- 
bility finally may be industrial blind- 
ness in the affected eye. It would seem, 
at first thought, that these cases should 
be sent to the oculist early, in order 
that serious effects may be avoided. 
On the contrary, these are the very 
cases which should be treated early 
and cared for by the first-aid nurse or 
factory doctor—because there is no 
frank injury—perhaps only a temporary 
local irritation. Not only should these 
cases be treated thus, but the superin- 
tendent or foreman should be informed 
at once in order to prevent, if possible, 
any recurrence of a similar aceident. 
When the effects of these contributing 
injuries advances to the point where 
there is a definite or frank ocular dis- 
turbance, the dependable nurse or doc- 
tor should refer the case to a competent 
specialist. : 

As to that large group of eye acci- 
dents classified as frank injuries, the 
large percentage of them should be 
sent to the specialist at once. Super- 
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ficial foreign bodies of the cornea which 
can be removed by vigorous irrigation 
of the eye with warm boric acid solu- 
tion, and those which can be removed 
by a soft cotton applicator saturated in 
bichloride solution 1-1,000, may justly 
escape the specialist if followed up on 
the following day by the first-aid or 
factory doctor. 


THe “SHOP OCULIST” 


On the other hand, cases of imbedded 
foreign bodies and especially those near 
or in the pupillary area of the cornea 
should be sent at once to competent 
specialist. Volumes have been written 
and details are constantly being related 
about disastrous results from neglect 
of this specific duty to the working- 
man and to the employer on the part 
of those who first see these cases, be 
he nurse or doctor, or “shop oculist.” 
By “shop oculist” I refer to that well- 
meaning foreman or other dependable 
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workman who prides himself upon his 
skill in removing foreign bodies from 
the eye. 

Lacerations of the lids end eyeball 
as well as contusions of the glohe are 
frank injuries, which deserve treatment 
at the hands of the first-aid or factory 
doctor, depending entirely upon the 
severity, extent and location of the in- 
jury, together with the coraplaint of 
the patient as to reduction of vision. 
Where the eyelid is badly torn or the 
cornea is lacerated in any degree, the 
case belongs under the care of a spe- 
cialist. 

Burns of the eyelids and the globe 
should receive immediate attention at 
the hands of any first aid, whether this 
be nurse or doctor, when some ferm of 
oil — preferably liquid petrolatum — is 
applied and reapplied every few min- 
utes. This refers to burns of ail kinds 
—whether from heat or acid or lime or 
electric flash. 


Keeping Track of 
Plaintiffs and Witnesses’ 


R. E. Smith 


HE problem of keeping track of 
witnesses is an easier task than 
that of keeping track of plaintiffs, 
but is nevertheless a complex and per- 
plexing task. Indeed, its importance 
is such that corporations have organ- 
ized a separate department that this 
particular work may be carried forward 
most efficiently. The men therein em- 
ployed are designated as specialists. 

One of the most embarrassing and 
trying features in following witnesses 
is that presented by the continuously 
disappearing witness. Not only do wit- 
nesses frequently change their city 
residence but some of them give a large 
part of their time to travel in different 
parts of the world. To successfully 
meet that problem two things are neces- 
sary: (1) a carefully devised system of 
checking up, and (2) well trained 
locators. 

A checkup of the whereabouts of each 
witness is made once a month, but when 
a lawsuit is introduced into the trial 
active list, a checkup is made every 
two weeks. 
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disappearing witness. 
investigation is used extensively 
even with plaintiffs 


By R. E. Smith 


Chief Investigator Accident Department 


Cleveland Railway 


Record sheets of witnesses are 
kept monthly or more often. 
This avoids trouble from the 


Often 


A witness list, provided with a space 
for the checking record, is placed in 
each file and this record is checked by 
a different locator each month. When 
a locator discovers the removal of a 
witness to another city he reports that 
to the chief of his department. In the 
event of an accumulation of out of town 
witnesses, one of the locators calls upon 
them and arranges for their presence 
in court at the time of trial. That 
entails such matters as planning with 
the employer of the witness for his 
leave of absence, funds for travel, inci- 
dental expenses, specifying the place 
of notification, and in some instances 
making necessary arrangements to take 
his deposition. 


WITNESSES DON’T RESENT THIS 


It may occur to some that a witness 
would: resent being frequently called 
upon. . Such instances are rare. Satis- 
factory explanation and arrangements 
are generally made with each witness. 

In some states such volume of work 
is not imposed, for in those states a 
definite date is fixed for the trial of 
cases and the man in charge of prepara- 
tion for a trial knows precisely when 
to begin looking for witnesses. Cleve- 
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land has no so-called trial calendar, 
showing definite dates for the trial of 
lawsuits. The approximate date of trial 
is invariably a matter of much con- 
jecture. Here, then, is the reason for 
the repeated checkup of witnesses. 

The locators, through arduous experi- 
ences and assiduous toil, have developed 
rare and laudable resourcefulness. They 
have long since passed beyond the 
academic work of calling at a former 
residence or searching in a city direc- 
tory for a witness and when not finding 
him handing in a final report. Through 
artful and tireless search they find 
and keep in touch with apparently lost 
witnesses. They find inspiration in the 
commanding phrase “I can.” 


KEEPING TRACK OF PLAINTIFF Is 
More DIFFICULT 


The more aggravated task, as stated, 
is that of keeping track of plaintiffs. 
Rarely will the same methods, applied 
to different cases, secure the same re- 
sults. A claim man once said he could 
not tell much about what he would do 
with a claimant until after he had seen 
the surroundings of the claimant’s home 
—that in many cases he was guided 
in his dealings by whether there was a 
fence around his house. This may be 
far-fetched, but it would seem that each 
case calls for some special attention. 

Experience with plaintiffs varies, but 
it no doubt will be conceded that women 
are the source of most difficulty. It is 
seemingly easy for them to fake dis- 
ability and escape detection. That is 
particularly true of women of neurotic 
type and those not obliged to earn 
their livelihood. More money has been 


‘paid to malingering women than to 


men. The most difficult type of plain- 
tiff to keep track of is the woman who 
elects to stay within the confines of her 
home for a period of a year or more, 
and makes the great sacrifice of suffer- 
ing absolute seclusion. The logical con- 
clusion is that anyone who makes such 
painful sacrifice is not a malingerer, 
but the files of the Cleveland Railway 
reveal many cases of such deliberate 
feigning. 


OPEN INVESTIGATION FAVORED 


It may be observed that inspiration 
is often found in restating with strong 
emphasis something old and familiar. 
The writer of this paper advocates that 
the method of open investigation be 
resorted to until all efforts have been 
exhausted to obtain the desired informa- 
tion. Experience witnesses its fruitful 
results. The investigator goes into the 
neighborhood of a plaintiff equipped 
with certain facts and with unmistak- 
able definiteness requests the unbiased 
truth with respect to the activities of a 
plaintiff. If he meets people who are 
reluctant to disclose what they know 
with regard to a plaintiff he will, in 
the greater number of instances, elicit 
some fragment of information which 
ultimately leads to the desired end of 
the investigation. 

Open investigation has its limitations 
and occasions are met when its work 
must be transferred to those who secure 
desired results by following other meth- 


ods. Therefore it is emphasized and 
advocated because it seldom wholly 
fails. ‘ 


—— pe, 
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Automobile Hazards 


J. W. Giltner 


electric roads handle but a small 

percentage of the total losses 
from automobile accidents, each year 
our problem of hazards is greater than 
the last. Some of the problems that 
confront most of us today arise out of 
motor bus operation. Some three years 
ago the Northern Ohio Traction & 
Light Company, with which I am con- 
nected, began operating a few local 
buses in Akron. At the present time 
we are operating 146 buses in local 
service and 40 others of the large 
parlor coach type in interurban service 
radiating from Akron. Our bus drivers 
number about 180, and our motormen 
and conductors number about 800. The 
former number is increasing steadily. 

With this increase in bus operation 
has come a proportional increase in bus 
accidents, and at this time they com- 
prise about 30 per cent of our total. 
The buses produce practically the same 
type of accidents that we have been 
handling for years. We have collisions 
of buses, all kinds of collisions with 
other automobiles, collisions with pedes- 
trians, falling in buses, boarding, 
alighting, caught in doors, etc. Be- 
cause of the flexibility and lighter con- 
struction of the bus neither the number 
of accidents nor the severity of them 
is so great as those resulting from 
street car operation. We find no dif- 
ference, however, in the characteristics 
of the people involved. 

The fundamental principles of in- 
vestigating these motor bus accidents 
are substantially the same as in the 
However, 
we are confronted with one new feature 
—that of “right-of-way.” In our state 
buses do not have any preferred rights 
over privately owned machines, The 
usual statute, as you know, gives the 
machine approaching from the right the 
right-of-way and we deal with many 
claimants who are strong contenders 


yee we claims men for 


because they believe that all traffic 


from the left should halt and allow 
them to pass no matter how far they 
are from the crossing. I believe, how- 
ever, that most courts now hold that 
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By J. W. Giltner 
Chief Claim Agent 


The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company 


Akron, Ohio 


As buses have no preferred 
rights at crossings, special con- 
sideration must be given to the 


law governing corner collisions. 

Imputed negligence, joint enter- 

prises and last clear chance 
doctrines are also discussed 


the machine which reaches its curb line 


first has the right-of-way. Since proof 
as to who crossed the curb line first is 
not always available, it is important in 
all crossing cases to establish the 
quadrant in which the actual contact 
occurred. This, coupled with the speeds 
and the course of each machine through 
the crossing, must of necessity influ- 
ence the liability. 

Almost 70 per cent of our accidents 
involve automobiles. 


IMPUTED NEGLIGENCE 


Broadly speaking, all collisions with 
automobiles fall into one of three 
classes—either the motorman is all to 
blame or the driver is all to blame, or 
both the motorman and the driver are 
at fault. In the first two of these the 
way is obvious and all claims arising 
from such are quickly disposed of either 
by settlement or by declination. It is 
only with the last—where both are 
negligent—that the questions of con- 
tributory negligence, joint enterprise, 
master and servant or principal and 
agent, comparative negligence and the 
last clear chance or humanitarian doc- 
trine can be applicable. It is this type 
of case that is most often the basis of 
litigation. 
liability is not strange, for the authori- 
ties in the various states have failed 
to hold the same opinions, with the re- 
sult that we all operate in our respec- 
tive states under different laws of 
negligence. 4 

In Ohio, for instance, there is, in 
reality, no law of imputed negligence. 
The doctrines of master and servant or 
principal and agent, joint enterprise 
and bailee and bailor determine whether 
if the driver is guilty of contributory 
negligence, his partner, his guest, his 
wife, his fellow employee, or the owner 
of the machine he is driving can re- 
cover damages from the employer of 
the motorman who is guilty of some 
negligence, even though it be no 
greater than the slight violation of a 
5 or 10-mile speed ordinance. The 
principles of master and servant or 
principal and agent seem to be easy of 
understanding and have given rise to 
but few difficulties in application. How- 
ever, this is not true with joint enter- 
prise, and the holdings of the courts in 


Failure to agree upon the. 


the different states are at such variance 
that we are left to speculate on what 
any particular court would do oh some 
specific case. 


JOINT ENTERPRISE CASES 


A joint enterprise as recognized in 
negligence law may be defined as one 
in which each party thereto acts for 
the other and each is bound by the acts 
of omission or commission of the other, 
and in a sense each of them is the agent 
or the servant of the two of them. In 
Ohio, joint enterprise, in order to be 
used as a defense in negligence cases, 
must be limited to the actual perform- 
ance of the act which is claimed by the 
defense to have been the proximate 
cause of the accident. It is not suffi- 
cient that business partners be on a 
mission which will result in profit to 
both. They must be jointly engaged 
in the actual operation of the machine 
at the time of the accident complained 
of. On the other hand, two men may 
have no financial business relations and 
yet be engaged in joint enterprise at 
the time the automobile in which they 
are riding comes into collision with a 
street or interurban car. They may 
have an arrangement whereby one 
keeps a lookout to the right and the 
other to the left at all road crossings, 
or one may be teaching his neighbor 
to drive or a salesman may be demon- 
strating a machine to his prospective 
customer, etc., but if the defense would 
rely upon joint enterprise as a defense 
it must show joint operation of the 
machine, 

In some states the limitations of 
joint enterprise are not so closely 
drawn and it partakes somewhat of 
agency, the one party thereto having 
constituted the other his agent, for in- 
stance, for the purpose of safe driving. 
There are yet a few states, I believe, 
wherein the negligence of one person 
is imputable sometimes to another, At 
one time it was laid down even that the 
negligence of the stage driver was im- 
puted to the passenger on the theory 
of joint enterprise, but this doctrine 
has long since been repudiated by the 
courts. In other states the negligence 
of either spouse is imputable to the’ 
other. In all states, so far as I know, 
the negligence of the servant is im- 
puted to the master, and in some states 
the doctrine still prevails that the 
negligence of the parent is imputable 
to the child. Whenever the cases are 
examined concerning the subject at 
hand it is found that wherever a joint 
enterprise actually exists, the negli- 
gence of each party is imputed to the 
others. The difficulty is to determine 
what constitutes a joint enterprise. 

This difficulty is clearly illustrated 
by a few reported cases from a num- 
ber. of states. In the famous frog 
case in Ohio, where a number of men 
went to hunt frogs and on their way 
home the machine in which they were 
riding was struck on a crossing, it was 
established that the negligence of the 
driver was not imputable to one of the 
members of the party who had nothing 
whatever to do with the actual opera- 
tion of the machine. 

Yet in New York some years ago 
two men drove to town to dispose of a 
load of fish. On their way home they 
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had a return cargo of intoxication and 
they came into collision with a rail- 
road ttain. It was held that the negli- 
gence of the driver was imputed to the 
occupant. 

In Nebraska the court has held that 
where one of the participants is the 
owner of the automobile, there is a tacit 
understanding that the vehicle is under 
his control, “thus removing the essen- 
tial requisite of joint enterprise.” 

Again, a Colorado court held that 
where a piano salesman induced a fam- 
ily of prospective purchasers to ride 
to town to see a piano, his negligence in 
driving was imputable to the plaintiff 
and his wife on the theory that they 
were not guests nor invitees of the 
driver, but that they made the trip in 
furtherance of a common enterprise in 
which they were in a business sense 
actually interested. 

In Missouri is a case where two ice 
men were working a route. One of 
them drove and passed out the ice to 
the partner, who carried it to the cus- 
tomers. Between stops both rode to- 
gether, occupying the same seat. The 
court held that the driver’s negligence 
was not imputed to the ice carrier who 
was injured. 

In Tennessee two doctors who were 
partmers were returning home from an 
operation in which they had both par- 
ticipated. It was held that this con- 
stituted joint, enterprise and the non- 
driver could not recover. 

Illustrations might be carried on in- 
definitely, but it does seem that the 
trend of decisions is against the imputa- 
tion of negligence and that the cases 
are narrowing in which the negligence 
of one person is imputable to another 


person. 
Comparative negligence is not a 
reality in the statutes of Ohio. Never- 


theless it appears many times in the 
jury room, and the court’s instructions 
relating to contributory negligence are 
not followed to the letter. 


Last CLEAR CHANCE 


Closely related to contributory negli- 
gence cases do we find those involving 
the last clear chance doctrine. In these 
the plea is always made in the petition 
that although the driver was negligent 
in getting into a place of danger, his 
negligence ceased while the car was yet 
a sufficient distance away that it could 


have been stopped after the motorman, 


did see or could, in the exercise of 
ordinary care, have seen the automobile 
in its perilous position. In our auto- 
mobile accidents this doctrine applies 
most often where collisions result from 
automobiles becoming stalled on or 
very near the track, but here, if it can 
be shown that the automobile was still 
moving forward at the time of the con- 
tact, it is obvious that the negligence 
of the driver has not ceased and is 
concurrent with the negligence of the 
motorman. Other elements that help to 
determine whether or not the last clear 
chance doctrine is applicable are, the 
distance the car was away when the 
automobile stopped, its speed, its 
weight, the grade of track, whether it 
was straight or curved, the lights on 


the machine, on the street or road, the. 


headlights on the car, and the efforts 
of the motorman to stop his car. How- 


ever, as it is with the cases of joint 
enterprise which are about to go to 
trial, so it is with those of the last 
clear chance doctrine. 

We have yet to find a rule, or a 
guide, or a standard which we can 
safely follow. In general, we are forced 


to conclude, with the plaintiff’s attor- 
neys, that in those cases where it is 
very doubtful as to whether the plain- 
tiff or defense will prevail, any reason- 
able adjustment should be effected and 
considered in the light of insurance 
against a greater loss. 


Recording of Claims Costs 


WwW. G. 


HE subject “Recording of Claims 
Costs” was discussed by our 
association at the 1908 convention 
and again at that of 1915. A study 
of the papers and discussions at those 
conventions indicates that claims men 
agree that, locally, a simple classifica- 
tion of records and claims statistics 
should be built up for future guidance, 
but that intercity comparisons are of 
little value because of differences in 
conditions. It is, however, with the 
object of securing some advantage 
from available claims costs that the 
suggestion given in this paper is made. 
Last year, a questionnaire containing 
25 questions on claims statistics was 
sent to about 30 companies. Twenty- 
one were returned, in nineteen of which 
all questions were answered and in two 
of which only about half were answered. 
It is realized that there are many 
methods of accounting and many meth- 
ods of accident classification now in 
use. For that reason, in so far as 
accounting is concerned, the items were 
formed around the following costs: (a) 
current claims costs; (b) litigated 
claims costs; (c) compensation claims 
cost; (d) department salaries and ex- 
penses; (e) legal salaries and expenses. 
The number of accidents per 1,000,- 
000 car-miles or per 1,000,000 passen- 
gers is scarcely significant, nor can the 
percentage which claims costs bear to 
gross revenue be regarded as a fair 
comparison between cities, owing to 
the inequalities of operation previously 
mentioned. But if the claims cost of a 
given city for one year shows any 
notable deviation from the correspond- 
ing figure for the previous year, there 
should be analysis and explanations. 
A similar analogy is the determina- 
tion of accident rating among the sev- 
eral carhouses of a given company. 


Marshall 
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etc., is very helpful. 
of outstanding data between 
companies is also recommended 


By William G. Marshall 


Manager of Adjustments Department 
Pittsburgh Railways 


A compilation of claim data by 
each property periodically .as 
regards costs, location, accidents, 


Exchange 


Each carhouse has its peculiar operat- 
ing hazards, and fair rating in competi- 
tion cannot be established based on acci- 
dents per 1,000,000 car-miles or other 
unit. But if the record of each for any 
year is compared with that for the pre- 
ceding year a standing based upon the 
percentage of increase or decrease 
could be obtained. 

Last year a company analyzed auto- 
mobile accidents as to location, record- 
ing the 20 most hazardous points, which 
ranged from 58 down to 21 at given 
points. Trainmen of all routes passing 
a “hazard point” were advised that a 
given number of accidents occurred 
there last year and were cautioned. 
City officials were given the informa- 
tion, and in a co-operative spirit they 
stationed beacon lights or cornermen 
at the most dangerous. Accidents in 
which persons either fell or were 
thrown in cars were analyzed and the 
hazardous points noted. The greatest 
hazard indicated a particular type of 
car involved, operating on a_ sharp 
right-hand curve just after leaving a 
loading station. The already apparent 
reduction of accidents and resultant 
claims costs are shown by the com- 
parative figures. 

All this may not appear to have much 
direct bearing upon intercompany com- 
parative costs. With a desire, howeyer, 
to start discussion in order that one 
company may benefit through another’s 
experience, it is suggested that some 
simple form requesting fundamental 
totals be sent out annually, not that 
one company shall be placed in com- 
petition with another but that compari- 
son may be made of the statistics of 


: each company as against the record of 


the same company for the year pre- 
vious. If desired, the names of com- 
panies could be recorded in code. Each 
member would send the necessary data 
to a central point, and it would be a 
simple matter to compile and furnish 
photostats to contributing members. 


Accountants’ Association 
Proceedings 


Proposed standard classification for bus accounts 
arouses lively discussion. 
terest are considered in joint meeting with the 
Engineering Association. Ways in which the ac- 
countant can help other departments are outlined 


Matters of common in- 


ing marked the opening session of 
the Accountants’ Association con- 
Prior to the consid- 
eration of this subject, an address was 
presented by W. L. Davis, president. 
An abstract follows: 


G ine men discussion of bus account- 


vention on Oct. 5. 


President’s Address 


The work of the association during 
the past year was planned at an 
executive committee meeting held in 
Chicago on Noy. 8, 1924. The first 


- matter considered was that of increas- 


ing the interest in the work of the 
association and increasing the number 
of individual members in it. It was de- 
cided that personal letters over the 
signature of the president be mailed to 
executives of all member companies, 
urging greater interest and activity 
on the part of accounting officers and 
their assistants in the work of our 
association, and at the same time 
pointing out the advantages of holding 
individual memberships in the asso- 
ciation. This suggestion was carried 
out, and a very gratifying number 
of replies were received. In these 
replies practically all of the executives 
mentioned some individual in their 
organization to whom correspondence 
should be addressed and with whom 
matters pertaining to our association 
could be taken up. Upon receipt of 
these replies your president had them 
indexed, and copies of the index were 
forwarded to each member of the 


.executive committee and to the chair- 


man of each committee of the asso- 
ciation. This list was not only of 
considerable use in ascertaining the 
names of the individuals to whom 
correspondence should be addressed, but 
it was of material assistance to the 
president of this association in de- 
termining the personnel of his com- 
mittees. As this scheme is somewhat 
new, it is not believed that the maxi- 
mum advantage was attained during 
the present year, but it is thought that 
if it can be continued and the list in- 
creased from time to time it will serve 
as a very good medium of exchange of 
ideas and information. 

The executive committee “decided to 


continue the work of the joint commit- 
tee on engineering-accounting, with in- 
structions to follow the work of the 
engineers and set forth such recom- 
mendations as may be necessary. It 
was thought that better results could 
be had by following the work of the 
engineers rather than by setting up a 
definite program. 

The committee on relations with 
other associations was continued. The 
work of this committee has been quite 
inactive during the past year or two 
and it might be well to consider the ad- 
visability of eliminating it from the 
schedule of committees. Its activities 
depend entirely upon the work of the 
other associations, with which our 
members are not always familiar. 


RELATIONS WITH UTILITY 
COMMISSIONERS 


During almost the entire life of this 
association it has had a committee to 
represent it at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Rail- 
way and Utilities Commissioners. This 
committee, or in some cases individual 
members of this committee, have been 
attending these conventions from time 
to time and presenting reports of the 
activities of the commissioners at the 
convention of the Accountants’ Associa- 
tion next following the convention at 
which the representative was present. 
The parent association has been pay- 
ing the expenses of this representative 
at these conventions. This contact with 
the work of the utilities commissioners 
was started about 25 years ago, after 
the Accountants’ Association had ren- 
dered the other association some very 
valuable assistance in the preparation 
of a classification of accounts. In 
recognition of this assistance, the com- 
missioners included our association in 
their list of honorary members. How- 
ever, at a recent convention of the 
Utilities Commissioners a new consti- 
tution was adopted and the membership 
of this association canceled. 

This work has been carried on, since 
the 1921 convention, by your president. 
On account of the somewhat uncertain 
status of the matter in 1924 your presi- 
dent deemed it advisable not to appoint 
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Wallace Davis 
Retiring President 


a committee to take care of it but to 
attend the convention personally and 
ascertain the status of our representa- 
tion from the secretary of the other 
association. Your executive commit- 
tee decided to request the parent asso- 
ciation to continue its policy of paying 
the expenses of this representative, but 
the latter decided to discontinue this 
policy. It was thought to be some- 
what of a discrimination in favor of 
the Accountants’ Association, as mem- 
bers of other associations had often 


J. J. Duck 
President-Elect 


attended conventions of this kind as 
observers only and with no expense to 
the American Association. Your presi- 
dent prepared an outline of such sub- 
jects of interest to the Accountants’ 
Association as were brought up at this 
convention, publishing them in the 
January number of the®* association 
magazine. He strongly recommends 
that these activities be continued, if at 
all possible to make the arrangements, 
either through a committee or an indi- 
vidual, as this is a point of contact 
between the accountants and the com- 
missioners which cannot help but prove 
of value to our association. At the 
Phoenix convention your president was 
advised by the secretary of the other 
association that it would be perfectly 
satisfactory for our representatives to 
attend these conventions regularly re- 
gardless of the fact that we no longer 
hold an honorary membership. 

The work of the committee on con- 
vention program speaks for itself. 

At the meeting of your executive 
committee it was decided to continue 
the work of the committee on standard 
classification of accounts, with instruc- 
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tions that they take thenecessary steps 
to request the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to bring up to date the 
interpretations of the accounting classi- 
fications embodied in the uniform sys- 
tem of accounts for electric railways 
and to follow up such requirements as 
may be necessary from time to time. 
The work of this committee during the 
past year was retarded to a consider- 
able extent on account of the change in 
personnel after the death of the former 
chairman, and also because the new 
chairman has been quite busy in 
handling the work of a special com- 
mittee. It is strongly recommended 
that the committee on standard classi- 
fication of accounts follow up closely 
the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and make some efforts 
in the direction of amplifying or 
changing the present classification of 
accounts to take care of present-day 
requirements. 


WoRK OF THE COMMITTEE 


The committee on freight accounts 
was requested to prepare a report for 
this convention. 

The committee on stores accounting 
was directed to co-operate with the 
committee on purchases and stores of 
the Engineering Association. This 
committee has continued to function 
-under its former chairman, and has 
prepared, in conjunction with the 
Engineering Association, a most com- 
prehensive report on this subject. It 
is recommended that this committee 
be continued. 

At an executive committee meeting 
just prior to the 1924 convention, a 
special committee was appointed to 
outline a classification for handling bus 
accounts and will report at this con- 
vention. 

A committee was appointed to fol- 
low up the proceedings of this and 
other associations to include in its re- 
port such items as may be of interest 
to this association. As this is a new 
committee its functions have been 
somewhat limited during the present 
year, but, if it were made permanent, 
the members could make their findings 
available to the individual members at 
various times during the year through 
circular letters sent from the executive 
secretary’s office. 

For its future activities your presi- 
dent recommends, in addition to the 
efforts toward increasing membership 
and interest in the association, that it 
take up the subject of cost accounting 
as applied to electric railway opera- 
tions and the handling of permanent 
plant inventories through fixed capital 
records. 


VALUE OF ACCOUNTANTS’ SERVICES 
TO EXECUTIVES 


There was never a time in the indus- 


try that the services of the accountants * 


could be made any more valuable to 
the executives of our various companies 
than the present. We would be 
neglecting our duties if we do not pre- 
pare for the new problems which are 
sure to come with the future of 
the city transportation systems. Our 
association was formed to enable the 
accounting officers to maintain per- 
sonal contact with each other and the 
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various individuals to interchange ideas 
to their mutual advantage. The asso- 
ciation cannot fulfill its duties to the 
industry without the co-operation of 
the company members and the indi- 
vidual members making up its per- 
sonnel, and this cannot be attained 
unless an interest is taken in the 
organization, not only by the execu- 
tives but more so by the individuals 
in it. 

While it would be preferable for 
accountants to interchange their ideas 
at the annual conventions, it is often 
impossible for some individuals to 
attend these conventions. The next 
best thing for those who cannot be 
here is to present their ideas in the 
form of written discussions. Commit- 
tee members are often handicapped by 
the attitude of some of the individual 
members, and as long as this situation 
exists the association cannot function 
to the best advantage. Committee 
members should not be obliged to 
initiate all of the correspondence’ in 
connection ‘with their various subjects, 
therefore it would be of material ad- 
vantage if the various individual mem- 
bers, immediately upon publication of 
the committee personnel in the associa- 
tion magazine, offer their suggestions 
on the subjects to be handled by the 
committees within a short time after 
the beginning of the association year. 
The matter of executive and manage- 
ment co-operation with the Accountants’ 
Association has often been brought up, 
but the Accountants’ Association can- 
not expect 100 per cent results in this 
direction if the individual members do 
not co-operate with each other. It is 
not only vitally necessary for this 
association to increase its membership, 
but it should also be remembered that 
mere numbers on the membership lists 
will not attain the desired results. If 
the ‘individual members will not or 
cannot through no fault of their own 
interchange ideas with each other, an 
increased membership would accom- 
plish nothing whatever. 

In closing, your president wishes to 
extend his heartiest thanks to the vice- 
presidents, members of the executive 
committee, the chairmen and members 
of the other committees and the indi- 
viduals in the association who have 
assisted him in the handling of the 
work during the past year. It has 
been a pleasure and a privilege to act 
in this capacity, and I deeply appreciate 
the honor you extended to me when you 
elected me your president. 


RELATION BETWEEN CREDIT AND 
BUSINESS 


Reading of the presidential address 
was followed by the presentation of the 
report of the executive committee and 
that of the secretary. The executive 
committee met in Chicago on Nov. 8, 
1924, and made plans for the. year’s 
work. As a result of a resolution passed 
at that meeting President Davis wrote 
to every member company in the parent 
association, calling attention to the sub- 
jects to be studied and asking each 
company to designate a representative 
with whom committees might corre- 
spond in their studies. One hundred 
and twenty-five companies responded, 
giving the names of such representa- 
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tives. It was the hope that this plan 
would stimulate interest in the asso- 
ciation’s activities. Work of the vari- 
ous committees was outlined in the 
report of the secretary. 

J. H. Tregoe, executive manager Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, deliv- 
ered an extemporaneous address in 
which he spoke of the relation between 
eredit and business. Credit is a very 
delicate medium, he said, and cannot 
be handled as raw materials are in the 
fabrication of commodities. Credit con- 
tains explosive elements and may be as 
destructive, if improperly used, as high 
explosives. While credit had been used 
as a commercial medium throughout 
the earlier years of industry, yet the 
scientific use of credit and its adapta- 
bility to a large commerce was not dis- 
covered until 1896. Then it was that 
a mechanism evolved for the construc- 
tive and practical using of credit as a 
medium of industrial and commercial 
development. It was learned that busi- 
ness lacked a morale, and that this 
morale could be created through intelli- 
gent handling of credit and that intelli- 
gent handling meant the giving up of 
individualistic ideas, the selfishness and 
the dishonest practices that had too 
frequently characterized industrial 
movements and the using of credit in 
commerce. 

M. W. Glover, chairman, presented 
the report of the committee on bus 
accounting. An abstract of this report 
follows: 


Bus Accounting 

The committee on a standard classi- 
fication of accounts submitted to the 
1923 convention a classification of oper- 
ating revenues and expenses for motor 
buses, following the lines of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission classifica- 
tion of accounts for electric railways. 
This classification was received as a 
tentative report and was left to the 
committee to consider further. 

Since the 1923 report was submitted, 
the operation of motor buses by electric 
railways has increased in magnitude. 
At that time approximately 109 com- 
panies were engaged in bus operation, 
while at the present time it is con- 
servatively estimated that more than 
225 electric railways are operating 
buses, either through an auxiliary com- 
pany or directly as part of the electric 
railway system. The number of buses 
now owned and operated is in excess 
of 3,500. 

In the opinion of the committee, the 
operation of buses by electric railways 
will continue to increase, and in order 
that comparisons of operating costs 
may be secured, it is essential that a 
classification of accounts be adopted 
by the association which can be used 
irrespective of whether the operation 
of buses is handled through a separate 
company or as a part of the railway 
operations, From an accounting stand- 
point, a more satisfactory analysis of 
bus operating costs and other expenses 
can be obtained when financial control 
and actual operation are handled di- 
rectly through an affiliated or sub- 
sidiary company. Such a plan appears 
to have many advantages. From the 
accounting point of view, particularly, 
it enables capital and operating ac- 
counts to be kept entirely separate and 
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permits definite prorated allowances to 
be made in the case of administrative 
joint accounts and reduces to a mini- 
mum the number of persons to whom 
responsibility must be delegated for 
estimating charges as between rail and 
bus operations. 

Then, too, composite figures showing 
operating costs of cars and buses are 
unsatisfactory in attempting to better 
operating conditions, unless they are 
torn down to indicate the class of serv- 
ice. Even then, it will be practically 
impossible to determine with any de- 
gree of accuracy the exact cost of 
rendering bus service—because the 
fundamental basis of charges is not 


' available. 


SEPARATE LEDGERS FOR BUS OPERATION 


It would seem essential, therefore, 
the report states, that a complete set 
of bus accounts should be maintained 
whether or not a separate company is 
organized to operate buses; and, inas- 
much as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has stated that it has no juris- 
diction over bus operations, and the 
fact that of the state commissions that 
have prepared classifications for motor 
bus operations few bear any similarity 
except in groupings, and further, the 
classifications prepared by electric rail- 
way companies also lack uniformity to 
a considerable degree, the committee 
urges that careful consideration be 
given to the value of the arrangement 
as set forth in the accompanying 
classification. 

Any classification adopted should be 
keyed to the standard classification of 
accounts for electric railways, so that 
railway companies operating buses may 
follow the railway accounts subdivided 
in accordance with the proposed classi- 
fication. The committee recommends, 
however, that separate detailed ledgers 
be kept to cover bus operations, in 
order that detailed figures for compari- 
son with motor bus companies may be 
obtained at any time. 

The classification presented by the 
committee for consideration is prac- 
tically the same as that appearing in 
Bus Transportation for May, June, 
July and August, 1925. 


CHANGES NEEDED IN PRESENT 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


The committee received copies of 
numerous individual classifications used 
by companies operating buses through- 
out the United States and studied these 
classifications, together with classifica- 
tions issued by different state commis- 
sions, in an attempt to harmonize the 
differences. Many of these ¢lassifica- 
tions differ in minor details only, but 
the differences are of such a nature 
as to make it difficult to reach a con- 
clusion as to the proper method of han- 
dling certain accounts, particularly 
those contained in the group of oper- 
ating expenses. In order to secure 
uniformity, it will be necessary for 
companies that have been operating 
buses to consent to certain minor 
changes in their present classifications, 
in order that all companies may render 
statements on a uniform basis, and 
thus be able to compare the results of 
operations with some degree of ac- 
curacy, which is not possible at the 
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present time, the report of the com- 
mittee declared. 

Fundamentally, the report follows 
the classification set up by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for electric 
railways, with certain simplifications 
and alterations suggested by the experi- 
ence of bus operators and systems de- 
vised by the state regulatory bodies. 
I. C. C. accounts obviously inapplicable 
to bus operation have been omitted and 
some combined into one item. For, in- 
stance, under Operating Revenue Ac- 
counts, the committee combines the 
I. C. C. items No. 106-107 (Milk Reve- 
nue and Freight Revenue) into one, 
Freight Revenue, and I. C. C. Nos. 
108-109-113-114-115-116-118-119 into one 
account, Other Operating Revenue. 

Realizing that the classification, as 
presented, is too elaborate for some 
operating companies, the committee 
marked the accounts to show how each 
of the following classes of carriers can 
use them: (A)—The larger carriers— 
l.e., earning $500,000 or more annually. 
(B)—Medium sized carriers—i.e., earn- 
ing $100,000 to $500,000 annually. (C) 
—Smaller carriers—i.e., earning less 
than $100,000 annually. 

Each of the accounts is marked to 
show how each class of carrier should 
handle them. 

The report was signed by N. E. 
Stubbs, C. R. Mahan, C. W. Stocks, 
Jee Mae doelkpod.. ©. . Kimball, P. R. 
Jacques, and M. W. Glover, chairman. 

Discussing the report, J. E. Heberle, 
assistant secretary Capital Traction 
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Company, said that the railways need 
something to use now, and that it would 
be better to adopt a classification and 
change it later than to continue con- 
sideration of the subject for another 
year. 

During the consideration of this 
question J. N. Shannahan, president 
American Electric Railway Association, 
appeared in the meeting. The discus- 
sion was suspended temporarily while 
he addressed the members, emphasizing 
particularly the fact that there are 
25,000 obsolete electric railway cars 
that should be replaced at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Discussion of details of the proposed 
classification of bus accounts continued 
until late in the afternoon. Among those 
taking part were: F. E. Matthews, 
Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corporation; L, E. Lippitt, Auburn & 
Syracuse Electric Railway; T. B. Mac- 
Rae, Chicago Rapid Transit Company; 
J. J. Duck, Chicago Surface Lines; 
E. A. Tuson, Public Service Railway; 
C. F. Wells, American Water Works & 
Electric Company; I. A. May, Connecti- 
cut Company; C. W. Stocks, editor 
Bus Transportation; H. Bucher, In- 
diana Service Corporation; W. F. 
Crawshaw, Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway; H. C. Moore, Jr., 
Richmond Light & Railroad Company; 
F. A. Cater, Coast Cities Railway, and 
H. E. Vordermark, Indiana Service 
Corporation. 

Various sections of the report were 
approved, but final action was deferred. 


Tuesday *s Session 
Accountants’ Association 


Engineering and Accountants’ As- 

sociations, which was reported in 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Oct. 10, 
the accountants reassembled in a sepa- 
rate room for their own individual 
session. The report of the committee 
on stores accounting was presented by 
R. A. Weston, chairman. This was a 
joint report with the committee on pur- 
chases and stores of the engineering 
association and appeared in abstract in 
this paper last week. 

This report was accepted without dis- 
cussion. A paper on “Buttonholing the 
Car Rider” was presented by Lester E. 
Harris, Main & Company, accountants 
and auditors. An abstract of the paper 
appears elsewhere in this issue. In the 
absence of F. E. Webster, chairman of 
the committee on relations with other 
associations, the report was read by the 
secretary. 


| \OLLOWING a joint meeting of the 


Relations with Other Associations 


No matters of importance came to the 
attention of this committee during the 
past year, the situation remaining abso- 
lutely unchanged from that which 
existed a year previous. Personal 
efforts were not productive of the 
hoped-for functioning with other asso- 
ciations and the conclusion was reached 


that real activity of a committee of this 
kind is not possible. 

Its discontinuance was therefore rec- 
ommended. : 
This recommendation was referred to 
the executive committee and the meet- 
ing proceeded to discussion of bus ac- 
counting. Many amendments to the 
proposed classification were suggested 
and a_ considerable number were 
adopted. Objection was made to the 
statement in the committee report to 
the effect that “from an accounting 
standpoint, a more satisfactory analysis 
of bus operating costs and other ex- 
penses can be obtained where financial 
control and actual operation are han- 
dled directly through an affiliated or 

subsidiary company.” 

It was decided to adopt the classifica- 
tion as amended and to empower the 
committee to revise and edit it. By a 
separate motion the report of the com- 
mittee was accepted. 

T. B. MacRae spoke of the impor- 
tance of studying methods of fare col- 
lection in bus operation and suggested 
that arrangements be made for a 
committee to consider this matter. 
Methods of segregating bus fares by 
zones were discussed. It was suggested 
that these subjects be left to the in- 
coming committee on bus accounting. 
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Thursday’s Session 


Accountants’ 


Association 


HE meeting of the Accountants’ 
Association on Thursday after- 
noon was opened by the presenta- 
tion of the report of the committee on 


standard classification of accounts. An 
abstract follows: 


Standard Classification of 
Accounts 


At a meeting held on Noy. 8, 1924, 
the executive committee of the Account- 
ants’ Association requested the com- 
mittee to take the necessary steps to 
get the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to bring up to date the “Interpre- 
tations of the Accounting Classifica- 
tions Embodied in the Uniform System 
of Accounts for Electric Railways” and 
to follow up such requirements as may 
be necessary from time to time. In 
accordance with these instructions the 
subject was taken up with Alexander 
Wylie, director of the bureau of ac- 
counts of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and a reply was received from 
him stating that it was planned to 
revise the electric classification of 
accounts as soon as the revision of the 
steam classification, now in progress, 
can be completed and that it was there- 
fore not considered desirable at this 
time to undertake the revision of the 


accounting bulletin. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the committee considered 
it advisable to make no further effort 
to bring up to date the interpretations 
contained in Accounting Bulletin No. 14. 

Mr. Wylie promised to furnish the 
committee with a copy of the revised 
classification of accounts for steam 
roads as soon as the revision now in 
progress is completed, and upon receipt 
of the classification the committee 
expects to take up with him any 
changes in instructions to steam roads 
which are different from the practices 
authorized for electric roads where 
such differences are of sufficient im- 
portance to require further action. It 
is thought desirable to keep in touch 
with the changes in the steam road 


classification, because of the possibility - 


of similar- changes being suggested 
when the electric railway classification 
is taken up for consideration by the 
commission. 

Very few questions relating to the 
classification of accounts were referred 
to the committee during the past year, 
the report stated, indicating that the 
present classification is giving satis- 
faction. 

The report was signed by W. F. Ham, 
H. L. Wilson, P. S. Young, C. S. Mit- 
chell and M. W. Glover, chairman. 


This report was received and filed. 
No report was made by the committee 
on review of proceedings. O. H. Bernd, 
chairman, presented the report of the 
committee on freight accounting, an 
abstract of which is presented below. 


Freight Accounting 


This committee confined its discus- 
sion entirely to the subject of the 
separation of operating. expenses be- 
tween freight and passenger service, 
leaving the allocation of taxes and fixed 
charges to the judgment of the respec- 
tive accounting officers for disposition. 

The subject in hand is said to be 
pertinent at.the present time with all 
carriers, including steam trunk lines, 
owing to the ever-increasing use of 
automobiles, and is fast compelling the 
railroads to look to channels other than 
passenger business for their revenue. 
It therefore becomes of interest to 
know something of the relative cost in 
producing revenue. 

The committee, in order to obtain a 
standard unit of measure in dividing 
accounts common to both freight and 
passenger service, mailed out a ques- 
tionnaire to various representative elec- 
tric’ lines and discovered: from the 
replies received that a convincing ma- 
jority of those doing a_ substantial 
freight business prefer that the “car- 
mile” rather than the “ton-mile” be 
used as a prorating factor. This 
treatise was consequently “compiled as a 
concrete opinion of replies received 
from the various accounting officers, 
rather than from the opinions of the 
committee. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion has prescribed four major diyi- 


Way and Structures 


Conducting Transportation (Continued) 
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ohms 8 eee 78 (c) Other transportation expenses... Car-mile, 
Sf i€c) tShoptexpensess vey ke ee ke ee Car-mile. 
38 (c) Vehicles and horses............. Car-mile. Traffic , 4 
39 (c) Miscellaneous equipment expenses Car-mile. Accounts Proration Basis 
40 (c) Depreciation of equipment....... Sesh Ft 2 (a)-and band 177 9'to 82'(c). "Traffic..c a: vat oo eee Gross revenue. 
charge direct. 
41 (c) Equipment retired.............; Subdivide into (a) and (b) and , 
charge direct. General and Miscellaneous : : 
42 (c) Other operations. Dr............ Car-mile. Accounts Proration Basis 
43 (c) Other operations. Cr............. Car-mile. 83 (c) Salaries and expenses of general 
44 (c) Equalization equipment......... Subdivide into (a) and (b) and OPACEDSS fe ces «ue ORD oes ee Gross revenue. 
charge direct. 84 (c) Salaries and expenses of general 
office:clerks...n.72e0n. Soe cee ross revenue. 
Power 85 (c) General office supplies and expenses Gross revenue. 
Accounts Proration Basis 86'(c). Law ‘expenses. 7.7... fenteeeeoe ross revenue. 
45 to 62 (c) Pow er—One-half of the replies say 87 (c) Relief department expenses. ..... Car-mile. 
““car-mile basis’ and one-half say 88 (c) Pensions and gratuities.......... Subdivide into (a) and (b) and 
“should be metered on equip- charge direct. 
ment and prorated on kw.-hr. 89 (c) Miscellaneous and generalexpenses Gross revenue. 
used.” In that case the com- 9J(d) Valuation expenses............-. ross revenue. 
mittee would recommend test- 91 (c) .Amortization of franchises...... . Same ratio as total of all 
metering various classes of accounts | to 82 is divided. 
equipment and prorating the 92 (ce) Injuries and damages...........- Subdivide into (a) and (b) and. 
power expense on basis of kw.-hr. charge direct. 
UBER REA SEER RI Fire LE eee 93 (c) Insurancé,2....,.6. ucega tee Gross revenue. 
94(c) Stationery and printing.......... Gross revenue. 
Conducting Transportation 95 (c): Stores expenses. 4... sah sea wee Gross revenue, 
Accounts 96 (c) Garage and stable expenses...... Gross revenue. ‘ 
63 (c) Superintendence of transportation Car-mile. 97 (c) Rent of tracks and facilities....... Car-mile basis, unless directly 
64 (b) Passenger conductors, motormen assignable to (a) and (b). 
and trainmen:) So FCS ws Se ance ae aT ee 98 (c) Rent of equipment.............. Subdivide into (a) and (b) and 
65 (a) Freight and express conductors, charge direct. . 
motormen ‘and: trainmens. 99.7.) 23. a nicee tenants, cane een 99 (c) Other eperations.,Dr............. Gross revenue basis, unless 
66 (ec) Miscellaneousecarserviceemployees Car-mile. directly assignable to (a) and 
67 (c) Miscellaneous car service expenses. Car-mile. (b). : 
68 (c) Station employees. ............. Gross revenue. 100 (ec) Other operations. Cr............. Gross revenue basis, unless 
69 (c) Station expenses. ae a hts Gross revenue. directly assignable to (a) and 
70 (c) Carhouse employees. ........... Car-mile. . ef (b). 
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sions of operating expenses for steam 
railroads, as follows: 

(a) Accounts relating 
freight service. 

(b) Accounts relating solely to pas- 
senger service. 

(c) Accounts common to both freight 


solely to 


rand passenger and allied services. 


(d) Accounts 
freight nor passenger 
services. 

Adapting this classification to elec- 
tric lines, it is possible to set aside 
or eliminate from the _ prorating 
process all primary accounts . prefixed 
(a) or (b) as directly assignable. It 
then becomes necessary to prorate ac- 
eounts prefixed (c) or (d) on the most 
equitable basis. From the replies to 
the questionnaire the results shown in 
table on page 700 were obtained: (The 
prefix letter indicating to which of the 
four major divisions, previously men- 
tioned, the primary accounts belong.) 


neither 
allied 


relating to 
and 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It was recommended that the commit- 
tee be continued for the purpose of 
making a further study of the separa- 
tion of operating expenses between 
freight and passenger service, as well 
as to determine the proper allocation 
of taxes and fixed charges, and it was 
further recommended that name of the 
committee be changed to read: “Com- 
mittee on Freight Operation Costs.” 

The report was signed by J. B, 
Knowles and O. H. Bernd, chairman. 

In the discussion of this report, W. L. 
Davis pointed out that certain recom- 
mendations were made which would be 
available in case any company would 
like to find out in a general way what 
the freight business was doing, with- 
out any idea of trying to define every 
item in the operating expenses as to 
whether or not that would be freight 
or passenger service. He was of the 
opinion that such a thing is of con- 
siderable value in a general way, but 
that nobody could allocate all of their 
expenses. The report was accepted. 

An address prepared by C. R. Steven- 
son, Stevenson, Harris & Jordan, New 
York City, was read by D. E. Burchell. 
An abstract of the paper is published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

After the conclusion of this paper the 
committee on resolutions submitted a 
statement expressing the thanks of the 
Accountants’ Association to its officers 
and various committees for the work 
done during the year, to the several 
speakers at the convention, to ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL and Bus Transpor- 
tation and to L. S. Storrs for his aid. 

Officers for the coming year were 


elected as follows: 


President, John J. Duck, general 
auditor Chicago Surface Lines. 

First vice-president, L. E. Lippitt, 
auditor-treasurer Auburn & Syracuse 
Electric. Railway. 

Second vice-president, T. B. MacRae, 
general auditor Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company. } 

Third vice-president, O. H. Bernd, 
secretary Des Moines City Railway. 

Secretary-treasurer, J. W. Welsh, 
executive secretary American Electric 
Railway Association. 

Executive Committee: E. H. Reed, 
auditor Brooklyn City Railroad; C. E. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 


Yost, auditor-assistant treasurer Wil- 
mington & Philadelphia Traction Com- 
pany; J. E. Heberle, assistant secretary 
the Capital Traction Company; Edward 
A. Tuson, general auditor Public Serv- 
ice Railway; Harry E. Vordermark, 
vice-president and treasurer Indiana 
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Service Corporation; Roy W. Mathis- 
son, auditor Knoxville Power & Light 
Company. 

After the installation of the new 
officers the past-president’s badge was 
presented to Mr. Davis and the meet- 
ing adjourned. ; 


Budgetary Control in 


Cost Accounting’ 


By Charles R. Stevenson 


Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, New York, N. Y. 


Standard costs are devel- 
oped by averaging likes. 
Determination of joint costs 
is important. A method is 
suggested as to how prop- 
erly to evaluate by-products 


NE important modern idea in 
O cost accounting is budgetary con- 


trol. This means very little un- 
less it is carried out to mean the use 
of budgets for improving the operat- 
ing conditions of the business. It 
doesn’t do much good to work out bud- 
gets and then make no use of them in 
the end. That, to a certain extent, is 
what is back of the study of standard 
costs data. They are an application of 
the budgetary idea in business. 

You and I have been brought up 
pretty largely to the idea of job costs 
and we have defended job costs until 
we were black in the face. We have 
believed in job costs as the only costs 
that were ever and would ever be 
satisfactory for determining the cost 
of the product. There are, how- 
ever, some fundamental principles that 
underlie the development and the use 
of standard costs that are only com- 
mon to what underlie any basis of 
standardization. 

To give you a rather rough example 
of the application of standard costs, 
go to a fish-packing plant at Gloucester 
where the job is buying fish, drying 
them and selling boneless cod in boxes, 
packages, cartons and so on. This 
company happened to have at least 
half a dozen ways of getting its fish. 
It had its own vessels which it sent 
out, and you could get the cost of the 
fish on the trip basis. It bought fish 
from fishermen who owned their own 
vessels, by the pound. It bought fish 
at some of the 53 fishing and drying 
stations down the Atlantic coast, New- 
foundland and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and dried some of them there, 
sent some of them up in ice, some in 
salt, and in many cases dried them 
and shipped them by rail. At.the end 


*Abstract of paper presented at the an- 
nual convention of the American Electric 
Railway Accountants’ Association, Atlantic 
City, IN. J., Ocet...5-9, 1925. 


of the air-drying process they had 
dried cod fish. Should it make any 
difference in the cost whether they 
came by one or the other of these five 
or six different processes of buying and 
getting them to their Gloucester plant? 
Wasn’t a dried cod of a certain class 
the same sort of a fish? Didn’t it mean 
the same to them in working it over 
into boneless cod, regardless of how 
they got it to that stage? That, in a 
way, is a touch of the standard cost 
idea—that a group of operations, or a 
group of materials, or a group of semi- 
finished products, or a group of finished 
products, are practically the same 
from the standpoint of costs. Standard 
costs are developed along the idea of 
the averaging of likes, not the averag- 
of unlikes. 

We have all of us advocated against 
the idea of average cost and yet the 
standard cost methods are based upon 
averages. The trouble with the aver- 
age cost system has been that it is the 
averaging of unlikes—that we put 10 
per cent on everything whether like 
or unlike. In the case of standard 
costs we are perfectly willing to aver- 
age likes, and so we were willing to 
average the cost of all of the different 
kinds and sources of fish, provided 
when they arrived at a certain classi- 
fication and stage they were like enough 
to be considered worth the same amount 
of money for the next stages. 

Going back to the thought of bud- 
gets, in every case where such a system 
is put in, the estimating is done to 
some extent on the basis of the history 
of the business, but we are quite 
opposed to the idea of historical costs. 
You and I have been brought up on 
historical costs. Sometimes we have 
been able to present them in the stage 
of current history; sometimes by the 
time they got around to the chief execu- 
tive they were ancient history. The 
idea of budget costs and of standard 
costs is that they are predetermined 
costs—predetermined on the basis of a 
careful analysis of the business and its 
possibilities, a careful analysis of what 
can be done, how it can be done and 
what it will cost to do it. With that 
as a background you proceed to make 
a budget that is not simply the figures 
you got from last year’s business but 
the figures you want to set and the 
standards you want to set for this 
coming year’s business. On the basis 
of that you do set your standards; on 
the basis of that you budget your busi- 
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ness; and on the basis of that you 
compare the actual results with the 
standards you have set. 

In the electric railway association, in 
nine points. out of ten you probably 
have all the opportunities for develop- 
ing and operating standard costs to an 
advantage. As far as operating your 
railroads are concerned, that it is so 
standardized that there is very little 
opportunity for doing anything but 
considering the standards, and yet if, 
in connection with your development of 
standard costs, you develop along with 
it the best methods of carefully com- 
paring the standards with the actual 
happenings in the operation and in the 
operating cost of your business, you 
will find that the savings in the aggre- 
gate by the influence that you will 
bring to bear on the executives, if they 
are interested, will amount to a million 
dollars in the interim. 

One thought which is too often left 
aside in studies of costs, is the funda- 
mental principle of joint costs. In the 
case of the fish again, the cost of 1,000 
lb. of No. 1 cod is secured by standard 
costs, but when we come to use the fish 
we find that in cutting the individual 
fish, and therefore in subdividing 1,000 
lb. of fish, we have at least a half dozen 
different cuts. The middles are the 
best grade of fish and the kind you get 
in your best boneless cod, but every 
other part of the fish is usable even 
to the heads that are sold to make 
Le Page’s glue. In figuring the cost 
of the whole fish we have the cost of 
the parts; but when it comes to sub- 
dividing the fish the question is: ‘What 
is the value of the parts to be charged 
into the next processes?” 

That subject of joint costs is one that 
has held the accountants for a num- 
ber of years in such businesses as the 
packing business where the cost of a 
earcass of beef is known. The ques- 
tion is: “What shall be considered the 
cost of the rib cuts or the neck cuts, 
or the rest of these, if you please?” 

As a result of the study of joint costs 
we have two fundamental principles. 
One is that of by-products and the 
other of joint costs. In the case of the 
flour milling industry you have at’ least 
one by-product, bran feed. In this case 
the millers consider that on the basis 
of what they can get for it. So gen- 
erally in speaking of by-products we 
think of them as the price we can get 
for them. In the case of the paper 
business you have shavings and trim- 
mings. The value of that as a by- 
product is what you can get for it— 
whether you can sell it on the market 
or use it again yourself. As a rule 
the price is determined by what it is 
worth, but when it comes to the main 
products you have a different problem. 
; Let us take the chemical plant, mak- 
ing chlorine bleach used in the paper 
industry and a great many industries. 
Before the war chlorine bleach was in 
demand as a bleach and the principal 
by-product, caustic soda, was of no use 
at all. It wasn’t worth enough to ship 
in the quantities they had; it cost 
money to get rid of it and as a by- 
product it was a liability. As the war 
developed the demand for chlorine 
bleach also increased, the demand for 
caustic soda increased and at the close 
of the war the situation had changed 


~prices. 


to this point: Could we afford to run 
the plant to produce caustic soda and 
throw away the chlorine bleach? That 
gives you an idea of the shift that can 
come in joint costs. 

We have three different principles 
that we apply to joint costs. One is 
that we will divide the costs between 
the products on the basis of the selling 
That is a very common prac- 
tice. Another is that we will divide 
them on the basis of quantity. That 
will apply in some industries but not 
by any means in all. You can see how 
that would not apply in the fish busi- 
ness because of the qualities of the dif- 
ferent parts of the fish. There are 
other methods used in lines of indus- 
try where the by-products are rela- 
tively permanent and have a relatively 
permanent demand. But what are you 
going to do in a case such as we had 
with,the chlorine bleach and the caustic 
soda, where you can sell possibly 10 
per cent of the caustic soda you make 


at a fairly good price but no more; in 
other words, a limited demand for one 
of your products and an unlimited de- 
mand for the other product? 

That brings up the case of by- 
products and that the neglected product 
must stand only what it can produce. 
It isn’t good business to charge it with 
its total share of costs on the basis of 
the total quantity produced. That 
takes us back, more or less, to the 
original suggestion, that the costs are 
determined on the basis of the selling 
price. 

So, the final principles probably of 
joint costs and by-products are that 
the by-products are credited to the 
main product on the basis of what you 
can get for them; and in a case of 
joint products, joint costs, you have, 
first, the principle of the selling price, 
which is usually the better one, and 
then you have the one of quantity and 
some of the others which are only 
applicable in some cases. 


Buttonholing the Car Rider 


Lester E. Harris 


in the success of any individual 
or of a business. The nature of 
accounts’ work causes them to deal 
with figures rather than with people. 
Unfortunately this makes them lose 
the human touch and they become such 
poor advertisers that they fail to sell 
the value of their services to their em- 
ployers, who think of them as a neces- 
sary evil and expense. This lack of 
advertising ability hurts the account- 
ant personally. But it does more harm 
than that. It also hurts his form. 
His company feels the effect because 
he does not take more interest in the 
affairs of the world around him and 
acquire, as newspaper men express it, 
a “nose for news.” 
The street railways of our country 
constitute a tremendous business that 
requires endless bookkeeping. This is 


An the auc is a mighty factor 


likely to blind accountants to the fact’ 


that records are a means and not an 
end in business, and that equally im- 
portant’ to securing information is 
knowing how to use it. ‘ 

The records that you keep save 


*Abstract of paper presented at the 
annual cofvention of the American Electric 
Railway Accountants’ Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 5-9, 19265. 


By Lester Edwin Harris 


Main & Company 
Accountants and Auditors 


os 


Accountants lack the advertis- 
ing 


instinct. Preparation of 


ordinary technical reports for 


executives is but half the ac- 
countants’ work. The other half 
is to get them in shape for the 


public 


> 


money for the company. They are 
necessary and valuable: They can be 
technical because they go into the 
hands of men who understand techni- 
cal statements and who need technical 
statements upon which to base their 
decisions. Along these lines account- 
ants have done their work well. But 
when this work is completed it is only 
half done, and it is the other half that 
accountants neglect; because in the 
routine of record keeping they lose 
sight of the real objects of. business. 
The end of every business is to sell 
goods or service at a profit. Your 
problem is to get the 6, 7 or 8 cents 
from the car rider in a manner that 
will leave a margin for the owners of 
the street railway systems. This car 
rider is a mighty important individual. 
He took 16,000,000,000 car rides last 
year. He puts clothes on your back 
and shoes on your feet. He buys the 
loose-leaf books, the fourteen column 
analysis paper, and the desks you_use 
in your work. In spite of all this, ac- 
countants have paid no attention to 
the car rider. Perhaps some of your 
accounting efforts should be directed 
to him. If you buttonhole him and 
have him thoroughly understand your 
problem, he will be inclined to do even 


' 
teins 
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more for you and your companies than 
he has been doing. 

First, let us analyze our problem and 
see if a public utility differs from an 
ordinary commercial manufacturing 
enterprise. The ordinary commercial 
manufacturing enterprise, if efficiently 
run, takes its cost of material, its cost 
of labor, its overhead, and adds to 
these a reasonable profit to cover the 
work, worry and hazards of running 
a business. The total of all these 
items is the selling price. 

There are few restrictions placed on 
competition except in the public utility 
field. Anyone can start a commercial 
enterprise. A man must have ‘a license 
to work as a certified public account- 
ant, a plumber, or even a barber. He 
must know his profession or trade. 
But any damn fool can start a busi- 
ness. He does not have to get a cer- 
tificate of public convenience. He gets 
no protection against competition, but 
is told to get what profit he can from 
the public. The government thinks 
that competition will make him do 
business honestly and efficiently in or- 
der to live, and it can depend, there- 
fore, that this competition will make 
his profit fair and reasonable. The 
customer has the power to buy wher- 
ever he chooses, and, by the exercise 
of this privilege of unrestricted choice, 
ean virtually vote undesirable and in- 
efficient people out of business. This 
is a fair description of the conditions 
under which a commercial enterprise 
operates. 

A street railway is a manufacturing 
enterprise just as much as a steel com- 
pany, a glass bottle plant, or any other 
business that makes and sells a product 
—with only one condition changed. 
The street railway company takes ties, 
rails, wheels, seats, wires, and elec- 
tricity — puts them together —and 
manufactures and sells its customers 
a ride. Only one condition is different. 
The government has determined that 
transportation requires certain privi- 
leges such as the right of eminent do- 
main, the use of streets, etc., and that 
it is a necessity. It says'that it will 
allow you these privileges and protect 
you from competition because it thinks 
that the interest of the public can be 
better conserved by doing this than by 
allowing unrestricted competition; but, 
in return for this monopoly, it is go- 
ing to regulate the price you charge 
for your product. It makes you keep 


- your books according to a uniform sys- 


tem so that it can see that your cost 
figures are not padded. Then it sets 
the selling price of the ride at a figure 
that will allow a reasonable profit if 
you run your line efficiently. 

It is true that rates at times have 
been confiscatory, but such inequities 
have not been intentional on the part 
of the public and occurred because it 
did not believe your cost figures. Good 
will is even more necessary for you 
than it is for the ordinary commercial 
enterprise. Through work and hustle, 
another business might make a success 
in spite of a lack of good will. But 
you must persuade the public to grant 
you fair conditions or you are done 
for. It avails you nothing to be able 
to reason better than the other fellow 
if you cannot express yourself in terms 


that he can understand. Your argu- 
ments may be full of logic, your speech 
may be flawless, but if the heart of 
the public is not with you, if you can- 
not replace the atmosphere of sus- 
pision with one of friendliness and 
good will, your battle is lost. 

We must all admit that there has 
been much in the history of street rail- 
way companies that has tended to 
ereate an atmosphere of suspicion. 
Many times they have used an optimis- 
tic set of figures when selling securi- 
ties and a pessimistic set of figures 
when pleading a rate case. It is easy 
to see how such actions would create 
the belief that figures could be juggled 
to prove anything. 

Regardless of how efficiently you 
run your street railways, the entire 
amount of your investment becomes 
valueless and your work is all wasted 
if the public becomes suspicious and 
does not have a proper understanding 
of your business. Then it gives you 
a confiscatory rate of fare. That is 
why the preparation of ordinary tech- 
nical reports for your executives is but 
half of your work. Getting them in 
shape for the public is ‘the other half. 
The public is busy. It cannot be ex- 
pected to sit up nights figuring how 
you are fulfilling your obligations. If 
a man happens to get on a car and 
fails to get a seat, he may get his 
whole impression of the company’s 
activities from that one event. Here- 
tofore many street railways have re- 
lied upon a financial statement, which 
they published quarterly or annually, 
to show the public the conditions of 
their business and to get a sympathetic 
attitude. Take, for example, this pub- 
lished statement from a public utility 
company: 


Gross earnings, all sources.... $5,973,470.19 
Operating expenses, taxes, and 
MCSCUVOS ein etikleye a see sca ess 4,329,330.34 


Gross income ..........% $2,644,139.85 
Interest and amortization .... $1,092,719.09 
Preferred stock dividend on 

subsidiary and minority in- 
terest 539,285.17 


> Eee $1,012,135.59 


This statement is as accurate as a 
skilled and honest accountant can make 
it, but Harold Detwiler, the bricklayer, 
and Isabel Marcer, the washer woman, 
do not understand this statement nor 
do they care to understand it. This 
$4,000,000 of operating expense may 
mean to them merely “oodles of 
money.” One million probably means 
as much and has as much effect on 
their imagination as four million. Or 
perhaps the figures are beyond the 
limit of their speedometers and fail 
to register at all. The word “gross” 
they may never come in contact with 
until they have an accident case and 
some lawyer tells them it was “gross” 
negligence on the part of the trans- 
portation company. So, with the ex- 
ception of the company’s officers, bank- 
ers, and large investors, the statement 
is useless in securing for the railway 
any good will among the car riders. 
Even if the car riders understood the 
statements, they would be forgotten 
in the rush of radio concerts, beauty 
contests, and the daily grind of mak- 
ing a living. 


To be effective, advertising must 


have interesting repetition. Every 
street railway that wants to stay in 
business must keep in constant touch 
with its car riders, and\must talk to 
them in language that they can under- 
stand and which brings short, snappy 
word pictures before their eyes. 

What has this to do with account- 
ants? What has an accountant to do 
with this publicity business? This 
subject is so important when it comes 
to making money for your company 
that every loyal accountant must ever 
be alert to figures that will make good 
word pictures for the car rider and 
arouse sympathy for the company. 

The accountant must be alert for 
figures that will make good publicity 
for his company, and that will make 
the public understand the greatness 
and value of the service it is receiving 
and the severity of the problems con- 
fronting the street car companies. The 
publicity man does not understand ac- 
counting. He would not know how to 
gather these figures, or even know 
that they exist. 

Let us take a few examples of these 
word. pictures—because some com- 
panies have already started the ball 
rolling in this regard: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad showed 
that in 1924 payrolls took 49.18 per 
cent, or almost half, of every dollar 
that came into its treasury. Not a 
bad thing to let the wage earner know 
that a large amount of the money that 
comes in never gets past him. It helps 
to keep him better satisfied. 

President Crowley of the New York 
Central in an article says: “The pub- 
lic has heard a great deal about what 
a railroad takes in but not enough 
about what it pays out, with the result 
that in some quarters there is an im- 
pression that money once paid into a 
railroad stays there and is forever lost 
to the world.” And then he goes on 
to show that in 1923, 48 cents of every 
dollar of operating income went for 
wages and only a little more than 4% 
cents went to the owners. 

The Chicago Surface Lines shows 
that it costs almost $100,000 a year to 
print the 2,000,000,000 transfers that 
are needed. It means to let the public 
know that even a little thing like a 
transfer makes quite a hole in the in- 
come, It also calls attention to the 
fact that it is giving the greatest rid- 
ing bargain in the world—a maximum 
ride of 35 miles or an average ride of 
44 miles for 7 cents. These figures 
gathered by the accountant should be 
soothing music to the car rider. 

The Pittsburgh Railways advertised 
that its little improvement of a few 
blocks on Diamond Street cost $70,000, 
or 840,000 car fares. In print $70,000 
does not mean much to the car rider. 
The company can just get a shovel and 
take a few shovelfulls out of its 
treasury. But when they hear 840,000 
car fares, the public realizes what it 
means to make even a small improve- 
ment. The accountant had to figure 
out the cost of this improvement. 

These are a few examples of the 
class of figures the accountant should 
seek. This is the kind of figures that 
should be on the daily or weekly menu 
of the car rider. In time, then, he will 
realize that he is your partner. 
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American Association News 


A Million and Three-Quarter Dollars Represented 
in This Year’s Exhibits © 


The Equipment Shown at the Atlantic City Convention This Year Was More 
Varied and Possessed a Far Greater Value than that Shown at any Previous 


Convention — The Displays of Complete 


Cars and Buses Were Very 


Attractive and Emphasized Comfort of Passengers as a Chief Requisite 


ORE THAN 7,000 delegates were 
M not slow to take advantage of 

the great opportunity afforded 
by this year’s Atlantic City convention 
to see the latest and best that the vari- 
ous electric railway equipment manu- 
facturers had to offer. A greater vari- 
ety and a greater value of equipment 
were represented in the exhibits than 
at any previous convention. Complete 
cars, buses, electrical equipment and 
accessories of all kinds used by the 
railways were shown by 209 exhibitors. 
The staff of ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
made a detailed analysis of the total 
cost of the equipment and apparatus on 
display. Accurate information was ob- 
tained from a large proportion of the 
exhibitors and the final summary indi- 
cated a total value of $1,750,000 for the 
equipment displayed. 

Young’s Million Dollar Pier proved 
entirely inadequate to accommodate the 
enormous quantity of material shown. 
The Boardwalk adjacent to the Pier was 
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utilized for the display of complete 
cars. A huge tent containing nearly 
20,000 sq.ft. of space was erected in the 
court adjoining the Shelburne Hotel, 
where double-deck buses and _ other 
equipment too large to go on the Pier 
were shown. A heavy traction exhibit 
on Georgia Avenue included a Diesel 
electric locomotive and a gasoline and 
gas-electric rail car and trailer, which, 
due to their size, could not be put on 
the temporary track that was used for 
track exhibits on Arkansas Avenue. 


PROGRESS IN CAR DESIGN 


Improved general appearance and in- 
creased passenger comfort were out- 
standing features of the seven complete 
cars exhibited. Of these, four were 
from the Grand Rapids Railway—the 
“Minnesota,” the “Ohio,” the “St. 
Louis” and the “Ramona.” In addi- 
tion, there was a car for the Coral 
Gables Rapid Transit Company, one of 
the first of a lot of 83 Pittsburgh cars 


“now under construction and a front- 


entrance, center-exit car for Brooklyn. 

All of the Grand Rapids cars have 
been in actual service and were taken 
out in order to display them at Atlantic 
City. These cars represented a marked 
departure from precedent in regard to 
exterior painting. Both the “Ohio” and 
the “St. Louis” cars were painted in a 
pennant effect, which was adopted to 
attract attention. The “Minnesota” had 
been repainted since it was originally 
delivered. The latest painting scheme 
gives increased attention to stream- 
line effect and also gives the car a 
smoother appearance. A_ skirt was 
added below the side sills and bumpers 
at the end to improve the lower struc- 
tural lines incident to inside step con- 
struction. A skirt was also included 
on.,the remodeled single-truck Birney 
car “Ramona.” The skirt construction 


without doubt reduces -the noise trans- 
mitted from the car to surrounding ob- 
jects as it passes over the rails. All 


At the Right of the Pier Entrance Were the Coral Gables Car, the Pittsburgh Car and the Brooklyn Car 
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Cars from the Grand Rapids Railway Formed an Attractive Object Lesson in Car Design 


The exhibit committee was snapped after its Sunday inspection. Left to right are: L. W. Shugg, A. J. Purinton, T. W. Casey, R. H. Dal- 
Dell, Morris Buck, A.M. Robinson, S. J. Cotsworth, H. B. Potter and G. L. Kippenberger. 


gleish, C. E. Morgan, G. H. Clifford, F. C. J. 


the Grand Rapids cars are designed for 
one-man operation. 

The Coral Gables car was designed to 
harmonize with the general architec- 
tural scheme of the district in‘which it 
is to operate. Several interesting struc- 
tural features were also included. A 
semi-monitor roof construction in- 
creased the headroom inside and the 
steam coach construction at the ends 
gave the car a rapid transit appearance. 
The increased headroom should make 
the car more comfortable under the 
semi-tropical weather conditions in 
which it will operate. Climatic condi- 
tions also influenced the details of con- 
struction adopted. Copper-bearing steel, 
ys in. thick, was used for the side 
sheets. Extreme care was,also taken to 
avoid moisture pockets at any point 
in the car structure, as experience has 
shown that these lead to rapid deterior- 
ation under the peculiar weather condi- 
tions of the South. Complete details 
of the construction of this car were 
given in ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL 
Or OCtengs 

The Pittsburgh car was skeletonized 
to show the construction and to facili- 
tate inspection by the delegates of its 
various operating features. This group 
of cars, of which this one is the first 
constructed, will be arranged for one- 
man or two-man operation, either in 
multiple-unit trains or in single units. 
The combination of front and center 
doors is arranged to accommodate both 
pay-enter and pay-leave operation, as 
is the practice in Pittsburgh. 

Many interesting structural and oper- 
ating details feature the Brooklyn 
ears. The combination of cross and 
longitudinal seats used was designed 
particularly to facilitate the pay-pass 
system of operation under double-end 
conditions in Brooklyn. Center exit 
doors are controlled by a counter-e.m.f. 
relay in the motor circuit so that the 
doors cannot be opened until the car 
has practically come to a full stop. 


All electric switches are mounted on 
panelboards installed in boxes on either 
side of the vestibule. Motor control 
cables are run in pressed metal con- 
duits at the side and above the head- 
lining of the cars, ‘and they are brought 
down to the resistors and controllers in 
the pier panels at the body corners and 
at the center door. The car is equipped 
with variable load brakes to insure 
uniform braking for variable load con- 
ditions. 

A number of features were common 
to the various cars exhibited. Among 
these was the use of rubber tile floor 
eovering and various types of heat- 
insulating material, which also served 
to reduce noise. It is certain that the 
display of these cars will lead to a 
stimulating effect in car development. 


EIGHTY-FIVE BUSES AND CHASSIS 


Forty per cent of the exhibit space 
was used for the display of buses and 
automotive equipment. There were 64 


COMING MEETINGS 
OF 
Electric Railway and 
Allied Associations 


Oct. 21-23— American Welding 
Society, Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 23—American Institute of 


Electrical Engineers, Engineering So- 
cieties Building, New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 23-24—Kansas Public Service 
Association, Hotel Kansan, Topeka, 
Kan, 


Oct. 30-31—Mid-West Claim 
Agents’ Association, Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 28-29—Central Electric Rail- 
way Association, French Lick, Ind. 


single-deck buses, four double-deck 
buses and seventeen stripped chassis. 
There were also eight utility vehicles 
with equipment for electric railway 
service. The eight-wheel bus made its 
appearance for the first time at an 
A.E.R.A. gathering. Other types of 
single-deckers and double-deckers had 
from four to six wheels. Among the 
single-deck vehicles were 28 street car 
types, 26 parlor cars and 8 sedan types. 

There was a noticeable increase in 
the size of the street car type of single- 
deckers, a number having capacities to 
seat 30 or more passengers, and there 
were many of the medium-sized vehicles 
carrying about twenty passengers. One 
maker displayed a combination street- 
car type with high headroom, but with 
individual chairs and other conveniences 
characterizing trolley car construction. 
The all-steel body designs displayed 
showed increased stream-line effects, 
both in the street car and parlor car 
types. 

The parlor car designs were more 
luxurious than ever displayed before. 
Medium-sized types were much in evi- 
dence with seating capacities of from 
twelve to eighteen passengers. One 
twelve-passenger. vehicle of this type 
had bucket seats arranged diagonally, 
so that passengers faced toward the 
center of the body. The compartment 
idea in bus construction appeared in 
much greater prominence. Many of the 
larger parlor car vehicles have smoking 
compartments at the rear, and in at 
least two cases seats and the rear end 
construction were designed to give the 
effect of an observation platform. In 
still another of the trolley car designs 
the driver was completely separated 
from the passengers, and his oppor- 
tunity for vision ahead was increased 
by the use of adjustable windows. Pro- 
visions for carrying baggage seemed to 
be on the increase if the large number 
of bodies fitted with racks which were 
on display is any indication. Sedan 
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types were shown only in the small and 
medium sized vehicles, or in the 
eighteen-passenger or less class. 
Double-deck construction was fea- 
tured by complete inclosures, so that 
the rear staircase and roof were all 
covered. A treadle arrangement on the 
rear end of one vehicle shown per- 
mitted passengers to operate an exit 
door automatically. Other designs 
were characterized by novel seating ar- 
rangements. On one, passengers were 
seated three on one side of the center 
aisle and one on the other, this being 
adopted to stagger the center aisle on 
the two decks and thus bring down the 
over-all height. Another type had in- 
dividual seats of the bucket type ar- 
ranged in two longitudinal rows back 
to back, so that the seated passengers 
faced ahead and outward at an angle 
of 45 deg. The gas-electric bus equip- 
ment also made its first appearance at 
this convention. Three exhibits in- 
cluded gas-electric buses and chassis. 


Bus EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


Aside from the many complete buses 
shown, the various operators found 
much of interest in the large amount 
of bus accessories exhibited. These in- 
cluded nearly everything that would be 
used for equipping and maintaining 
buses, such as tires, skid chains, axles, 
springs and shock absorbers, seats, 
leather upholstery, window wipers, in- 
terior lining, floor material, roofing, 
heaters, ventilators, magnetos, head- 
lights, lighting equipment, fire ex- 
tinguishers, batteries, air brakes, pres- 
sure methods of lubrication, etc. 


Seating material and seat construc- 


tion included many interesting develop- 
ments, showing that manufacturers 
have been giving particular attention 
to passenger comfort. Seat coil springs 
were used for both seats and backs in 
order to provide the utmost in comfort 
over long distances. The correct pitch 
of the seat and back to provide ease for 
the passenger has also been studied. 
Frame construction consists of steel and 
also hard wood with steel bracing sup- 
ports. In this, lightness and strength 
were given consideration. The in- 
creased demand for greater comfort 
and more luxurious appointments in 
seating have produced some very at- 
tractive designs. Many classes of seat- 
ing material were displayed, and in 
explaining the essentials, representa- 
tives stressed particularly various ad- 
vantages, from a maintenance stand- 
point, and to produce long life. Seat 
construction also showed that particu- 
lar attention had been given to main- 
tenance problems, so that cushions 
could be set in place and removed easily, 
and that pedestals and wall brackets 
could be repaired and removed without 
difficulty. Improvements in car seats 
were found-in designs for electric car 
service as well as for buses. 

There were many displays of mate- 
rial for roofing, floors and interior lin- 
ings of both buses and cars, and among 
these there were several products of- 
fered for heat insulation and for noise 
reduction. 

Protective coatings for metal roofing 
and siding were demonstrated which 
were said to make these rust and cor- 
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rosion proof. Particular attention was 
also shown to have been given toward 
developing pleasing effects in the fin- 
ishing of various materials used for 
the interior lining. Panels and interior 
side linings of various materials were 
shown and one exhibit included thin 
sheets of aluminum glued to other 
material for use where sheet aluminum 
is now used. Floor material and floor 
covering of various types indicated a 
tendency toward noise reduction. These 
included rubber materials and asbestos 
fiber materials. Particular attention 
had also been given to the production 
of a floor material that would not be 
slippery in wet or snowy weather. 


ASSOCIATION Has EXHIBIT 


Following its practice of the last two 
years, the American Electric Railway 
Association had a booth on the Pier. 
Charts were shown to illustrate the 
financial status of the electric railway 
industry, recent trends in passenger 
traffic, fares, revenues, expenses and 
wages, the increased use of the bus by 
electric railways and the distribution 
of bus-operating expenses. One inter- 
esting chart showed the deficiencies in 
car replacement in recent years. 
Another the distribution of the gross 
revenues of the whole industry for the 
past twenty years, and still another the 
comparative trend of actual wages, cost 
of living, and “real wages.” 

In addition to the charts, bulletins, 
compilations and reports prepared by 
the statistical department of the asso- 
ciation during the past year were on 
display. There was also an exhibit of 
rail welds that had broken down under 
various types of tests. This exhibit 
was prepared by the committee on 
welded rail joints. 


MANY DEVELOPMENTS IN CAR 
EQUIPMENT 


New types of motors, controllers, cir- 
cuit breakers and other control and aux- 
iliary circuit equipment gave railway 
representatives an opportunity to study 
late improvements. Several railway 
motors which are being furnished on 
recent orders were included. Improve- 
ments in ventilating construction and 
in fan construction were particularly 
noticeable. Other construction details 
showed that particular attention has 
been given to the elimination of trouble 
at the commutator and brushes due to 
dirt and snow getting in. New types of 
brush-holders included designs with 
renewable carbon-ways to reduce main- 
tenance cost. 

All of the various electric heater com- 
panies showed their latest type heaters, 
with improvements to give more uni- 
form distribution of heat, to eliminate 
discomfiture of passengers from over- 
heated elements and to provide in- 
creased facilities for inspection and 
repair. Inclosed types of heating ele- 
ments which made their first appear- 
ance at last year’s convention were 
again shown with many improvements 
in construction. Improvements were 
made for reducing trouble due to rapid 
expansion and contraction of the mate- 
rial surrounding the heating element. 
The principal advantages claimed for 
this type of heating element are in the 
elimination of danger of grounding and 
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short circuits through dirt and moisture 
and the ease with which it can be kept 
clean. Interchangeability of heater 
parts was featured, together with sim- 
plicity of design, so as to reduce the 
number of spare parts needed. New 
types of heaters also showed that par- 
ticular attention had been given to 
terminal design and arrangement of 
wiring. 

Equipment for controlling and oper- 
ating doors and steps pneumatically 
showed many refinements not previ- 
ously displayed. Special consideration 
has been given, to prevention of acci- 
dents, to reduction of troubles in serv- 
ice and to decrease the length of stops. 
Actual operating conditions were re- 
produced to show the application of 
pneumatic door control to present-day 
transportation. Full-sized working 
models enabled the visitors to study 
operation in an intelligent manner, and 
through these full-sized models the rela- 
tion of passenger movement to door 
control was clearly demonstrated. In- 
creased attention was attracted by the 
various demonstrations of automatic 
treadle-controlled exit doors shown by 
two manufacturers. 

The almost universal application of 
one-man car operation has directed the 
design of trolley wheels, poles, bases 
and trolley retrievers toward producing 
designs which can be relied on to func- 
tion without particular attention. 
Troubles with these parts on cars oper- 
ated by one man produce longer deten- 
tions than previously occurred where a 
man was included on the rear end to 
look after this equipment. 


COMPLETE DISPLAY OF LINE MATERIAL 


There were many very complete dis- 
plays of overhead line material. The 
improvements in approaches and frogs 
also showed the effect of one-man car 
operation in refinements to prevent trol- 
ley wheels from leaving the wire. Sev- 
eral new designs of overhead frogs 
were shown, and in the design of these 
particular attention has been given to 
the overlapping runners to provide for 
satisfactory operation on curves and 
from curves into tangent construction. 
New lines of non-insulated crossings 
and adjustable crossings were shown 
and increased attention has been given 
to ease of replacements of various 
wearing parts so that replacements and 
repairs can be made without the neces- 
sity of taking down the entire fixture. 
Various copper and brass companies 
showed recent developments in installa- 
tions for electrification work. These 
included various types of catenary con- 
struction and also various installation 
necessities such as the welding between 
copper and steel and the protection of 
various parts in the overhead con- 
struction. 


TRACKWORK, TIE AND WELDING 
EXHIBITS 


Way and track men found much of 
interest in the large variety of track- 
work, tie and welding exhibits. Types. 
of paving and construction for reduc- 
ing noise were also much in evidence. 
In connection with the use of substi- 
tute ties, the value of resiliency was 
stressed particularly. New provisions 
for fastening the rail to the tie showed. 
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improvements toward reducing the time 
necessary to place rails in position 
and clamp them securely. New de- 
signs. for frogs and switches showed 
the attention that is being given toward 
developing trackwork that will give 
longer life with less trouble in service. 
Welding exhibits were particularly 
numerous and were more elaborate 
than ever before. The value and econ- 
omies from proper welding are no 
longer topics of discussion, but atten- 
tion is directed particularly toward 
producing welds that can be depended 
upon and also toward the simplifica- 
tion of the welding equipment. Par- 
ticular attention has also been given 
to provisions for easy handling of the 
various welding equipment and of track 
grinders. Several new types of grind- 
ers were shown together with improve- 
ments in standard types. 

Power men were not neglected in 
displays which are of interest to them. 
Developments were shown in appara- 
tus for automatic substations and re- 
mote feeder control. New apparatus 
showed improvements in contactors and 
relays for the service of starting and 
running synchronous converters. A 
notable advance was the exhibition of 
a 500-kw. mercury arc rectifier for 
railway work. This apparatus, while 
not yet standardized, has apparently 
reached a stage’ of development where 
it can be depended upon to function 
with reliability for railway supply and 
other direct-current uses. 

Exhibits of automatic signaling 
equipment attracted particular atten- 


_ tion, operating models showing how the 


various parts operate and late types 
of equipment being shown to demon- 
strate recent improvements. 

~ New designs of fare collection and 
fare registering devices showed a trend 
toward instantaneous registration and 
more rapid operation. Such registering 
devices are now considered by many 
as essential with one-man operation 
and particular attention in design has 
been given to the reduction of weight 
and simplification of mechanism to re- 
lieve operating difficulty. 

' There were numerous displays of 
equipment for the accounting and 
auditing departments of the electric 
railway. Many coin counting and 
wrapping machines were shown, also 
improved calculating and listing equip- 
ment. 


Special Reports Available 


Si aes reports have been prepared 
by the Bureau of Information and 
Service of the American Electric -Rail- 
way Association and are available to 
member companies in good standing 
upon request, as follows: 


Bulletin No. 46. Electric Railways Oper- 
ating Motor Bus Lines. A new revised list 
of companies operating motor’ bus lines, 
including more than 250 companies and 
showing for each the number of miles of 
route, number, type and seating capacity of 
buses, fare charged, transfer privileges, 
ete, Reprinted from the October Aera with 
additions based on later information. 

Bulletin No. 47. Analysis of Traffic Ordi- 
nances. A detailed comparative analysis 
of the traffic ordinances in twenty of the 
leading American cities having acute traf- 
fic conditions. Contains a comparison of 
the regulations in the various cities cover- 
ing parking regulations and restrictions, 
speed regulations, rules of the road, traffic 
signals, regulation of pedestrian traffic, re- 


quirements for chauffeurs and drivers, taxi- 
cab regulations, etc. 

Bulletin No, 48. Charts Illustrating Re- 
cent Developments in the Hlectric Railway 
Industry. A reproduction of a series of 
charts prepared for exhibition at the con- 
vention, showing trend of traffic in 1925, 
growth of electric railway bus operations, 
distribution of bus operating expenses, auto- 
mobile registrations and their effect on 
passenger traffic, monthly trend of reve- 
nues and expenses, trend of fares and 
wages and analytical diagrams showing 
types and locations of prosperous and 
unprosperous companies. 

Bulletin No. 49. Wages of Trainmen. 
A new revision of the association’s wage 
bulletin (Bulletin No. 11) showing under 
one cover wages paid by more than 400 
companies and including all changes which 
have occurred since March 1, the date of 
the last bulletin. 

In addition to the above, supple- 
ments to the Fare Bulletin and Cost of 
Living Studies have been prepared, 


bringing them down to date. 


Supplemental Report of 
Way Matters 


HE committee on way matters of 

the Engineering Association held a 
meeting during convention week and 
agreed on certain changes in the Engi- 
neering Manual. The changes pertained 
to rail specifications and were referred 
to briefly in ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
Convention Report Number of Oct. 10, 
pages 626-627. 

The way committee finally agreed on 
these changes and in order to avoid a 
year’s delay read the changes into the 
record at the Tuesday meeting of the 
Engineering Association, at which time 
it was adopted subject to approval by 
the committee on standards. 

The revised paragraphs 
below: 

New paragraph: 

These specifications are intended to 
cover the manufacture of open-hearth 
steel girder rails of plain, grooved and 
guard types, of the classes specified. 

New introductory clause: 

Girder guard rails shall be Class A. 

New paragraph: 

Plain and grooved girder rails under 
135 lb. in weight per yard shall be speci- 
fied either Class A or Class B. 

New paragraph: 

Plain and grooved girder rails 135 
Ib. in weight per yard, and_ heavier, 
shall be Class C, unless otherwise 
specified. 

201. The steel shall conform to one 
of the following requirements as to 


chemical composition, as specified in 
the order: 


are given 


Class A Class B 

per Cent per Cent 
Carbon. 732). 0.60-0.75 ° 0.70-0.85 
Manganese ... 0.60-0.90 0.60-0.90 
Silicon, 2 sane Not over 0.20 Not over 0.20 
Phosphorus .. Notover 0.04 Not over 0.04 


203. A check analysis may be made 
as information from time to time by 
the purchaser from a test ingot or 
drillings therefrom furnished by the 
manufacturer. 

302-a. The head of each specimen 
shall be subjected to a pressure of 
100,000 Ib. (45.359 kg.) for a period of 
fifteen seconds, applied through a 
hardened steel ball 0.75 in. (19.05 mm.) 
in diameter. 

302-c. When fractured, the ball shall 
show a fine, uniform grain, and the 
fracture shall resist file attack for at 


least 3 of its depth from the surface of 


the ball. The permissible variation in 


the diameter of the ball shall not be 
greater than 0.002 in. over or under the 
standard size, and the permanent de- 
formation under the required loading 
shall not be greater than 0.003 in. 

802-d. The average depth of impres- 
sion obtained on the, four specimens 
shall not be more than 0.1496 in. (3.8 
mm.) for Class A rails, 0.1391 in. (3.5 
mm.) for Class B rails, and 0.1338 in. 
(3.4 mm.) for Class C rails. 

401-b-3. The over-all width of base 
shall not vary more than 4% in. from 
that specified for widths less than 6% 
in.; *: in. under for a width of 6% in.; 
and 3 in. under for a width of 7 in. 

402-a. Unless otherwise specified, the 
lengths of rails at a temperature of 60 
deg. F. shall be 60 and 62 ft. for those 
sections in which the weight per yard 
will permit, excepting girder guard rails 
which shall be 30 and 32 ft., unless 
otherwise specified. 

402-c. Shorter lengths, varying by 1 
ft. down to 40 ft. for plain and grooved 
girder rails, and 24 ft. for girder guard 
rails will be accepted to the extent of 
10 per cent by weight of each class on 
the order. 

501-a. Rails on the hot beds shall be 
protected from water or snow and shall 
be carefully handled to minimize cold 
straightening. 

501-a. Rails shall be smooth on the 
head, straight in line and surface with- 
out any twists, waves, or kinks, par- 
ticular attention being given to having 
the ends without kinks or droop. 

502-d. Any rails to be cold 
straightened showing sharp kinks, or 
greater camber than that indicated by 
the middle ordinate of 18 in. in 60 ft. 
shall be classed as No. 2 rails. 

601-a. Circular holes for splice bar 
bolts, bonds and tie rods shall be 
drilled to conform to the drawings and 
dimensions furnished by the purchaser 
and within the following permissible 
variations: 

601-b. The diameter of the bolt holes 
shall not vary more than zz in. over or 
under than specified. The diameter of 
the bond holes shall not be over the 
size specified, but may be zs in. under. 
The diameter of the tie-rod holes shall 
not be less than that specified but may 
be 7s in. over. 

601-c. The location of the bolt and 
bond holes shall not vary more than 3 
in, either longitudinally or vertically 
from that specified. The location of 
the tie rod holes shall not vary more 
than 4 in. vertically and not more than 
2 in. longitudinally from that specified. 

602. The ends of the rail shall be 
milled. The plane of the finished end 
surface shall (in the direction of the 
width of the rail) be at right angles to 
the gage, with a permissible variation 
of sy in. in 6 in. and (in the direction of 
the height of the rail) be inclined to 
the plane of the base so that the top 
edge of the head will project beyond 
the bottom edge of the base not less 
than #: in. nor more than + in. 

603. Unless otherwise specified by 
the purchaser, the tie-rod holes in 
Class A rails may be punched, and 
when so made they shall be free from 
burrs, fins, etc. Punched tie-rod holes 
shall not be less in diameter than that 


specified, but may be not over 3 in. over 
size, 
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702-b. Omitted. 

702-b. Renumber to take care of 
omission of former 702-b. 

801-a. The name of brand of the 
manufacturer, the year and month of 
manufacture, the letters “O. H.,” the 


weight of the rail and the section num- 


ber, shall be legibly rolled in raised 
letters and figures on the web. The 
melt number shall be legibly stamped 
on each rail where it will not be covered 
subsequently by the splice bars. 


CONCLUSION 


The committee believes that the 
above changes will not only broaden 
the scope of the specification but will 
result in making much clearer the in- 
tent of the various clauses involved in 
the changes and will also result in bet- 
ter fit in so far as the clauses covering 
sizes and location of bolt, bond and tie- 
rod holes are concerned, and therefore 
recommends the adoption of this re- 
vision. 

The report was signed by C. A. Al- 
den, V. Angerer, S. C. Baker, H. E. 
Bean, H. H. Dartt, T. H. David, W. R. 
Dunham, Jr., E. B. Entwisle, T. A. 
Ferneding, R. B. Fisher, C. F. Gailor, 
F. Glenton, Jr., D. J. Graham, C. L. 
Hawkins, J. H. Haylow, H. C. Heaton, 
N. M. Hench, M. M. Johnston, T. J. 
Laven, B. P. Legare, E. L. Lockman, 
H. F. Merker, L. A. Mitchell, R. H. 
Pinkley, O. C. Rehfuss, A. T. Spencer, 
J. B. Tinnon, W. W. Wysor, R. H. Dal- 
gleish, sponsor; E. M. T. Ryder, vice- 
chairman; H. H. George, chairman. 


Association Membership 
Largely Increased 


INCE the meeting of the executive 

committee of the American Electric 
Railway Association on June 10, many 
applications for company and _indi- 
vidual memberships have been received. 
Railways applying numbered five, man- 
ufacturers totaled 53, and one company 
applied for associate membership. In- 
dividual applications numbered 22, 
divided as follows: American, four; 
Engineering, eight; Transportation & 
Traffic, nine; Accountants, one. The 
list of company applications follows: 


RAILWAYS APPLYING FOR COMPANY 
MEMBERSHIP 


Empresa de Luz I Fuerza Electrica, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Fresno Traction Company, 
Cal. 

Interstate 
boro, Mass. 

Nashua 
N. H. 


Fresno, 
Street Railway, Attle- 


Street Railway, Nashua, 


Peninsular Railway, San José, Cal. 


CoMPANY APPLYING FOR ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
McClellan & Junkersfeld, Inc., 
York. 


MANUFACTURERS APPLYING FOR 
COMPANY MEMBERSHIP 


New 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company, 
Keyport, N. J. 

American Copper Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

American Crucible shah ag 
pany, Elyria, Ohio. 


Com- 
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American La France Fire Engine 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

American National Omnibus Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. 

Associated Spicer Companies, South 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Towson, Md. 

Bragg - Kliesrath Corporation, 
Works Newxe 

Carr Fastener Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Colony Manufacturing Company, New 
York, Nany. 

Columbus Auto 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Cooper-Smith, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Cyclops Steel Company, Chicago, IIL, 
and Titusville, Pa. 

Dayton Engineering Laboratories, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

De Laval Separator Company, New 
Work, Nays 

Ditzler Color 
Mich. 

Economy Electric Products Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. C._Forbes Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Four Wheel Drive Auto Company, 
Clintonville, Wis. 

Gotfredson Corporation, 
Mich. 

Gray Manufacturing Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Ross F. Hayes, New York, N. Y. 

Hercules Motors Corporation, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

India Tire 
Akron. Ohio. 

J. R. Johnson & Company, 


New 


Brass Company, 


Company, Detroit, 


Detroit, 


& Rubber Company, 


Inc., 


Richmond, Va. 


S. Karpen & Bros., New VorksoNee we 
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Kellogg Manufacturing Compas 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Lehon Company, Chicago, Ill.’ 

Light Weight Noiseless Electric 
Street Car Company, Chicago, Il. 

Martin-Parry Corporation, York, Pa. 

National Taxicab & Motorbus Journal, 
New York, N. Y. 

Okonite-Callender Cable Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Peerless Insulated Wire & Cable 
Company, New York, N. Y. 
Radel Leather Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 
Ruggles Motor 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Rulatex Corporation, 
INDUS 

G. A. Schacht Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Splitdorf Electrical Company, New- 
arksmiNin Je 

Stackpole Carbon 
Marys, Pa. 

Stewart Motor Corporation, Buffalo, 
IN; RY 

Studebaker Corporation of America, 
South Bend, Ind. 

‘Thompson Research, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. _— 
__Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 

Union Motor Truck Company, Bay 
City, Mich. 

United States Recording Instruments 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Universal Packing & Service Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. —» 

Irving S. Van Loan Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 

Versare Corporation, Albany, N. Y. 

Weatherproof Body Corporation, 
Corunna, Mich. : 
‘Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wisconsin Motor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Truck Company, 
New York, 


Company, St. 


News of Other.Associations 


Railway Men Discuss Safety Work* 


Second Day’s Session of Fourteenth National Safety Congress Considered 
Value of Employee Suggestions and Adequate Traffic Regulations — 


T THE opening of the second day’s 
session of the railway section 
meeting of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Cleveland, Sept. 28 to Oct. 2, a 
paper was read by G. B. Powell, as- 
sistant general superintendent Louis- 
ville Railway, on the value of em- 
ployees’ suggestions in electric railway 
safety work. This paper, which ap- 
pears in abstract elsewhere in this 
issué, was discussed by John H. Truett, 
Baltimore Safety Council, formerly 
chairman safety committee United Rail- 
ways & Electric Company of Baltimore. 
He outlined a practical system of main- 
taining a record file of suggestion re- 
ports. After the men were encouraged 
to send in suggestions on a special re- 
port blank some filing system was 


*A report of the proceedings of the first 
session of the railway section was published 
in ELectrRic RAILWAY JOURNAL, Oct. 3, 
page 556. 


necessary in order that these might be 
classified. A copy was made of each 
original report and this was given a 
key number. By use of this number it 
was possible to classify the suggestion 
in several ways. On the United Rail- 
ways & Electric Company of a total 
of 3,066 suggestions received, 2,387 
were accepted and put into practice. 
Often a suggestion may be proved 
valueless even after considerable money 
has been spent in its adoption, he said. 
Such mistakes are certain to happen 
sometimes. However, the money should 
not be considered lost according to Mr. 
Truett, as the fact that an effort was 
made to carry out a suggestion has a 
good effect on the man who made the 
suggestion. 

How new traffic regulations in Cleve- 
land have reduced the number of acci- 
dents between vehicles and street cars 
was explained by Ralph D. Emerson, 
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' general manager Cleveland Railway. 
An abstract of his paper appears else- 
where in this issue. 

Practical application of the funda- 
mental principles of safety was the sug- 
gestion made by Victor T. Noonan, 
supervisor, accident prevention Chicago 
Surface Lines, as a means of reducing 
accidents. He recounted his experience 
in this work on the Surface Lines. 
His method has been to appeal to the 
operators from the human angle, call- 
ing their attention to the personal ele- 
ment in safe operation. A courteous 
man is fundamentally a safe man, as 
he is constantly thinking of others. 
This is the principle applied in his 
safety talks to the 12,000 trainmen on 
the Chicago property. A. L. Reynolds, 
receiver Washington-Virginia Railway, 
discussed Mr. Noonan’s paper, giving 
some experiences he has encountered 
in safety work on his property. 


Keeping Trainmen Inter- 


ested in Safety Work* 


By G. B. PowELL 


Assistant General Superintendent Louisville 
Railway, Louisville, Ky. 


UR first effort to utilize the brains 
of the whole organization for the 
solution of our safety problem was 
made in Trolley Topics, our semi- 
monthly company publication, in the 
fall of 1914. An appeal was made to 
all employees to send in safety sugges- 
tions, a prize being offered for the best 
and announcement being made that 
those deemed of special merit would be 
published in our magazine, the prize- 
winning ones on the front page. Within 
_ 60 days 672 safety suggestions were re- 
ceived, among which were many orig- 
inal ideas of exceptional merit. The 
first tangible result noticed was the keen 
interest taken in the safety movement 
by those who had submitted sugges- 
tions. They not only talked safety to 
their fellow employees and passengers, 
but they put into actual practice the 
methods of accident prevention which 
they had suggested. 

This method of receiving safety sug- 
gestions was continued until October, 
1918, at which time the publication of 

_ Trolley Topics was temporarily discon- 
tinued. Although the conditions brought 
about by the World War, labor turn- 
over, etc., left no time available for con- 
certed safety efforts, two important les- 
sons had been learned in addition to 
the actual result obtained from the sug- 
gestion idea: First, that the employees 
will respond to an appeal to assist the 
management by suggestions; second, 
that those on the firing line have a 
viewpoint of advantage which enables 
them to offer suggestions for improve- 
ment in matters which escape the atten- 
tion of officials of the company. Often 
the most humble employee can suggest 
a way, to overcome a hazard because 

_he alone has the opportunity to study 
at first hand a method for improve- 
ment. 

Mainly because of labor turnover, 


_ *Abstract of a paper presented at a meet- 
ing of the National Safety Countil, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 28-Oct. 2. 
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‘human life. 


our safety work did not make rapid 
strides during the years of 1919 and 
1920, but in April, 1921, a carefully 
planned safety program was inaugu- 
rated. This program included the for- 
mation of a company safety council 
composed of the director of safety, who 
is an officer of the company, a perma- 
nent secretary and a _ representative 
from each unit of the property. These 
unit representatives are chairmen of 
the unit committees which are elected 
every 90 days by the men at their re- 
spective units. This company’s safety 
council has proved entirely satisfactory 
and is actively engaged in the promo- 
tion of safety on our property, one of 
its most important duties being to make 
a safety inspection of our entire prop- 
erty once each month. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE FOLLOWED 


The safety committees receive sug- 
gestions which they submit through 
their chairmen to the director of safety 
and which are then taken up with the 
officials of the company. This pro- 
cedure has proved highly successful, 
many suggestions being received from 
employees through our safety council 
and these given careful consideration 
by managing officials, having resulted 
in many improvements in the interest 
of safety. 

A marked: contrast is seen in the 
suggestions received at this time and 
those received when the suggestion 
method was started. At first the sug- 
gestions all pertained to the prevention 
of accidents through the carefulness of 
employees and methods of caution to 
passengers, pedestrians and others. 
Now, through the safety committee sys- 
tem and the opportunity afforded for 
discussion in the monthly meetings of 
the council, suggestions for the improve- 
ment of equipment, revision of operat- 
ing rules and other constructive ideas 
of real merit are being presented, many 
of which are adopted. The develop- 
ment of a first-class sanding device, 
improved gong on the safety cars, elim- 
ination of many boarding and leaving 
accidents by changes made in platforms 
and steps, and the development of a 
more efficient front platform curtain 
are a few selected from the many sug- 
gestions which have been adopted. 

The value to the safety work of sug- 
gestions from employees is analyzed by 
dividing the subject into three parts, 
each succeeding division of which, in 
my opinion, is more important than the 
preceding one: First, the actual value 
to safety work of suggestions made by 
employees; second, the community of 
purpose established in the organization 
through receiving suggestions from em- 
ployees, and third, the elevation of 
individual ideals by allowing ambition 
to be gratified through suggestions put 
into practice. 


COMMERCIALISM ELIMINATED 


Safety work of the present day has 
emerged from the stage of the dollar 
mark to the higher purpose of saving 
Yet when we look over 
the yearly balance sheets we see that 
safety work does leave a surplus in the 
fund which was formerly spent for an- 
esthetics and nurse hire. 
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No more forcible demonstration of 
this saving could be asked for than the 
fact that at the present time, despite 
the tremendous increase of traffic on 
the streets, we are able to operate our 
cars with fewer preventable accidents 
and lesser in severity than in former 
years. It would indeed be impossible 
even to estimate the actual value in 
money of the saving made by the adop- 
tion of employees’ suggestions along 
the lines of accident prevention. How- 
ever, it is much larger than the aver- 
age managing official realizes, that, if 
it were possible accurately to compute 
the results in dollars and cents, the 
sum would surely reach some stagger- 
ing amount annually, and there is no 
doubt in my mind but that a large part 


‘of the success attained in the safety 


movement can be attributed to this 
source. 

All the way down through the organ- 
ization there must exist a feeling of 
“our program” and “our problem,” and 
here the employees suggestion idea fits 
into the scheme as the keystone in the 
arch of a_ structure. If Motorman 
Jones has suggested increased brake 
pressure, a safety stop at a dangerous 
street crossing, or a locking device on 
electric switches to prevent rear trucks 
splitting, or if Conductor Smith has 
suggested a guard on the door-operat- 
ing device, metal tread strips on the 
steps, or any of many such suggestions, 
and if their recommendations are put 
into practice by the management, then 
and there that fortunate company adds 
to its personnel two personally inter- 
ested boosters for the safety program. 
Others, seeing the fruits of suggestions - 
that they know to have been offered, 
will endeavor to discover how to over- 
come some other hazard by suggesting 
a simple method which escapes the eye 
of all except the men actually operat- 
ing the cars. Thus you have the entire 
force, or at least the major part of it, 
practicing the most important feature 
of the safety program, co-operation. 


NECESSARY ELEMENT IN SAFETY WoRK 


Co-operation, comradeship of pur- 
pose, company spirit—call it what you 
will—it is the most necessary element 
in the success of the safety program. 
Too, like a tender plant in hard, dry 
ground, it needs careful cultivation and 
it will not start at the bottom. It must 
originate at the top and soak down 
through to the rank and file. Sugges- 
tions from the workers in the ranks are 
indications that they have been reached 
and that they are interested, and the 
adoption of ideas of merit from them 
adds tremendously to the power of the 
organization because it indicates to the 
men in the ranks that the management 
expects and wants the use of their 
brains as well as of their muscles. 

There is a satisfaction for the most 
humble employee when he sees an idea 
of his own conception put into practice 
for the safety of others. Immediately 
he climbs up higher in his own esti- 
mation of importance. Recognition of 
superiority, therefore, as evidenced by 
suggestions adopted, is one of the neces- 
sary stimulants to produce renewed 
interest and effort, bringing forth the 
very best in the individual employee 
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concerned and placing before others an 
example more striking and effective 
than could be accomplished in any other 
manner. 


Traffic Regulation Aids 
Accident Prevention” 


By RaLtePH W. EMERSON 


General Manager Cleveland Railway 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HE president of the Cleveland 

Safety Council will report for the 
year 1925 an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent over 1924 in the number of traffic 
accidents. That seems appalling. 

It may be assumed by superficial 
minds that the primary, if not the 
whole, cause of this alarming situation, 
is the greater number of automobiles 
in use. Charging all that is legitimate 
to this increase, a reflective survey of 
the wide field inviting investigation will 
discover a myriad causes with which 
each citizen is closely identified and 
about which he should be profoundly 
concerned. 

Notwithstanding there has been such 
a tremendous increase in traffic acci- 
dents in general, statistics reflect a most 
favorable result where effort has been 
concentrated on certain types of acci- 
dents. 

Our city officials, having awakened 
to the criminal negligence of multitudes 
of men and women and the growing 
.dangers of our streets, enacted certain 
ordinances with a view to promoting 
safety and safeguarding the individual. 
Among these ordinances three may be 
here mentioned: 

First—The boulevard stop. 

Second—Elimination of vehicles park- 
ing on main thoroughfares during rush 
hours. 

Third—Anti-jay walking. 

The boulevard stop ordinance has re- 
sulted in a marked decrease of auto- 
mobile accidents at street crossings. 
The Cleveland Railway voluntarily 
enlisted in advancing safety work and 
systematically, as well as diligently, 
has contributed to the enforcement of 
traffic regulations. This co-operation, 
with an insistent public demand, has 
not gone unrewarded, for the records 
of the Cleveland Railway show that 
automobile collisions at street inter- 
sections are steadily decreasing and 
that these accidents now are accom- 
panied by comparatively little damage. 

Legislation against parking on main 
thoroughfares during rush hours, when 
throngs of people in automobiles are 
entering and leaving the city, has re- 
sulted in the elimination of many kinds 
of accidents. Coupled with that is the 
new signal system at street intersec- 
tions with one-way traffic, assuring 
drivers the open street, which has re- 
sulted in safely speeding up all vehi- 
cles, including street cars. Following 
the inauguration of this regulation, 
street cars for the first time in years 
were able to reach their destination on 
schedule time, and the great hazards 
hitherto existing during the rush hours 
were reduced to a minimum. In addi- 


tion to the speeding up of all kinds of ' 


*Abstract of a paper presented at a meet- 
ing of the National Safety Council, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 28-Oet. 2 
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traffic it practically eliminated such 
types of accidents as side-swiping of 
vehicles and collisions of vehicles turn- 
ing to pass one. another. 

An idea as to the success of this 
legislation can be gleaned in the records 
of the Cleveland Railway which show 
a reduction of 1,200 in the number of 
automobile collisions in the first six 
months of 1925 over the corresponding 
period of 1924. These figures concern 
only accidents in which street cars 
figure and therefore it is safe to assume 
that’ there has been a like reduction 
in accidents occurring under the con- 
ditions referred to where automobiles 
alone are involved, or in which pedes- 
trians figured. 

Enforcement of the non-parking reg- 
ulation and the resultant speeding up 
of traffic during rush hours brought 
about much discussion by persons inter- 
ested in safety work. Many were of 
the belief that such a regulation would 
serve only to increase accidents and 
add to the already growing dangers 
of the street. For those who doubted 
the wisdom of this regulation it might 
be pointed out that available statistics 
show this legislation to be even more 
effective, in the matter of reducing 
accidents, than the boulevard stop law, 
for there. were 300 fewer accidents 
attributable to the boulevard stop as 
compared with 900 fewer accidents, the 
probable result of the non-parking and 
speed-up regulations in the first six 
months of 1925 as compared with the 
same period for 1924. 

The Cleveland Railway has taken 
advantage of every opportunity to en- 
courage safety endeavor. That has 
resulted in two things: 

First—The growing alertness of em- 
ployees. 

Second—The efficiency and safety of 
all lines from the standpoint of the 
public and of the company. 

Reference may be made to passing 
switch points and running over special 
work at street intersections. As a re- 
sult of the institution of definite reg- 
ulations governing the movement. of 
cars at places of danger, the number 
of derailments and collisions of cars 
has been lowered 40 per cent, and per- 
sonal injuries 50 per cent during the 
first six months of 1925 as compared 
with the same period of time in 1924. 

Careless, reckless, heedless behavior 
of multitudes of people in the streets, 
both as pedestrians and drivers of 
vehicles, demands the strict enforcement 
of traffic rules. Immunity from punish- 
ment for the destruction of life and 
property is an invitation for reckless- 
ness. These are serious matters upon 
which to reflect, but, evidences of the 
good effect of safety propaganda are 
discovered on every hand, and so inten- 
sive and extensive is the general atten- 
tion to the problem of safety in our 
streets that figures reporting progress 
are certain to multiply. 


American Welding Society 


HE annual fall meeting of the 
American Welding Society is to be 
held this year at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, at Cambridge, 
Mass., on Oct, 21, 22 and 23. The 
meeting will include both the presenta- 
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tion of interesting papers and actual 
demonstrations of welding. 

In connection with this meeting the 
society has gotten out an attractive 
poster urging everyone interested to 
attend the meeting. All manufac- 
turers who have welding problems are 
asked to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to have a practical demon- 
stration given them on their class of 
work. They are urged to get in touch 
with T. A. Wry, General Electric Com- 
pany (River Works), 920 Western 
Avenue, Lynn, Mass., who is chairman 
of the exhibit committee and who will 
supply tags for forwarding shipment 
of goods. 


Central Association Meeting 
Transferred to Indianapolis 


T A MEETING of the executive 

committee of the C. E. R. A., held 
at Atlantic City, on Oct. 7, 1925, it was 
decided to change the place of the 
Central Electric Railway Association 
winter meeting to Indianapolis. 

It was originally planned to hold this 
meeting at French Lick, Ind., and an 
announcement, to that effect has been 
carried for some time in the weekly 
calendar of coming meetings, which is 
published in this paper. The change 
was made because of the inconvenience 
of reaching French Lick. 


Mid-West Claim Agents’ 
Annual Convention 


N OCT. 30 and 31, the Mid-West 

Claim Agents’ Association will 
hold its annual convention in the Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. This conven- 
tion was to have been held on July 17 
and 18. The program which was pub- 
lished in ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
on June 20, 1925, page 985, will be 
presented at the October meeting. 


. New England Club 
Membership Drive 


LANS for a vigorous membership 

campaign were perfected at a meet- 
ing of the membership committee of the 
New Eng'and Street Railway Club in 
Boston on Sept. 25. Two competing 
membership teams were decided on, one., 
team to have the state of Massachu- 
setts and the other the balance of the 
New England States. 

John H. Moran, auditor Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, was appointed colonel, 
and E. W. Davis, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, major, of the Massa- 
chusetts team, and Earl Jones, comp- 
troller United Railway Company, 
Providence, R. I., colonel and E. D. 
Lynch, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, major, of the New 
England team. 

The head of each team will appoint 
his own co-workers, to consist of three 
_captains and six sergeants for each 
team, each captain to be a railway 
.man and the sergeants to be divided 
equally between railway and supply 
men. There hundred new members by 
the December meeting -is the goal in 
view. ¢ 

A get-together meeting will be held 
in Boston on Oct. 29. 
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The News of the Industry 


Decree Favoring Duluth Street 
~ Railway Upheld 


The appeal of the Railroad & Ware- 
‘house Commission of Minnesota from 
a decree of the United States District 
Court in favor of the Duluth’ Street 
Railway, Duluth, Minn., has been dis- 
missed by the United States Supreme 
Court on a stipulation of both parties. 
The lower court granted an injunction 
sought by the railway against the com- 
mission to restrain it from ordering a 
cash fare of 6 cents, with five tickets 
for 25 cents, in 1922 on the ground that 
the return from such rate would be 
confiscatory. The company alleged the 
commission had fixed the value of its 
property for rate-making purposes 
much too low. 

The decision is the culmination of an 
appeal to the court by the commission 
to review the case won in the lower 
courts by the railway allowing it to 
collect a fare on a property valuation 
higher than that fixed by the Minnesota 
rate body. The commission maintained 
that the valuation it placed on these 
properties was fair and that a 6-cent 
fare was sufficient to bring a reasonable 


'return on the company’s investment. 


- 


The case dates back several years. 
In 1923 exceptions were taken to the 
special master’s report in the company’s 
rate case then pending in the United 
States District Court. This case came 
on for argument before the court on 
the exceptions to the master’s report on 
June 4 and 5, 1924, and on Dec. 29 last 
the court filed its decision, summarized 
as follows: 


The fair value of the property of the rail- 
way in Duluth as of Dec. 31, 1921, was in- 
creased from $4,600,000 to $5,009,510. 

The state commission’s finding was sus- 
tained that the company is entitled to a 
rate of return of 74 per cent on the fair 
value of its property. 


The temporary injunction was made 
permanent permitting the collection of 
a straight 6-cent fare and restraining 
the enforcement of the commission’s 
rate of fare of 6 cents cash and five 
tickets for 25 cents. ; 

The story on the Duluth valuations 
with comparative findings was  pub- 
lished in the ELEctTRIc RAILWAY JouUR- 
NAL, issue of Jan. 24, 1925, page 164. 


Georgia Company Seeks Increase 
on Stone Mountain Line 


Application for authority to increase 
fares from 30 to 40 cents on the Stone 
Mountain line and to revise present 
express rates on that line has just been 
made by the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company to the Georgia Public Service 
Commission. 

‘The power company has asked for an 
increase in fare amounting to 2 cents 
additional per zone. This increase 
would amount to 20 per cent on com- 
mutation books that are intended 


to be used within 35 days of the date 
of purchase and would eliminate all 
other forms of commutation books on 
the Stone Mountain line. The company 
has also asked that it be allowed to 
treat the trip from Atlanta to Decatur, 
which is on the Stone Mountain line, as 
two zones, thus making the fare from 
Atlanta to Decatur 14 cents instead of 
10 cents as at present. The rate at 
present is 5 cents per zone. The re- 
vision of the express rates would be 
scaled so as to allow the company to 
charge 25 cents per 100 lb. on food and 
drinks and 40 cents per 100 lb. on all 
other items, with a minimum charge on 
single items of 35 cents. 

The property of the Stone Mountain 
interurban line and the equipment used 


Tentative Plans for 


on it represent an investment of $470,- 
765 and, figuring on a basis of what 
it is entitled to earn on the investment, 
the company states in its petition that 
it has lost several hundred thousand 
dollars in recent years. The bill also 
states that even with the proposed new 
schedule of rates the line would not 
yield the return necessary, but that 
the company is willing to establish the 
schedule suggested, as a temporary 
measure only to determine whether or 
not there is a sufficient demand for the 
service to warrant its continuance. 

The Stone Mountain line is the only 
electric line connecting Atlanta with 
Stone Mountain, where the famous 
Confederate Memorial is now being 
carved. 


Los Angeles Subway . 


Proposed Road Would Extend Under Broadway from Sunset Boulevard 
to Washington Boulevard, a Distance of More Than 2 Miles, 
at a Cost of $13,644,000 for Construction Alone 


INCE the filing of the report by 

Kelker, DeLeuw & Company, Chi- 
cago, consulting engineers, covering the 
possibilities of a rapid transit system in 
Los Angeles, Cal., which the City Coun- 
cil public utilities committee has had 
under quiet consideration, the new Los 
Angeles city charter became effective 
and under its terms the Council is 
obligated to pass the necessary ordi- 
nances, featuring a rapid transit sys- 
tem. To comply with the charter’s 


Parking Spaces Provided 
By P. R. T. 


NDER a new plan put into 

operation on Oct. 15 by the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, parking areas have been 
provided at the two ends of the 
subway-elevated system, to re- 
lieve congested traffic in the 
downtown area. For 25 cents the 
motorist is entitled to all-day 
parking privileges at the two 


P. R. T. parking areas and to two 


rides on the subway-elevated. 
Motorists may drive their cars to 
the parking lot and ride the ele- 
vated to and from town. As the 
traction company sees it, this will 
avoid the inconvenience of driv- 
ing in the congested streets and 
contribute to the relief of the 99 
per cent of the city’s people who 
use the lines of the railway. As 
rides on the subway-elevated line 
cost 7% cents each, the automo- 
bilist really can park his car for 
10 cents a day. 


requirements, the city is immediately 
to appoint a committee, consisting of 
representatives from City Council, 
State Railroad Commission, Los An- 
geles Railway, Pacific Electric Railway 
and the Los Angeles Traffic Commis- 
sion. It is planned to co-ordinate 
traffic regulation with the development 
of a rapid transit system. Detailed 
plans for the first unit of the system 
are being prepared by Major R. F. 
Kelker, members of the city of Los 
Angeles Engineering Departments and 
railway engineers. 

Tentative plans contemplate the con- 
struction of a subway under Broadway, 
from Sunset Boulevard to Washington 
Boulevard, a distance of more than 2 
miles. Two tracks will be laid the 
entire length of the subway, with single 
tracks at the terminal loops. The total 
cost of this complete unit is estimated 
at $13,644,000. ‘The second portion of 
the first unit will include an elevated 
railway from the point where the sub- 
way terminates at West Washington 


_ Street along extended Broadway and 


Moneta Avenue to the south line of 
Manchester Avenue. Plans provide 
that the elevated structure be con- 
structed of reinforced concrete with 
capacity for three tracks, but only two 
to be laid at this time. The total esti- 
mated cost for this complete unit is 
$9,396,000. Subsequent plans provide 
for the construction of a second ele- 
vated line, which will connect with the 
subway portal entrance at Sunset 
Boulevard. 

In adopting these plans the proposed 
method for financing the first units of 
the rapid transit system call for a 
portion of the expense to be shouldered 
by the local transit companies Using the 
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subways and elevateds. Another por- 
tion will be borne by the city of Los 
Angeles generally, while a third por- 
tion is to be raised through assess- 
ments levied on property directly bene- 
fited by the proposed projects. It is 
stated that several years will elapse 
before the new system will be placed 
in operation, but that construction will 
start immediately upon the completion 
of plans to be formulated by the com- 
mittee. 

While a rapid transit system is being 
planned for the city of Los Angeles, 
the plaza terminal idea is again re- 
vived by the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approving of 
the former order of the California 
State Railroad Commission for the 
Union Pacific, Santa Fé and Southern 


Pacific companies to construct a union. 


terminal passenger station. 

While the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission outlines that the 
plaza site would harmonize with the 
civic plans and desires of the city, there 
has been some discussion by various 
associations as to whether or not the 
carrying out of the plaza terminal 
would block or interfere with the pro- 
posed Kelker major traffic project and 
rapid transit system. It was recently 
featured by the Los Angeles City Plan- 
ning Commission that a central station 
through which all steam and electric 
lines may be unified into one giant rapid 
transit system would be the real rea- 
son for the immediate construction of 
the plaza terminal depot. 

The general manager of the Plan- 
ning Commission urges that the elec- 
tric lines and all steam lines terminate 
at one central point. This would make 
it possible to utilize all tracks in the 
establishment of a rapid transit sys- 
tem second to none in the world. It 
was brought forth that a plan of this 
kind would include the electrification 
of certain of the steam roads. How- 
ever, it is found that this plan cannot 
be worked out without a great deal of 
difficulty, but when completed will do 
much to eleminate the excessive traffic 
congestion in the city’s central busi- 
ness district. 

The total cost of the project is $100,- 
000,000. Public hearings will be held 


in order to adopt the complete plan’ 


for the construction of a rapid transit 
system that is made mandatory by the 
new charter. 


Authority of Minnesota 
Commission Questioned 


Action has begun in Ramsey District 
Court to test the constitutionality ‘of 
the Brooks-Coleman act. Under this 
measure the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission supervises rate 
making on electric railways and under 
an order from this body a test is to be 
made of the commission’s ruling in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis of a fare of 8 
cents or ten tokens for 60 cents. Cor- 
poration Counsel A. A. Stewart has filed 
a motion for an order annulling this 
order of the commission, and it is re- 
turnable for hearing Oct. 17 at a special 
term of court. 

This is the second attempt by St. 
Paul to test the law. The first was 
dropped when the railway got a re- 


straining order from the federal court, 
but with the permission of the court to 
make the test in another way. The law 
is being tested also in a suit in Duluth, 
where the city asked to restrain the 
commission from hearing a new request 
of the railway for an increase in rate 
of fare. 

In the new suit in St. Paul if the 
Supreme Court upholds the city’s con- 
tention it is believed the federal court 
proceedings will end, and the railway 
will go back to its old franchise under 
which the Council may set the fare rate. 
By a franchise amendment which the 
people adopted in 1920 the city is au- 
thorized to permit an increase in cash 
fare to 7 cents. 


Wages Remain Unchanged 
in Shreveport 


A board of arbitration sitting on the 
question of a 10 per cent reduction in 
wages of the trainmen of the Shreve- 
port Railways, Shreveport, La., recently 
decided that the present scale, which 
has been in effect since 1920, should 
remain unchanged. The men are-being 
paid 60 cents an hour. 
trators did not fail to recognize the 
difficulties in which the Shreveport Rail- 
ways found itself, but suggested that 
the company should take’ steps to se- 
cure the relief which has been accorded 
other companies, namely, the elmina- 
tion of jitneys or raising of fares. 

The arbitrators took cognizance also 
of the testimony of witnesses, that the 
standard of service on the railway in 
Shreveport was on a par with that of 
the systems in other cities in the South 
where the fares were higher and the 
disabilities less; that it was as well 
and as courteously manned, and that 
its cars were as clean or cleaner and 
that its service generally was as good 
as any other company’s; that the man- 
agement has been able:.and that the 
company’s operating unit per car-mile 
or per car-hour compared favorably 
with those companies of other cities. 

Exhibits were introduced to show that 
the decrease in revenue passengers 


amounted to 359,798 for the period from — 


January through June of the current 
year. A further disability suffered by 
the company was the requirement that 
it sell so-called school tickets to all 
persons under eighteen years of age. 

It was to remedy these conditions 
that the company proposed a 10 per 
cent reduction in the wages of the car 
men. The arbitrators stated that re- 
ducing wages first would be starting 
at the wrong end. That every year 
another reduction would probably be 
required because that body was con- 
vineed so long as new automobiles were 
sold the business of the street car com- 
pany: would continue to fall off, but 
would fall off less if the jitneys were 
removed. 

The arbitrators declared that it had 
been conclusively demonstrated that 
costs of things in Shreveport were no 
less this year than last, except in 
isolated instances, and that in some 
instances they were higher. It was 
also shown that a great number of the 
men had been with the company for 
years, and the hope of every man was 


The arbi- 


to earn more money rather than less. 
Reduction in their wages would cer- 
tainly incline them to seek employment 
elsewhere, which would be a distinct 
loss to the street car company, the 
arbitrators declared. 


Proposes Hasty Adjustment of 
Fares in Twin Cities 


In regard to his proposal at a con- 
ference with the street railway com- 
mittee of the City Council of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., for a short cut to end the 
proceedings to determine a fair rate of 
fare on the lines of the Minneapolis 
Street Railway President Horace Lowry 
said that the company believed, it was 
in the best interest of both the city and 
the company that a final’ adjudication 
of the value of the property be had 
and as soon as practicable. The com- 
pany, he continued, faced the necessity 
of refinancing $15,000,000 of bonds 
which will mature in 1928, and such an 
adjudication would not only solve the 
present controversy but would insure 
a stable situation for financing on the 
one hand and a fair basis for rendering 
proper and adequate service on the 
other. He said that some matters must 
be passed upon by the courts but there 
were many things that could be stipu- 
lated between the company and the 
city. “We’re tired of the controversy 
and I think the city is tired of it,’ Mr. 
Lowry said. 

Mr. Lowry offered a single and in- 
divisible provision for stipulation as to 
several of the points before the court, 
land values, inventory of property as of 
Jan. 1, 1922, unit price bases as found 
by the commission for definite periods, 
allocation of rolling stock, general over- 
head, accrued depreciation, Fort Snell- 
ing and Como terminal property, cost 
of financing and rate of return on capi- 
tal investment. This leaves the court 
to determine which of several bases of 
unit prices are to apply to the value of 
the property, working capital, going 
concern value, water-power lease value. 
The company claims that $5,000,000 
would be waived under the proposal. 
John Junell, representing the Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission, said the 
street car act gives the commission no 
authority to be a party to compromise. 

It is up to the City Councils of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul to determine 
whether it is proper to accept certain 
provisions offered by President Lowry 
to hasten settlement of the setting of 
permanent rates of fare on the lines 
of the Minneapolis Street Railway and 
the St. Paul City Railway, thus saving 
time and expense to both cities and 
both companies. The matter has been 
hanging fire many years with moderate 
progress toward settlement through 
action established in the federal court 
by the railways. Meanwhile the federal 
court has taken jurisdiction and a hear- 
ing is set before a master in chancery 
Oct. 26, his findings to be reported to 
the court as basis for an ultimate de- 
termination of rates that are not confis- 
catory. Beginning Aug. 1, 1925, a trial 
is being made for six months of the 
rate set by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission of 6 cents when 
tokens are bought in blocks of ten, or 
8 cents cash. 
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Changes by Salt Lake Road 
to Stimulate Traffic 


Substantial reductions were made on 
Oct. 8 in passenger fares on the Salt 
Lake & Utah Railroad, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. The reductions affect regular 
service over the lines, school rates, com- 
mutation books and mileage books. They 
will be permanent, it is said. From 
now on, books covering a mileage of 
500 will be sold for $10 instead of 
$12.50. They will be unrestricted as to 
use and good for a year from date of 
sale. Twenty-mile commutation books 
are to be sold hereafter at the rate of 
2 cents a mile, good between all sta- 
tions. School tickets will, in the future, 
be good 24 hours a day on any school 
day, instead of being limited to the 
hours between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., as 
heretofore. All regular first-class 
tickets have been reduced to a-basis 
of 3 cents a mile, with corresponding 
reductions for a round trip, and a pro- 
gram of week-end excursions, at the 
rate of 14 cents a mile, is made opera- 
tive. These excursion tickets will be 
on sale each Saturday and Sunday, 

_ with return limited to the first train 
out of the depot on Monday morning. 

The company has started a free 
freight delivery and pick-up service. In- 
coming freight is delivered to the door 
of the firm or individual ordering the 
goods and outgoing freight is picked up 
at the shipper’s location and taken to 
the depot. This is a daily service. It is 
being established at all points on the 
railroad’s. lines in Utah County. 


Contracts Let for Platform 
Extensions in Chicago 


Contracts have been let for the 
extension of “L” station platforms to 
accommodate six and eight-car trains 
- of the Chicago Rapid Transit Company, 

Chicago, Ill. Sixty per cent of the 

specifications for fabrication of steel 

structures also have been placed in the 
hands of the manufacturers. Con- 
struction work will begin immediately 
on receipt of the first shipment of steel 
structures. The first extensions will be 

_ made on the Ravenswood-Kenwood and 
Howard Avenue-Jackson Park lines, 
with activities in the “Loop” probably 
starting simultaneously. Every effort 
will be made to complete the big job by 
the end of the present year. The en- 
larged platforms, making it possible 
greatly to increase the present train 
capacity, will facilitate the handling of 
crowds during rush hours, with special 
reference to express trains. 


Committee to Tour for 
Information for St. Louis 


The special transportation commit- 
tee of the St. Louis Board of Aldermen 
has decided that it should have more 
‘information concerning rapid transit 
~ from first-hand observation so the 
board on Sept. 29 voted to send the 
committee on a tour of several Eastern 
cities. The members are authorized to 
spend not in excess of $2,500 on the 
trip. President Kinsey of the Board of 
Public Service will accompany the Al- 
dermen. The rapid transit survey being 


vol 
conducted by President Kinsey and 


C. E. Smith, consulting engineer for the 
city, will be completed about Jan. 1, 


1926. At that time a full report of its 


observations will be made by the 
special aldermanic committee. It is be- 
lieved a bond issue of $100,000,000 will 
be necessary for the proposed rapid 
transit system. 


Will the Ladies Never Learn? 


By count 61 of each 100 women in 
Rochester, N. Y., get off the street cars 
the wrong way. So says Leon R. Brown, 
new safety director of the Rochester 
lines of the New York State Railways, 
who is planning a campaign to correct 
this practice, which results in many 
accidents. 

Mr. Brown points out that the proper 
way to alight from a trolley is to grasp 
the handrail firmly in the left hand so 
that when one steps into the street one 
is facing the front of the car and not 
the back. 

Observation showed that men are 
much more careful that women in leay- 
ing a car. The incorrect method is not 
confined to the older women. Many 
‘flappers” were among the offenders. 


Compensation Set for Joint 
Trackage at Milwaukee 


The dispute of long standing between 
the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light. Company and the Chicago & 
Milwaukee Electric Company, a _ sub- 
sidiary of the Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee Railroad, furnishing city 
service in Milwaukee, over the question 
of adequate compensation for the use 
of the latter’s tracks on Wells Street 
has been brought to an end, for the 
time being at least. In its order the 
commission directs the Milwaukee Hlec- 
tric Railway & Light Company to pay 
$27,379 for the operation of its regular 
Wells-Downer Street. car service from 
Oct. 21, 1921, to June 30, 1925. For 
operation subsequent to June 30, 1925, 
11 cents will be paid for each 100-ton 
trip made over the North Shore tracks. 
Appeals have been taken by either side 
since the dispute had its inception in 
1913 either from rulings of the Rail- 
road Commission or the Dane County 
Cireuit Court. 


Car Lines Rerouted During 
Chicago Bridge Work 


Contracts have been let and work 
started on a new main artery bridge in 
Adams Street, Chicago, over the Chi- 
cago River. From eighteen months to 
two years will be required to complete 
the structure. All street car and bus 
lines passing the new Union station 
have been rerouted. When the new 
bridge is completed the station will 
open its Adams Street side with a 
direct connection to the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines. The station now has a 
stairway connection direct from its 
lower level of commutation trains be- 
tween Jackson Boulevard and Van 
Buren Street to the Chicago elevated 
lines.’ The only surface transportation 
now available is by the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company’s bus on Jackson 
Boulevard, a monopoly which the bus 


ry 


company will enjoy until the new 
bridge is opened. 

Important routes of the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines affected are the Harrison- 
Adams, which will operate in and out 
of the loop via Monroe; the Blue Island 
Avenue line, which has been rerouted 
through the Van Buren Street tunnel, 
and the Van Buren Street line, which 
henceforth will serve Adams Street. 
only at the juncture of Franklin. 


Petition Under Advisement 


The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has taken under advisement the ap- 
plication of the East St. Louis Rail- 
way for an ingrease in fare to 
10 cents cash or five tokens for 40 
cents. The present cash fare is 8 
cents with two tokens for 15 cents. 
A public hearing on the application was 
held in East St. Louis on Oct. 6 before 
Judge James R. Clark of Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Counsel for the company 
stated that even with the contemplated 
increase granted the lines would still be 
$16,000 short of making a fair return 
based on the return granted by the 
commission in 1920. It was revealed 
that the company was hauling, 2,000,- 
000 fewer passengers annually than 
were carried five years ago. 


Conductor “Cops” in Rochester 


Every platform man in the employ 
of the Rochester lines, New York State 
Railways, is an unofficial traffic ‘“cop’’ 
under a new accident prevention cam- 
paign drafted by Leon R. Brown, the 
new safety director of the railways, 
in co-operation with the Rochester 
Police Department. Many ‘Rochester 
motorists within the past few weeks 
have been mysteriously summoned be- 
fore a traffic captain and reprimanded 
for violation of the traffic laws. The 
secret now is out. The motorist who 
drove too close to a moving street car 
or who passed a standing one in 
defiance of the law, has the vigilant 
platform man on the trolley to thank— 
or curse—for his summons. An aver- 
age of nearly a hundred such violators 
is “turned in” by the Rochester street: 
car employees each day. 


Popular Shade Will Become 
Standard for Atlanta Cars 


Patrons of the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company are to be permitted to 
state whether or not the company 
should change the color of the street. 
cars operated in Atlanta, Ga. For a 
number of years the company has been 
painting all of its cars an olive green. 
The interior of the cars is finished 
in mahogany and Two Bells, the official 
organ of the company, which is dis- 
tributed to patrons, states that there 
is no intention of changing the interior 
finish. The paper carried a coupon 
with the request that patrons express 
their taste as to the color the exterior 
of the cars should be painted. It says: 

If you do not like the present exterior 
color of the street cars kindly suggest the 
color you think would look the best. We 
want to help beautify Atlanta, and if you 
think a change in colors for the street: cars 


will help to improve the city kindly suggest 
the color or colors you like best. 
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News Notes 


Want Cars Off Business Streets.— 
The City Council of Worcester, Mass., 
has been asked to consider a plan for 
removing cars from certain sections of 
the two principal business streets of 
the city in an effort to relieve traffic 
congestion. The originators of the 
move have suggested a rerouting plan. 


Same Wage Scale in Force.—Agree- 
ment between the Springfield Railway, 
Springfield, Ohio, and its motormen and 
conductors to continue the present wage 
scale in force for another year was 
reached on Oct. 9. The scale is 45, 47 
and 49 cents an hour, with operators 
of one-man cars getting 5 cents an 
hour additional. All of the lines, with 
the exception of the West Main- 
Pleasant Street division, are operated 
with one-man cars. P. E. O’Brien, gen- 
eral manager of the company, said that 
the one-man cars would be placed on 
this branch in the near future. The 
employees originally proposed a 5-cent 
increase, but later this demand was 
abandoned. 


Orders Paving Job—An order re- 
quiring the Sioux Falls Traction Sys- 
tem, Sioux Falls, S. D., to commence at 
once ‘equipping the tracks of its line 
on the east side with 7-in. tee rails and 
to pave between the tracks, was served 
on officials of the company. The order 
followed the signing of the judgment in 
the action brought by the city of Sioux 
Falls against the traction system. The 
order will compel the company to take 
an appeal to the State Supreme Court. 
The company has maintained that it 
has not sufficient funds to pave between 
the tracks. 


Change in Rates.—The Public Service 
Commission has approved a new sched- 
ule on the Oneida line of the New York 
State Railways. This increases 20 per 
cent the one-way and round-trip fares 
between points on its line from Utica 
to Sherrill and Wampsville to Syracuse, 
where the one-way fare was in excess 
of 5 cents and the round-trip fare in 
excess of 10 cents. There will be no 
change in such fares between points 
included in the Oneida City division or 
on the Kenwood branch. The increase 
in 50-trip commutation fares and char- 
tered car rates is 15 per cent. The 
changes are effective Oct. 30, 1925. 


Court Fixes Compensation of  Re- 
ceivers.—George P. Sohngen, receiver 
for the Cincinnati & Dayton Traction 
Company, has been allowed $50,000 for 
his services by the Court of Appeals 
at Hamilton,. Ohio. 
allowed $38,000. Both allowances in- 
clude sums already paid, but they may 
apply for additional compensation for 
extraordinary services which may be 
rendered. The court also approved an 
entry providing for the sale of the trac- 
tion line from Hamilton to Cincinnati, 
as provided in an arrangement made 
with bondholders recently. The sale 
will be made on the seventh Monday 
after the order of sale is formally 


His attorneys are 
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entered. The power house at Hamilton 
also will be sold. 


New Service Started.—Inauguration 


‘of a new combination through traction- 


truck freight service between Spring- 
field and Wilmington, Ohio, was an- 
nounced recently by the Springfield & 
Xenia Railway in co-operation with the 
Dayton, Springfield & Xenia traction 
lines. Under the new plan, freight 
from Springfield and way points to 
Xenia will be handled by the Spring- 
field & Xenia to Xenia, where it will 
be transferred to an auxiliary motor 
truck line operated by the D., S. and X. 
traction lines. The trucks will make 
delivery “to the door” in Wilmington. 


One-Man Operation in Prospect.—All 
the suburban and interurban trolley 
lines of the Worcester Consolidated 
Street Railway, Worcester, Mass., will 
be operated with one-man cars within 
a short time. The Boston & Worcester 
Street Railway also is,making prepara- 
tions for one-man cars on its lines 
operating between Worcester and 
Boston. 


Council Approves Transit Body.—The 
City Council of Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
cently confirmed Mayor Magee’s ap- 
pointment of the five members of the 
Department of City Transit, which was 
created by ordinance a few months 
ago in accordance with an act passed by 
the Legislature on May 14. The new 
department was created to supervise the 
construction and maintenance of all 
city-owned rapid transit facilities. The 
department also will assist in solving 
the surface street car and automobile 
traffic problems, and initiate improve- 
ments relating to traffic congestion. 


Canvass to Determine Car Extension. 
—To determine whether there is really 
any urgent need of building a cross- 
city extension to its railway system to 
keep pace with the growth of Fond du 
Lac, the Wisconsin Power & Light 
Company has »conducted a _ house-to- 
house canvass in the particular section 
of Fond du Lac now without rail trans- 
portation to learn what patronage can 
be counted up at the outset and how 
many people would be interested in 
supporting the new extension in prefer- 
ence to operating their own private 
ears to their offices. On the outcome 
of this survey will depend the estab- 
lishment of this proposed cross-city car 
line, 


Commission Will Hear Complaint 
About Buses.—The Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission will investigate at a hear- 
ing the complaint of the City Council 
of Neenah, which has urged action 
against the haphazard manner in which 
buses are being operated, in the city. 
Past efforts of the city to regulate the 
buses have been unsuccessful as all 
ordinances passed to regulate the rates 
and schedules were contested on the 
ground that the city lacked authority. 
Now the commission will have an op- 
portunity to use the authority which 
the late Wisconsin Legislature vested 
bane . 

Franchise Granted. — The County 
Commissioners have granted to the 
Portland Electric Power Company, 
Portland, Ore., a franchise to operate 


_paying one. 
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cars on a 26-ft. strip immediately west 
of the pavement on the Greeley Street 
extension between Willimette Boule- 
vard and Russell Street. This is the 
strip which came under county juris- 
diction when the franchise was being 
considered by the City Commissioners 
of Portland. Work will start at once 
and service will be ready in about 60 
days. The franchise runs twenty years. 


Refuses to Extend Line.—The Fresno 
Traction Company, Fresno, Cal., has 
informed the City Commission by letter 
that it will not extend its lines into 
the Fink-Smith district, as demanded by 
the city as a public convenience and 
necessity in a resolution forwarded to 
the State Railroad Commission. The 
letter, signed by F. W. Webster, man- 
ager of the traction company, states 
that the receipts are not sufficient to 
yield a return upon its investment pro- 
vided for in its franchise. The company 
believes that the receipts from the 
traffic in the district affected will not 
justify the expenditure of the money 
necessary to make such an extension, 
but. will tend further to increase the > 
deficit. The company asked that before 
the matter is passed to the Railroad . 
Commission it be allowed the courtesy 
of the city’s views of an examination 
and study of the proof which it intends 
to submit. 


Safety Work Reorgattized —Employ- 
ees of three lines of the Louisville Rail- 
way, Louisville, Ky., were guests at 


‘a dinner recently given by the company 


in recognition of their excellent safety 
records. The lines were the Bardstown 
Road and Jefferson Street, the La 
Grange interurban line and the Port- 
land and Shelby Street line. The Bards- 
town Road and Jefferson Street, had 
a record of 100 per cent safety during 
July, running 66,814 miles without an 
accident; the La Grange interurban line 
was also 100 per cent, and the Port- 
land and Shelby Street line, which had 
one accident, ran 58,266 miles without 
a casualty. 


Fares Advanced for Trial Period.— 
The Portland Electric Power Company, 
Portland, Ore., will raise its bus fares 
for 60 days on the Mountain View line 
from 5 cents to probably 84 cents in 
book lots and 10 cents single fares. 
The residents of the hill section served 
by this line approved of the proposal 
of the company to raise the fare to 
the point where the project would be a 
The bus route was estab- 
lished by verbal agreement with the 
City Council in 1917, whereby the 
power company was to maintain the 
line provided the city would not per- 
mit through buses to pick up pas- 
sengers within the city limits. Later 
it was discovered that the city was not 
legally within its rights in carrying 
out such an agreement, and thus the 
line became a losing proposition. 


More Patronage Sought.—The Bir- 
mingham Electric Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., is running advertisements in 
the Birmingham newspapers in a cam- 
paign to induce the general public to 
use the street cars. While the cars are 
doing a good business, the management 
feels that the public should use the 
cars more than it does. 
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Developments 


‘Recent Bus 


Washington-Virginia Railway 
Receives Charter 


The Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion recently granted a charter to the 
Alexandria & Suburban Motor Vehicle 
Company, a subsidiary of the Washing- 
ton-Virginia Railway, to operate a bus 
line between Alexandria, Va., and 
Washington, D. C. Several months ago 
the Virginia Corporation Commission 
denied the petition of the Alexandria 
& Suburban Motor Vehicle Company, 
but allowed the petition of Robert L. 
May for a certificate to operate a bus 
system between Washington and Alex- 
andria. Mr. May had been operating 
buses under the name of the Alex- 
andria, Bareroft & Washington Bus 
Lines. After the refusal of the com- 
mission to heed the plea of the railway 
an announcement was made that the 
railway, which is in the hands of a 
receiver, would continue in operation 
indefinitely. The Alexandria & Subur- 
ban Motor Vehicle Company has been 
opetating buses between Alexandria. 
and the Potomac Yards, between Alex- 
andria and Seminary Hill and between 
- Fairfax and Washington. The bus 
petitions of this railway have been re- 
ferred to previously in these columns. 


Sphere of Operations Defined 


A decision by the Indiana Public 
Service Commission has ended a long 
battle between the Chicago, South 
Bend & Northern Indiana Railway and 
the Jahn’s Bus Company for control 
of the bus traffic between Michigan 
City and Goshen, Ind. Under the com- 
mission’s ruling, the bus company here- 
after will operate buses between Michi- 
gan City and La Porte, Ind., and the 
railway will care for the passenger and 
freight traffic between La Porte and 
Goshen. 


D.U.R. Buys Star Motor Coach 


The receivers of the People’s Motor 
Coach Company, a subsidiary of the 
Detroit United Railway, Detroit, Mich., 
have completed negotiations for the 
purchase of the Star Motor Coach Lines 
and have taken over the property from 
William McCallum and associates of 
Birmingham, Mich., the former owners. 
The receivers of the People’s Motor 
Coach Company and ‘of the Detroit 
United Railway are the Security Trust 
Company, Detroit, and W. C. Dunbar. 

Negotiations for the purchase by the 
People’s Motor Coach Company have 
been under way for about a year, but 
it was impossible to complete the 
transfer at an earlier date owing 
to delays incident to the formation of 
a working organization by the re- 
ceivers, it was announced. It was also 
necessary to delay the negotiations un- 
til permission was granted bythe fed- 
eral court to issue receivers’ certificates, 
out of which to pay the balance of the 
purchase price. The consideration, cov- 


ering coaches, real estate, leases and 
other properties, is $185,000. 

The Star Motor Coach Lines operated 
24 coaches between Pontiac and De- 
troit with a branch line between the 
Ford Motor plant in Highland Park and 
Berkley: 


Taxis for the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit 


Philadelphia newspapers have revived 
the story that the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company is going into the taxi- 
cab business. This is an old subject 
dealt with now in a new way. Perhaps 
the first public intimation that the rail- 
way had something like this in mind 
was made during the recent hearings 
on the fare matter. The angle given to 
the subject at that time was reported in 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, and 
the words dropped at that time were 
used as the text of an editorial. 

Now comes the Inquirer with the 
statement that negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the Yellow Taxicab Company 
of Philadelphia are reported to have 
progressed to such a stage that only 
a few formalities remain for the com- 
pletion of the big deal. That ‘paper 
said that “this comes from an inside 
source so close to the deal on the P.R.T. 
side that it may fairly be called au- 
thoritative.” 

The conferences, says this same au- 
thority, that have preceded the arrival 
of the sale at its present stage of virtual 
completion are said to have been held in 
New York. Two purposes have been 
served by this arrangement. The more 
important one is that it assured reason- 
able secrecy during the delicate phases 
of the preliminaries where premature 
publication might have spilled the 
beans. Such premature publicity might 
have come from conferences in Phila- 
delphia. 

The second purpose served by having 
the conferences in New York was the 
fact that the officers of the New York 
Yellow Taxicab Company are the ones 
most interested in the deal. 

In bolstering up its case the Inquirer 
then refers to the current issue of 
“Service Talks,” which contains por- 
tions of an address delivered by J. A. 
Queeney, vice-president of Mitten Man- 
agement, before the recent convention 
in Atlantic City. 


Motor Bus Bills Appear 


The first bill filed for the considera- 
tion of the 1926 Massachusetts Legis- 
lature bears on the electric railway, 
motor bus and railroad transportation 
problem. It is labeled, the “Motor anti- 
trust” law. The bill, if enacted, would 
make it unlawful for any railway or 
street railway, directly or indirectly, 
through stock ownership, interlocking 
directorate or otherwise, to own, con- 
trol or operate coach lines paralleling 
or competing with the railroads or the 
electric railways. Motor coaches could 


be owned, controlled and operated by a 
railway or street railway only so far as 
such lines are incidental to its railway 
or street railway lines. 


Protest Against Indianapolis 
Extension 


The People’s Motor Coach Company, 
Indianapolis, recently presented a 
threefold protest against the applica- 
tion of the Indianapolis Street Railway 
for permission to start a new bus 
feeder as an extension to its College 
Avenue line. The coach company pro- 
tested that the commission should not 


hear the case until a disposition had 


been made of the petition of the coach 
company for a line near the proposed 
feeder line; that the streets to be tray- 
eled by the feeder line now are not fit 
for the operation of buses, and that 
if the streets do get in proper condi- 
tion, the motor coach company, because 
of its prior petition, should be per- 
mitted to serve the territory. 


New Equipment in Operation.—The 
Illinois Power Company has placed two 
new buses in operation in Springfield, 
Ill., one route going north of Sixth 
Street to Bergen Park and the other on 
South Sixth to Laurel and Walnut 
Streets. A third bus will be added as 
soon as routings can be worked out. 
The Illinois Power Company has now a 
fleet of six buses acting as feeders and 
independent routes over city territory. 
The new fleet represents an invest- 
ment of $25,515. 


No Opposition to Substitution of 
Buses.—At a meeting on Oct. 10 be- 
fore Public Service Commissioner Van 
Voorhis in Geneva, N. Y., there was no 
opposition to the proposal of the 
Geneva, Seneca Falls & Auburn Rail- 
way to abandon its railway lines in the 
city of Geneva and substitute bus serv- 
ice. Two buses are ready to start 
whenever the certificate is granted. The 
buses are to operate over two routes 
reaching a wider territory than that 
served by the street cars. The railway 
in Geneva had been operated at a loss 
for some time. 


New Equipment Arrives.—Eight new 
buses recently arrived in Quincy, IIL, 
driven from Chicago by representatives 
of the White Company for operation in 
Quincy by the Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation. On Sept. 3 there was a 
demonstration in the city. A number 
of patrons, city councilmen and mer- 
chants of the north and south side were 
invited to ride. The new buses were 
run regularly on the main line from 
Sept. 7 to 11 to serve visitors to the 
Adams County Fair at Baldwin Park. 


Purchase Approval Sought.—The In- 
terstate Public Service Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has filed a petition 
with the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission asking that body to approve 
the purchase of the Brill Transit Com- 
pany, which has operated a bus line 
between Indianapolis and Greenwood, 
Ind., for some time in competition with 
the Interstate’s traction and bus lines. 
The sale price is $50,000. Ten buses 
and the permit to the Brill concern 
pass to the Interstate in the deal. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Reorganization Meeting 


Committee in Charge of St. Louis Plan 
Hopes to Speed Action at Meet- 
ing on Oct. 19 


Plans for speeding up the reorgan- 
ization of the United Railways, St. 
Louis, Mo., will be considered when the 
reorganization committee meets in 
New York City on Oct. 19 to receive re- 
ports on the movement’s status after 
a summer of comparative quiet. It is 
probable that the question of the ab- 
sorption of competing bus lines -will 
not be taken up at this gathering. Fed- 
eral Judge Faris has set Jan. 5 as the 
date for hearing the suits affecting the 
company in an apparent effort to push 
the reorganization. Sale of the prop- 
erties under the consolidated mort- 
gages could be effected on that date or 
the suits could be dismissed and the 
reorganization be put through. Holders 
of $6,500,000 Suburban bonds in a let- 
ter to Frank O. Watts, chairman of the 
reorganization committee, expressed a 
desire to see the reorganization move 
swiftly. pe 

The suit which was brought by the 
late John W. Seaman against the rail- 


way, in other words, the original re-. 


ceivership proceeding, was dismissed 
on Sept. 29 by a decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. The case was before the fed- 
eral courts seven years. The present 
receivership was based on a suit of 
bondholders which was filed after testi- 
mony had been taken in the Seaman 
suit. 

The company confessed insolvency 
and Rolla Wells was _ appointed 
receiver under the .bondholders’ suit. 
Counsel for Mr. Seaman persisted, 
however, in efforts to get’a decree and 
to obtain an accounting from the 
United Railways directors. The plain- 
tiff, who lived in New York, and who 
was a comparatively small holder of 
the company’s bonds, died several 
months ago. District Judge Faris dis- 
missed Mr. Seaman’s suit two years 
ago, an action now sustained by the 
appeals courts. 


Spencer-Worcester Service 
Again Discontinued 


The Worcester Consolidated Street 
Railway has again discontinued its line 
between Spencer and Worcester, Mass., 
after an unsucessful attempt to restore 
service on a basis which would prevent 
a loss of money. Lack of patronage 
due to the competition of independent 
bus lines is blamed for the failure. The 
receipts, according to officials, have not 
been sufficient to pay operating ex- 
penses. 


The Consolidated discontinued the. 


Spencer trolley service in the winter of 
1924, when the inroads made by the 
independent buses first became mani- 
fest in greatly decreased receipts. Peti- 
tions ‘were circulated in Spencer asking 


for the restoration of service and last 
spring the Consolidated put the line 
into operation once more. The service 
continued during the summer. 

The Consolidated asked the Select- 
men of Spencer to aid them in an 
effort to make the line pay by restrict- 
ing the bus line operating between Wor- 
cester and Spencer from taking on 
passengers in the heart of the town. 
The Selectmen issued an order to the 
buses to discontinue the practice, but 
the voters carried the question to a 
town meeting and by a big vote decided 
in favor of the buses. 


Increase in Revenue Passengers 
in August 
According to the American Electric 


Railway Association, a slight increase 


is noted in traffic carried on electric 
railways during the month of August 
this year compared with August, 1924. 
The total number of revenue passen- 
gers, including bus passengers, re- 
ported by 209 electric railways for 
the two months was as follows: Au- 
gust, 1925—751,432,838; August, 1924 
—745,900,022; increase, 0.73 per cent. 


Purchase Committee at 
San Francisco Condemns Sale 


The purchase committee of Super- 
visors of San Francisco charged with 
the responsibility of conducting the 
negotiations for taking over the Mar- 
ket Street Railway has passed a motion 
unanimously condemning the proposed 
sale of the company to the city at $36,- 
000,000. The utilities and finance com- 
mittee was directed to prepare a state- 
ment to be mailed to all registered 
voters before Nov. 3, the date of plebis- 
cite on purchase plan. The plan pro- 
vides for the purchase of the railway 
properties exclusive of large amount 
of real estate held by the company for 
a figure which includes $23,500,000 for 
equipment and.franchises, and $12,500,- 
000 to cover outstanding obligations. 
The road would be paid for in install- 
ments of $250,000 each half year be- 
ginning on June 30, 1931, when the 
first of the company’s important fran- 
chises expires, these payments increas- 
ing to $350,000 in later years. 

Mr. McGregor, chairman of the Su- 
pervisors, characterized the figure as 
“preposterously high.” 


$89,187 Net Income 


Toronto Transportation Commission 
Satisfied with 1924 Operation 
—Comment Favorable 


The Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission for the first time has in- 
cluded in its 1924 report complete com- 
parative statistical information at to its 
earnings and the number of revenue 
passengers carried each year since its 
organization. This report reveals a net 
income for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1924, of $89,187 compared with $124,- ° 
839 for 1923. Although the revenue 
passengers fell off from 189,143,145 in 
1923 to 185,203,698 in 1924, the com- 
mission, as an offset to the decrease in 
passenger revenues, has been very suc- 
cessful in increasing its income from 
other sources, principally from adver- 


. tising. 


For the year 1924 $287,006 was re- 
ceived from sources other than passen- 
ger fares compared with $209,878 in 
1928. The net decrease in total earn- 
ings for the year was $142,639 or only 
1.2 per cent: The report states “this 
result must be considered as satisfac- 
tory under the business conditions 
which have prevailed and the con- 
stantly increasing use of private auto- 
mobiles.” ; 

In his annual report to the chairman 
and members of the commission, D. W. 
Harvey, general manager, said that it 
was impossible at the time the report 
of 1923 was submitted to include an 
accurate report on the financial posi- 
tion, as certain outstanding items had 
not. been settled. Among these the 
most important was the final determi- 
nation by the Privy Council of the 
amount to be paid by the city for the 
property formerly owned by the 
Toronto Railway. The report then 
goes into detail on the financial nego- 
tiations, the award of the arbitrators 
andthe settlement of these accounts. 
An account of the award was pub- 
lished in the ELEcTRIc RAmWway Jour- 
NAL, issue of Nov. 1, 1924, page 786,. 
and mention of the final settlement of 
the purchase in subsequent issues. Al- 
though much of the annual report is 
given over to a consideration of these 
intricate negotiations as,affecting the 
balance sheet, space limitations would 
prohibit such details here. Suffice it 
to say that the actual surplus of the 
commission as of Dec. 31, 1924, after 
making adjustments and adding the 
profit for the year 1924 amounted to 
$280,684. j 

The report states that in considering 
the record of the financial position of 
the commission it should be remem- 
bered that the satisfactory results 


REVENUE PASSENGERS AT TORONTO 


Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 
JATWANY see Le deere PE tees oe ss co Bead « Wa aes nee 15,662,625 16,803,650 16,314,550 
Pelsraaty. sates auras. 6 or ww Sve ae ea ES 14,359,165 14,876,378 16,228,343 
March. co Rees sss. cate ne noetele 16,050,995 17,224,457 16,797,996 
ATTA CAs eR os 1 WG eae Se al 15,327,633 15,920,541 15,448,869 

BY fe, 25 1 eee: bo saa ent ateemas ha 15,868,431 16,135,373 15,475,149 
DUNC sche 3 ATG EE ee IE rs ocaies saa, bk dae Qe roe eee 15,112,375 15,462,631 14,655,504 
Duly ck... crete anne hao te Aaa 14,276,795 14,205,896 14,031,271 
Aumiistysc.) 2 eee eS. . A cieehipe RSet 15,039,736 14,862,224 14,354,000 
September 15,176,070 16,319,087 15,527,032 15,114,578 
October 15,014,663 16,012,245 16,060,613 15,475,546 
November 15,245,398 16,244,906 15,810,057 15,000,694 
December........ rit on st oe a ee 16,434,082 16,871,268 16,254,292 16,307,198 

Total... 2 tesarsteeteec ner. sock CSA 61,870,213 187,145,261 189,143,145 


185,203,698 


a 


October 17, 1925 
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REVENUE ACCOUNT AT TORONTO FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEC. 31, 


‘ 


1924 


Section 1—Showing net income from operations 


EXPENDITURE 


Cost of electric current, including maintenance and operation of substations.. 
Expenses of operation, maintenance, repairs, taxes and administration, including accrued charges on 
Income available for fixed charges carried to section 2 


$1,108,889 
79,674 
1,131 


Incomu 


Earnings from passengers.............. 00.00 eee e eee 
Income from sundry other sources...............5-: 


Section 2—Showing disposition of net income 


Interest, less interest on idle funds.................. 


Reserves on capital account: 


For redemption of debenture debt................ 
WGP POMISCEMONIG. ii cic cree eee ee cee eee 


Reserves on operating account: 


For tickets in hands of public, but not Sat used.... 
For workmen’s compenstion and puble liability... . 
WOPICOUDEI UL ODES ei cle ce ies c ese ceee 
MI OMOGHEIDVONGICS: Peck occcis ccc cisicss coves nc necns 


Net income carried to surplus account............ 


Income available for fixed charges................ 


Accumulated surplus as at Dec. 31, 1924 


Balance as at Dec. 31, 


Add: Profit on the operation of the Metropolitan Division of the Toronto & York 


Radial Railway for the 23 months to November 2, 1922 
Rent received from the Toronto Railway............ 
Additional amount received from the city of Toronto for paving..............+.+. 

i. Mascellancous: ...0. 05.0. oe. ee andor ae 


Deduct: Toronto Railway additional interest, taxes and insurance to Dee. 31, 

are the award of the arbitrators.................. 
Adjustment of replacement reserve...............5. 
ASR, CG aoty oie ee cea 


Add: ING C OME LORLI O24. fai sare ate's Wicto wigs in ae ese 00 
HORA Ro erage ae ita mrA te 3 ayes 


Balance as at Dec. 31, 


$11,709,695 
SRE Rha eo je os $11,422,689 
$11,709,695 
Te EAE aL oe ors hs SO $2,242,237 
Rat tee ee eee oe: eae $491,148 
ea ck SS 794/550 
= 12851698 
Tan ae ae ae Beene $18,000 
SRS CU Se a 240,000 
RENEE SONS hl 16,008 
ERE Eo ee 30,000 
304,008 
eBoy gas es 89,187 
$3,921,131 
CR anak Bet noch a: do ~~ $3,921,131 
de dey vibe Maddess dane. $109,263 
Hock et en orto 6M $106,806 
WR en ek eee een 38,319 
24,081 
idk sack ac ee Ei aM 38,805 
ee 208,013 
$317,276 
1923, 
Be ach Oe ees a: 58,511 
RR Sed fn ER 5, Se 6,747 
re Mia cel ta cs SRM 60,521 
125,779 
$191,496 
ERAS Mee Sette.’ Oe 89,187 
Pree heen) te a $280,684 


have been accomplished on a carfare 
more than 1 cent below the average of 
all street railways in the United States 
and Canada. The average fare for 
Toronto was 6.155 cents per passenger 
for the year 1924. The average fare 
for all cities of 50,000 population and 
larger, except New York, in the United 
States was 7.17 cents at the end of the 
year 1924. Though the present fare is 
higher than prior to September, 1921, 
when the transportation commissioners 
took possession of the Toronto Rail- 
way and the old civic lines, the area 
today is double that served by the 
Toronto Railway. Further, that the 


service has-been improved is evidenced 
by the fact that, notwithstanding a de- 
crease in passengers carried, 65 per 
cent more seats are now offered in the 
evening rush hour than on Sept. 1, 
1921. 

On the matter of trackwork, the re- 
port states that the net addition to 
trackage in 1924 was 0.434 mile; that 
the total track operated as of Dec. 31, 
1924, was 229.456 miles. ‘New office 
buildings and shops were completed 
during the year and although the com- 
mission did not secure any new pas- 
senger cars, it was possible to improve 
greatly its car maintenance standards 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF REVENUE ACCOUNT, TORONTO TRANSPORTATION 


COMMISSION 
{ 192 

Income (4 Months) 1922 1923 1924 
ISSA TA ECAR be, 348 1 nen eee $1,026,793 $11,428,543 $11,642,457 $11,422,689 
Income from sundry other sources..........-...00-s0005 45,176 222,968 209,877 287,005 

EEO $4,071,969 $11,651,512 $11,852,334 $11,709,695 
Perit pind Ludi: ti d ti : 

‘ost tric current, in operation and mainte- 

itis 5 ee eae ee: sa i! Segond tees $367,893 $1,131,713 $1,044,518 $1,108,889 
Expenses of operation, maintenance, repairs, administration 

and taxes, including accrued charges...........-..--.- 2,131,880 7,337,128 7,060,161 6,679,674 

aOR AEA He ees eee vee ws lk yee cee dae eee $2,499,773 $8,468,841 $8,104,680 $7,788,563 
Net income available for fixed charges...........--..-+- $1,572,196 $3,182,670 $3,747,654 $3,921,131 

Fized charges 
Interest, Ree atercut ROTERICHIOMEEICS c= o.5 stele Alu iais!s)¥isvsieim stale «© $474,900 $1,580,774 $2,120,396 $2,242,237 
Reserves on capital account— 

Dedeumiigisor PEP TIOMEAICCERG, fs Gisfcliw Sdible oles estes» 167,905 257,202 267,328 491,148 

Reserve foryreplacements............5.6cesee een enees 253,206 759,620 877,090 794,550 
Ri ti t— 

‘aaae iv rurodeased tickets oF ty ERO eae ISTE AES BE 100,000 75,000 18,000 18,000 

Reserve for workmen’s compensation and public liability 200,000 200,000 240,000 240,000 

Reserve for contingencies...........-.-+++++4-- aie nie 9,380 228,019 100,000 30,000 

TEM rary ee 8) CLS ee ere ea ROSTAON .ccxrteoe ys 16,008 
Organization expenses............-..-555 gf eiewiisipielaleitlo = « TSSQU SEE cs ho ccs cc cheer onta boa els 

Total fixed charges and reserves........---------22e005 $1,534,611 $8,110,787 $3,622,815 $3,831,944 
Net income carried PAAR TENTARIES schon sto, tacks, ay n> wsedeoas:e alate ae $37,585 $71,883 $124,838 $89,187 


SS 
—OOOOoOooqj}jleqS=— ee  —ae a (00 ro 


since the occupation of the new Hill- 
crest shops. 

In conclusion Mr. Harvey says that 
the greatest operating difficulty con- 
fronting the commission is created by 
parked vehicles, particularly in the 
central area, where, with one or two 
exceptions, the streets are of insufficient 
width to, provide for two lanes of 
traffic in either direction. The commis- 
sion. is, therefore, vitally interested, he 
says, in regulations which will make 
available the maximum street space for 
moving vehicles and such regulations 
will materially assist in relieving the 
existing congestion. Mr. Harvey says 
that, as indicated, the system is in a 
sound financial condition. Adequate re- 
serves have been established and all 
capital charges have been met. 
Economies have been effected which 
have offset the slight decrease in 
revenue and the increase in fixed 
charges. The decrease in revenue. may 
be viewed as only a temporary situation 
which will be corrected by even a slight 
improvement in general conditions. 
The system is equipped to take care 
of a much larger volume of business at 
considerably less than a pro rata in- 
crease in cost. 

Newspaper comment was very favor- 
able toward the report for 1924. In 
part, one paper stated as follows: 


The Toronto road is making an excellent 
showing. It has been fortunate in its man- 
agers—Mr. Couzens during the earlier and 
Mr. Harvey during the later period. It has 
been fortunate in its commissioners. And 
doubly fortunate that commissioners and 
managers have united to keep politics out 
of the administration. In this lies one 
secret of T.T.C. success. 


Receipts in Indianapolis 
Show Slight Decline 


The monthly statement of the In- 
dianapolis Street Railway filed with 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
shows the revenue from passengers in 
September was about $20,500 less than 
the receipts of the similar month a 
year ago, but $20,700 in excess of the 
receipts of August of this year. The 
increase in revenue over August, it is 
said, is due largely to the resumption 
of the schools and the ending of the 
vacation season. Other monthly re- 
ports filed have shown the revenue this 
year to have been generally less than 
the revenues for the corresponding 
months last year. Total receipts in 
September were $392,161. 


More Passengers on Higher Fare 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., during the 
month of August carried 71,994,533 
passengers, with the fare rate of two 
tokens for 15 cents in effect. During 
August, 1924, there were 68,650,403 
passengers carried on all lines under 
the 7-cent cash four-for-a-quarter ticket 
rate. The report to the Publie Service 
Commission, required to be returned 
monthly under the _ higher-fare-rate 
order granted in September last, shows 
that the revenue for August last year, 
the month preceding the issuance of 
the order, was $3,266,126 against $3,- 
860,305 for last month. The average 
rate per passenger for the month was 
5.36 cents, the surface and elevated 
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lines producing an average of 5.28 
cents and the bus lines 9.45 cents. The 
passenger revenue for the eight months 
of this year totaled $32,603,388. 


Repaving Dispute in Wellsburg 


The Wellsburg, Bethany & Washing- 
ton Railway, Wellsburg, W. .Va., re- 
cently went out of existence when work 
of tearing up the tracks on South 
Charles Street, Wellsburg, was started 
preparatory to the repaving of the 
thoroughfare from the corporation 
limits to Second Street. This action 
was taken by the Council when the 
owners of the railway and operators 
failed to comply with notices given 
them by the city last June. The Wells- 
burg, Bethany & Washington Railway 
owners are willing to abandon the line 
between Wellsburg and Bethany. 

The Wellsburg, Bethany & Washing- 
ton Railway changed hands in the fall 
of 1924 and plans were then made by 
the new owners, the Buffalo Valley Col- 
lieries Company, to extend the line to 
Washington, Pa. When the Buffalo Col- 
lieries Corporation leased the line to 
the Buffalo Valley Railway the deal 
called for an option of five years ex- 
tension, a further option of purchase 
and a rental of $10,000 yearly, payable 
quarterly. Extensive repairs were to 
be made in accordance with the plans 
of the agreement under which the trac- 
tion line was taken over. 


Interborough Earnings Off 


The total revenue of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, New York, 
from all sources for August shows an 
increase of $153,785. Operating ex- 
penses, taxes and rentals paid to the 
city for the old subway increased $218,- 
036. Allowances for income deductions 
increased $33,449. The net result for 
the month was a deficit of $616,982. 
This is $97,700 greater than the deficit 
for the similar month last year. For 
the two months ended Aug. 31, 1925, 
the total revenue increased $986,860. 
This is chiefly due to the receipt early 
in July, 1925, of a cash payment of 
$770,000 as part consideration for the 
new advertising contract which becomes 
effective on Nov. 1, 1925. After allow- 
ing for all operating expenses, taxes 
and income deductions, there was a 
deficit of $364,128 for the two months. 
This is an improvement of $471,880 over 
the corresponding period last year, due 
to the extraordinary payment men- 
tioned previously. ~ 


August Shows Deficit in Toledo 


A deficit of $26,078 from operations 
of the Community Traction Company 
for August was reported to the street 
railway board of control at Toledo at 
a recent meeting. Commissioner FE. L. 
Graumlich reported practically no 
change in conditions as compared with 
the previous month with the exception 
of a slight increase in riding. There 
were carried during August. 3,619,900 
revenue passengers, 
3,719,460 for a similar month last year. 
Gross revenue amounted to $272,758 for 
the month, with operating expenses 
$155,624. Ratio to operating expense 
to gross revenue was 76.58 per cent. 


“$1,168. 


company has since December, 


compared with . 


Feeder buses continue to operate at 
a loss. These lines handled 35,379 
passengers at an expense of $3,103, 
while revenue collected amounted to 
A bus line has replaced the 
railway service to the University of 
Toledo at the end of the Nebraska 
Avenue line, it was announced by Com- 
missioner Graumlich. 

Indications are that the report of 
Prof. H. E. Riggs on his survey of tran- 
sit conditions in Toledo, Ohio, may not 
be ready before Nov. 1. Probably 
nothing on the traction situation can 
be submitted to voters at the Nov. 3 
election. 


Park at Worcester Sold.—The Worces- 


ter Consolidated Street Railway has 
sold Lake Chancy Park in Westboro, 
Mass., which it has conducted for about 
25 years. 


Permission Given to Abandon a Line. 
—Consent was given recently by the 
Public Service Commission to the Au- 
burn & Syracuse Electric Railroad to 
abandon its North Street line in the city 
of Auburn, N. Y. There was no opposi- 
tion on the part of the city. The evi- 
dence at the hearing showed that in 
1924 the operating expenses and taxes 
of the line exceeded the earnings by 
$2,323 and in the first eight months of 
1925 by $563. 

Receiver Appointed——The American 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass., repre- 
senting the bondholders of the Laconia 
Street Railway, Laconia, N. H., has 
brought foreclosure proceedings in the 
Superior Court, Belknap County, N. H. 
F. M. Beckford, Laconia, has been 
made receiver. The line is 8 miles long. 


Railway Service Threatened.—Attor-. 


ney George L. Giltsch, counsel for the 
Lorain Street Railroad, Lorain, Ohio, 
has stated that the city will be with- 
out car service if the initiative bus 
ordinance, which will go before the 
voters at the November election, passes 
and buses are permitted to operate over 
the city streets. He indicated that with 
the advent of buses the ‘street cars 
would cease to operate, 


Oregon Properties Valued.—The value 
of the Salem street railway property 
in Salem, Ore., on Dec. 31, 1923, is set 
for rate-making purposes at $565,000, 
in a recent order of the Public Service 
Commission. Because, however, the 
19238, 
abandoned two: lines, the order ‘of the 
commission authorizes a deduction of 
$34,000, to which is later to be added 
the amount of investment required for 
the substitution of buses. In a second 
order issued by the commission it set 
the value of the fixed capital of the 
Eugene, Ore., street railway property 
at $583,000, including “the double track 
not necessarily used and useful in the 
public service.” For rate-making pur- 
poses the commission set the value of 
the Eugene system at $541,000. Both 
the Salem and Eugene lines are owned 
by the Southern Pacific Company. 

Detroit Street Railway Net Increases. 
—The net income of the Department of 
Street Railways at Detroit, Mich., oper- 
ating the municipal railway there, for 
September was $45,910 after payment 
of sinking fund and interest compared 
with $26,847 last year. 

During the month of September, 


1925, 39,058,098 passengers were car- 
ried by the rail lines and 987,000 -by 
the coach lines, a total of 40,045,388 
passengers, compared -with 34,907,241 
passengers in September, 1924, divided 
34,825,027 rail and 82,214 coach lines. 
In other words, the Department of 
Street Railways carried 5,138,147 more 
passengers in September, 1925, than in 
September, 1924, an increase of 14.7 
per cent. 


Interborough to Pay Dividend 
Rentals.—Beginning Oct. 1, 1925, the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
New York began to pay all installments 
of dividend rentals which have acerued 
upon the non-assenting stock of the 
Manhattan Railway from and including 
Jan. 1, 1922, to and including Oct. 1, 
1925, on presentation and transfer of 
the certificates of stock in respect of 
which such installments have accrued. 
The Interborough company will indorse 
upon the certificates issued upon such 
transfer the form of guarantee of an- 
nual dividends at the rate of 7 per cent, 
for which the lease from the Manhattan 
company to the Interborough company 
dated Jan. 1, 1903; provides. 


Income Lower.—F or the two months 
period ended Aug. 31, 1925, the pas- 
senger revenue of the Brooklyn City 
Railroad, Brooklyn, N. Y., amounted 
to $1,829,316, against $1,840,050 for a 
similar period ended Aug. 31, 1924. 
Operating expenses and taxes decreased 
from $1,629,063 to $1,586,681 for the 
two months period of the present year. 
The net corporate income fell off from 
$202,485 for the two months period 
ended Aug. 31, 1924, to $198,029 for the 
two months period ended Aug. 81, 1925. 


Protective Committee Formed. — A 
protective committee for the bond- 
holders of the Milford & Uxbridge 
Street Railway, Milford, Mass., has 
been formed under the agreement dated 
Sept. 30, 1925, to act for those who 
may deposit their bonds under the 
terms of the agreement drawn up by 
the committee. The company defaulted 
in the payment of the interest due on 
July 1, 1925, on the $335,000 of Milford 
& Uxbridge Street Railway 7s and 
the $165,000 Milford, Holliston & 
Framingham Street Railway 7s. The 
Atlantic National Bank, Boston, has 
been named as depositary. 


$6,500,000 Mortgage Recorded.—Wil- 
liam M. Bond, vice-president and trust 
officer of the International Trust Com- 
pany of Denver, Col., and trustee of 
the Denver Tramway, on Oct. 1 filed 
with the county clerk of Denver a 
mortgage which secures a $6,500,000 
bond issue for the reorganized tram- 
way. The mortgage lists the property 
of the tramway as security and good 
faith. For each $1,000 of the old sink- 
ing fund bonds the holder is to receivé 
$500 of the new first mortgage bonds, 


“plus $758 of new preferred stock. The 


surplus of $258 represents unpaid divi- 
dends, and then there will be added 
interest due for the last three 
months. Trustee Bond is anxious that 
all holders bring in their old bonds, and 
secure the new credentials which will 
simplify matters. The new financing 
takes care of the bonds of the Denver 
& Northwestern Railroad, in addition 
to the Denver Tramway. 
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W. G. Kaylor Heads New 
Foreign Sales Company 


Former Westinghouse Man Prominent 
in One-Man Car Work President 
of American Foreign Sales 
Corporation 


W. G. Kaylor, formerly manager for 
the Orient for the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company and associated com- 
panies, has been elected president of 
the American Foreign Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York, organized recently to 
sell American products in foreign mar- 
kets and to handle the details of ship- 
ping, fianancing, delivery and the col- 
lection of accounts. 

In a way this is a decided change by 
Mr. Kaylor. It is a change in that he 
will operate in the general field rather 
than a specific one, but this man, well- 
known to the entire electric railway in- 


dustry, will bring to the problems that _ 


will confront him an experience in 
foreign fields covering a period of 
fourteen years. While in the Orient 
from 1921 to 1924 for the Westinghouse 
interests, with headquarters at Tokyo, 
Mr. Kaylor was one of three or four 
persons domiciled at the Grand Hotel, 
Yokohama, who escaped the earthquake 
without suffering fatal injury. He was 
buried under the building, but despite 
a fractured ankle he managed to crawl 
out about 30 minutes before the re- 
mains of the structure took fire. Pre- 
vious to this connection, in 1920, he 
made an analysis of the market for 
railway materials in South America. 


MANY YEARS OF RAILWAY 
F EXPERIENCE 


His work for the Westinghouse com- 
panies alone is enough to establish Mr. 
Kaylor’s status in the railway field, 
but in 1915 he added to his reputation 
by his earnest participation in the work 
of developing the air brake and safety 
control devices intended for use on new 
one-man cars. To this work Mr. Kaylor 
brought wide experience obtained not 
only with the Westinghouse companies 
but through his participation in the 
work incidental to the electrification of 
both the New York Central Railroad 
and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad out of New York City. 

Mr. Kaylor is a graduate of Purdue, 
class of 1905 with the degree of me- 
chanical engineer. He went at once to 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
as a special apprentice and completed 
that course. Two years later he en- 
gaged in steam railroad electrification 
work, to ‘which reference has been 
made. 

He is a charter member of the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion and was a delegate to the First 
National Foreign Trade Council, which 
convened in Washington in 1911. He 
was also active in the work of the 
American Electric Railway Association 
and was chairman of the entertainment 
committee of that body at the conven- 


tion in 1914. He is also a member of 
the New York Railroad Club and other 
organizations the activities of which are 
tied in with railway work. 


H. H. George with Production 
Company 


Howard H. George, for the last five 
years engineer maintenance of way of 
the Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N. J., was transferred recently to the 
Public Service Production Company, 
engineers and constructors, another 
subsidiary of the Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey. In his new 


position Mr. George has the title of 
superintendent 


of commercial 


con- 


H. H. George 


struction and will have charge of all 
commercial building construction. He 
is at present engaged in supervising 
the construction of a twenty-story bank 
and office building for the Federal Trust 
Company in Newark, for which his com- 
pany has the contract. 

Mr. George began his service with 
the Public Service Railway early in 
1906. He has served consecutively as 
field engineer, division engineer, as- 
sistant to the chief engineer and engi- 
neer of maintenance of way. For the 
last five years, in addition to engi- 
neering pertaining to way matters, he 
has had charge of design and con- 
struction work on building alterations 
and new construction for railway, 
buses and ferries so that his past 
training and experience should make 
him well qualified for the duties of 
his new position. He was with the 
A. E. F. in France during the World 
War and served a considerable part of 
his time until after the armistice had 
been signed as engineer officer in 
charge of building construction on the 
Chateaureux Storage Depot project. 
He was graduated as a civil engineer 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. George is a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
and also of the American Electric Rail- 
way Engineering Association. In the 
latter organization he has been a 
member of the committee on way mat- 
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ters for several years, serving as chair- 
man of the committee for the past two 
years. He also served one year as 
chairman of the special committee on 
wood preservation. He is also secre- 
tary of the A.E.S.C. sectional commit- 
tee on specifications for special track- 
work materials and design of 7-in. 
plain girder rails, representing the 
A.E.R.E.A. Until recently, Mr. George 
also was a member of the welded rail 
joint committee, representing the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
He resigned from this committee, 
however, because of lack of sufficient 
time to devote to the work. 


New Cincinnati Personnel 


Operating Organization Designated to 
Run Railway in Ohio City 
After Nov. 1 


Organization of the operating per- 
sonnel of the Cincinnati Street Railway, 
which takes over the street railway 
system in the Ohio City from the Cin- 
cinnati Traction Company on Nov. 1, 
was perfected at a meeting of the 
directors of the street railway on Oct. 
13. Walter A. Draper, vice-president 
of the Cincinnati Traction Company, 
was elected president. He succeeds 
Charles A. Dupuis, president of the 
Citizens’ National Bank, who resigned 
but remains a member of board. 


PRACTICALLY ENTIRE PERSONNEL 
TAKEN OVER 


The street railway has taken over 
virtually the entire operating personnel 
of the Cincinnati and the Ohio Traction 
Companies. With three exceptions the 
election of “Mr. Draper means the re- 
tirement of W. Kesley Schoepf, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati and the Ohio 
Traction Companies, from the field of 
electric railway operation in Cincinnati 
after a quarter of a century of strenu- 
ous activity. ' 

Col. Theodore H. Schoepf, chief engi- 
neer of the Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany, and Henry L. Sanders, treasurer, 
also will retire. Mr. Sanders will be 
succeeded by C. V. Link, now on the 
general staff of the general manager of 
the Big Four Railroad. Mr. Link has 
been a resident of Cincinnati for the 
past five years and has had wide expe- 
rience in the transportation field, being 
connected at different intervals with 
railroads and electric railway properties 
throughout the country. 

Another new man in the organization 
will be J. B: Stewart, Jr., general man- 
ager, formerly general superintendent 
of the Youngstown Municipal Railway. 
Mention of Mr. Stewart’s appointment 
was made previously in the ELEcTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL. 


INDIANAPOLIS MAN HEADS 
Nbw DEPARTMENT 


H. R. Biery, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been named director of a new depart- 
ment to be known as the “Department 
of Public Relations.” He has been act- 
ing as assistant to the president of the 
Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction and 
before that was with the Union Trac- 
tion Company of Indianapolis. 

A. Benham, at present general man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Traction Com- 
pany, was elected vice-president. 
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A. J. Becht, secretary of the Cincin- 
nati Street Railway, will continue in 
that capacity for the time being with 
the understanding that he will be re- 
lieved soon after the company takes 
over active operation, as his other inter- 
ests will make it impossible for him 
to remain. 

The following were elected assistant 
secretaries: 

Joseph W. Nicholson, M. A. Cannon 
and Miss Caroline Hein. They hold 
similar positions at the present time 
with the Cincinnati Traction Company 
except Mr. Nicholson, who is secretary 
of that company and the Ohio Traction 
Company. F. L. Haller was named 
assistant treasurer, Benjamin Frank- 
land auditor, E. G. Hummel assistant 
auditor, Walter E. Robinson claim 
agent and A. L. Fischer assistant pur- 
chasing agent. 

These appointments were made in 
accordance with positions the appointees 
hold now with the Cincinnati Traction 
Company. 

A. J. Ostendorf will continue as super- 
intendent of transportation with the 
new company; N. Wickersham, as as- 
sistant superintendent of transporta- 
tion; F. J. Wenning, superintendent of 
shops, equipment and overhead lines; 
E. J. Jonas, assistant to Mr. Wenning; 
J. H. Sundmaker, superintendent of 
maintenance of way; J. V. Hysan, 
superintendent of construction, and 
H. C. Genrick, electrician. 


SPECIAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CREATED 


The directors felt the necessity of 
facilitating the financing necessary to 
taking over the property and, operating 
it and created a finance committee, of 
which attorney Samuel Assur was made 
chairman, with Charles D. Jones and 
Mr. Draper the other committeemen. 

It is understood that all other 
employees of the Cincinnati Traction 
Company reporting to the above offi- 
cials and department heads and who are 
in its service on Oct. 31 will be taken 
over by the Cincinnati Street Railway. 

As indicated previously in the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Colonel Schoepf 
will establish himself in the general 
consulting engineering field in ‘Cin- 
cinnati. 

At the same time the board desig- 
nated the law firm of Taft, Stettinius 
& Hollister as general counsel for the 
company. 


Winnipeg Managers’ Work 
Reviewed 


A. W. McLimont, vice-president and 
general manager of the Winnipeg 
Electric Railway, now the Winnipeg 
Electric Company, Winnipeg, Man., is 
the subject of a character sketch in the 
Canadian Financial Post done by J. W. 
Tyson. Mr. Tyson in the course of his 
review said that in October, 1917, when 
Mr. McLimont was handed over the 
active management of the Winnipeg 


Electric Company, there were few who: 


envied him his appointment and the 
task which it involved. Not only were 
the fortunes of the company at distinctly 
low ebb—the stock had declined to a 
low for the year of 42, compared with 


a high mark of 268 just five years be- 
fore—as the result of competition from 
the city’s own electric utility and from 
jitneys, but the attitude of the public 
to the company was distinctly thumbs 
down, with the street railway service, 
the particular victim of this Roman 
holiday spirit. 

According to Mr. Tyson, today there 
is a truce to the competition between 
the city and the company in the power 
field which promises.to become a last- 
ing period of peace and even friendli- 
ness, and the street railway service is 


being allowed a living income from 
reasonable fares, with jitney competi- 
tion eliminated and other favorable 
changes in operating conditions. And 
for this marked change in the com- 
pany’s position and outlook much credit. 
is given to A. W. McLimont. Then the 
author launches into his story convinced 
that “of such a man and his methods, 
readers of the Financial Post would un- 
doubtedly like to know’ more in these: 
days when public relations are so im- 
portant in the-successful operation of 
public utility corporations.” 


Obituary 


Judge D. F. Simpson 


Judge David F. Simpson, chief coun- 
sel for the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., died on 
Oct. 11 from injuries received in 
an automobile accident on Sept. 19 
while returning from a duck hunting 
trip. When the car in which he was 
riding turned over near Aitkin, Minn., 
Judge Simpson suffered a fracture of 
the spinal vertebra, but it was believed 
at first he would recover. 

Coming in 1884 from Wisconsin, 
Judge Simpson entered into active law 
life. In 1891 he was appointed as- 
sistant city attorney, in 1893 was 
elected city attorney, in 1897 district 
judge in Hennepin County and on Jan. 
1, 1911, was made Associate Justice of 
the Minnesota Supreme Court. At the 
end of a year he resigned to become a 
partner in the law firm of Lancaster, 
Simpson, Junell & Dorsey. He was 
counsel for the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, and associate with Pierce 
Butler, now U. S. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, in the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company rate case. He appeared for 
the railway throughout the recent fare 
case hearings. Judge Simpson was. 65 
years old. 


James B. Duke 


James B. Duke, vice-president of the 
Piedmont & Northern Railway, Char- 
lotte, N. C., a 200-mile pioneer electric 
interurban, and the driving force behind 
the Southern Power Company, died at 
his home in New York on Oct. 10. Mr. 
Duke first won fame and fortune in the 
tobacco business. He then turned his 
attention to the development of hydro- 
electricity to serve the cotton industry 
of the Piedmont region of the Carolinas, 
built up the Southern Power Company 
to its present great dimensions and had 
made a noteworthy start, in conjunc- 
tion with the Price paper-mill inter- 
ests, toward the production of enormous 
amounts of power in the Saguenay 
River in Quebec. 


Early in the present century, he be-- 


came convinced of the part that might 
be played in the infant cotton industry 
of the South by the development of 
the great but theretofore little. used 
water powers of that region. His at- 
tention turned to the possibilities of 
the Catawba River, and in 1904 the 
Catawba Power Company was merged 
with the Catawba Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company as the Southern Power 


Company. Mr. Duke became the presi- 
dent and occupied that post until his 
death. The first plant was completed 
in 1904. The Southern Power Company 
under Mr. Duke’s guidance, “played a 
lone hand” as regards its financial and 
operating control and methods, but its 
lines have~long been tied in with the 
interconnected transmission network 
that covers much of the territory in the 
Southeastern States. 

Another of the properties controlled 
by the Duke interests is the Southern 
Public Utilities Company, operating, 
among other undertakings, more than 
60 miles of electric railway in Charlotte, 
Greenville and Winston-Salem. 

With I. E. Davis, president of the 
Aluminum Company of America, Mr. 
Duke last summer acquired from the 
Price Brothers Paper Company the ad- 
joining site at Chute 4a Caron, where 
800,000 hp. will, it was announced, be 
eventually installed in ten units of 
80,000 hp. each. 

Mr. Duke was born on a farm near 
Durham, N. C., in 1857, and with his 
father and brothers began as a youth 
of eighteen the tobacco enterprise 
whith reached such vast proportions. 
He was a philanthropist as well as a 
captain of industry, and his gift to 
Trinity (now Duke) University at Dur- 
ham of a trust fund of $40,000,000, 
made up in part of three-fourth of his 
holdings in the Southern Power Com- 
pany, made a stir in educational circles 
last December. ; 


Charles E. James 


Charles E. James, president of the 
Chattanooga Traction Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., died recently. Funeral 
services, held at Soldiers and Sailors . 
Memorial auditorium on Oct. 4, were 
attended by more than 6,000 persons. 
Mr. James, during his long career, was 
connected with many business ventures, 
having, in association with the late 
Anthony Brady, promoted the power 
project at Hales’ bar on the Tennessee 
River, built a railroad in the Adiron- 
dacks for the Vanderbilt interests and 
negotiated a concession for a railroad 
in Korea. He built the Chattanooga 
Southern Railroad and the Belt rail- 
road, which serves the manufacturing 
district of Chattanooga, and developed 
Signal Mountain from a wilderness to 
a leading summer resort. At the time 
of his death, Mr. James was also presi- 
dent of the Tennessee, Alabama & - 
Georgia Railway. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Exhibitors Report Many 
Prospects for Future Sales 


Generalizations are often likely to 
be misleading, but there appears to be 
no escape from the generalization that 


manufacturers. of electric railway 
equipment who exhibited at the recent 
convention reflected in their talk the 
idea of a paucity of orders for some 
few weeks before the show at Atlantic 
City. 

This is not an unusual condition, but 
it was perhaps more pronounced this 
year than ever before. The disposition 

' of the buyer was to hesitate, to depend 
more than ever before on what he saw 
and heard at the convention as the 
source on which to base his judgment. 
Apparently he was both appeased and 
satisfied with the greatest show of the 
kind ever held, for the manufacturers 
all report ‘unusual interest in their 
displays, many orders actually booked, 
and many more tentative but almost 
sure to come through within | the next 
few months. 

Best of all, perhaps, was the evi- 
dence on every hand of the growing 
realization of the possibilities for the 
expansion of sales offered by the con- 
stant widening of the bus business, par- 
ticularly among the railways. There 
is no need to run the gamut of devices 
equally applicable for use on both bus 
and street car. No matter how inclu- 
sive such a compilation might be it 
probably would not be all inclusive. The 
manufacturers in the railway field are 
alive to the possibilities ahead of them 
and the devices on display evidenced 
this at first hand. 

Exhibitors of buses likewise were 
loath to talk about orders actually 
taken and in prospect, but it would 
seem that they did a business larger 
by proportion than at previous shows. 
Moreover, the leads secured were most 
promising. In this connection a story 
told for a fact is worth mentioning. 
That it concerns a man not affiliated 
with a railway adds perhaps to the 
point rather than détracts from it. 
This prospective purchaser came pre- 
pared to pay spot cash, and’ was 
chagrined when he was not allowed to 
deposit the price with the maker and 
drive the bus home which he had made 
up his mind to buy. 

On the whole the news of the sales 
end.as reflected in the talks which the 
editors had with the exhibitors reflected 
an unusual number of promising leads 
to future business covering a wide 
range of material and supplies. In 
some cases the information volunteered 
was given in confidence while in others 
there was no pledge exacted with re- 
spect to publicity. It has seemed only 
proper, however, in view of this situa- 
tion to make these remarks general 
so that all might fare alike. 

After all, these are merely some of 


the slants on the merchandising end. 
By no means do they exhaust the sub- 
ject. Elsewhere in this issue this and 
other phases of the exhibition having 
nothing to do with selling but reflect- 
ing more particularly the engineering 
point of view are the subject of com- 
ment. 


Electrical Executives of France 
Inspect American Undertakings 


A commission of executives repre- 
senting several important public utility 
and electrical manufacturing companies 
in France is making a tour of the 
United States for the purpose of in- 
specting and studying conditions of the 
electrical industry in America. These 
gentlemen were guests of the Inter- 
national General Electric and General 
Electric Companies at the Schenectady 
works and laboratories on Oct. 5. 

The morning was devoted to an in- 
spection of the factory, stops being 
made at such shops as’ gave the party 
the best idea of the work done there. 
The afternoon was spent in the re- 
search laboratories, where the scope of 
research and development work in the 


‘various departments were shown and 


explained. There was also a visit to 
the Illuniinating Engineering Labora- 
tory, where the evolution of illumina- 
tion was depicted. 

The commission is under the general 
direction of Maurice Saurel, director of 
the Cie Francaise Thomson-Houston. 


New Designations for National 
Carbon Brushes 


New designations for brush grades 
will be put into effect on Jan. 1, 1926, 
by the National Carbon Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The change has been 
dictated as desirable by the growth of 
the company from year to year, new 
grades being developed and some being 
taken over from the companies that 
became affiliated with the National Car- 
bon Company. As a result two or three 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Oct. 13, 1925 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per Ib-........ 14.35 
popper wire ba. eente per Ib... 6.5.0 16.50 
Deady GOmte WEL awe as sae ccc cece sens 9.50 
Zinc, cents per i. Se rat Tit ce ante 8.20 
Tin, Straits, cents per Ib...............- 62.125 
Bituminous Coal f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

Roads, gross tons......,...-....-.0+-+ $4.775 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons.. 2.075 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. 2.075 
Franklin, Tl., sereenings, Chicago, net tons 1.625 
Central, tl. screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.55 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons.. 2.425 


Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

WOO QUCO NMR csigle.s a eldse aois'e e ora at $6.90 
Weatherproof wire base, N.Y., cents per lb. 18.U0 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without Ags . 2.20 
Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N.Y., pur gal.. $1 03 
beers lead in oil (100- Ib. keg), N.Y., cen's. 


r lb 
Tienentine (bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal ...- 
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systems of designating lubricated 
brushes have come into force. 

In order to eliminate any confusion 
in the minds of its customers that 
might result from the use of several 
systems of designation, the company 
has decided to indicate all lubricated 
grades by a suffix numeral which indi- 
cates the type of lubrication. For in- 
stance, grade 304 was developed as a 
lubricated grade. Later a use for this 
stock in an unlubricated condition was 
found and this was designated 304-A. 
Under the new numbering system, the 
unlubricated grade will be known as 
grade 804 and the lubricated material 
as 3041, 

A complete table of all stand- 
ard brush grades of the company’s 
manufacture which will be affected by 
this change in nomenclature is given 
below: 


Old Brush New Brush Old Brush New Brush 
Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Unlubricated Unlubricated Lubricated Lubricated 
222 222 292 2,221 
304A 304 304 3,041 
306A 306 306 3,061 
400 400 490 4,001 
400 400 400-S 4,004 
405 405 495 4,051 
407 407 497 4,071 
702A 702 702 7,023 
808 808 898 8,081 
901A 901 901 9,013 

As indicated previously, this new 


designation of grades will not be put 
into effect until Jan. 1, 1926, but any 
new specially lubricated grades which 
may be developed between now and that 
time will use the foregoing system of 
designation. 


Increases in General Electric 
Orders 


Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, has announced 
that the value of orders received by 
the company for the three months 
ended Sept. 30, was $73,561,483, com- 
pared with $58,389,832 for the similar 
quarter in 1924, an increase of 26 per 
cent. 

For the nine months of the present 
year the value of orders totals $223,- 
876,711, compared with $203,097,719 
for the first nine months of 1924, an 
increase of 10 per cent. 


Rolling Stock 


Portland Electric Power Company, 
Portland, Ore., has ordered fifteen new 
buses to supplement the car service ef- 
fective on new routes Dec. 15. Six of 
the new buses will be of 21 passenger 
capacity and nine of 20 passenger ca- 
pacity. The approximate cost of the 
new fleet will be $125,000. 

New York State Railways, Rochester, 
N. Y., is rebuilding at the rate of five a 
day all street cars of the older type on 
the Rochester lines with the latest kind 
of trucks and 65-hp. General Electric 
motors. A statement issued in this 
connection makes it appear that the 
New York State Railways may copy 
the automobile dealer’s prospectus by 
announcing “a new 1925 model with 
longer wheelbase, better traction and 
little or no jolting.” 
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Schenectady Railway, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has announced specifications on 
the twelve new cars referred to in 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
Oct. 10, page 660. The details follow: 


Date order was placed....September, 1925 


Date of delivery.......... December, 1925 
Builder oLpear! DOV. cles cere J. G. Brill 
EY De NOL CAT ciate stale etele« .Double-truck safety 
SSAacin Ss CAVA CIB paris oleic mete ela etolbte De telsia tet 44 
Weight: 
RES IMDO Yen yet cle: 2! stelale: ais 'avislatpienatens 13,020 Ib 
ETSI CICS Warvewarcrns spateneda erate eteeena oe roe 10,380 Ib 
NUTINI. cheinis yates wiloicisislel stores 8,600 lb 
ROTEL sein Mericitteetereiniel ate cherchnietete che 32,000 Ib 
Bolster centers, length......... 18 ft. 8 in. 
Gength: over) all scion eeinieisloe 41 ft. 4% in 
Truckiwheelbase ois ates = e)evetepeiere 5 ft. 4 in 
Waitin, Over Gllas cis. « ecacctous otateloce ft. 58 in. 
Height, rail to trolley base..... 10 ft. 3 in. 
AES OGL? The voteuesere o)ataiele, seoteinpaleierete leancayeve Semi-steel 
WRESTION SELIM. o/s cc: clave lertdsicrm es Sate Mahogany 
Headining siete akerees Agasote, white enameled 
MOB artes, Cay yn SSDO Obs OMOLEAON GY dou Arch 
ae Eee AI OTOL 


Armature bearings . 
PAS OBP Nia hslie:'s saheverstene oft A. S. T. M. Standard 


BUMPERS Wisc 5 sasha ete a euene terete renee Bat Brill 
Cari Signal (Sy StemMien es ens sree Consolidated 
Center and side bearings............. Brill 
Compressors oiine cre ie alee ties GE-CP-27-B 


Conduits and junction boxes 
Schenectady Railway standard 
y siie a a Relais oii tcaletpeetic te glean chee K-35 
.Schenectady Railway standard 
-Curtain Supply Company 
Curtain material...Pantasote K-2, color 86 
DestinaLion (SiS Ns. os inh nee alone oie Hunter 
Door-operating mechanism 
National Pneumatic 


Control 
Couplers .. 
Curtain fixtures . 


Gears and pinions 
Hand brakes 
Heater equipment..Consolidated 1112- iT 3 
Headlights". < istic /veteu Golden Glow SM-95 
Journal boxes 


Lightning arresters ..... Westinghouse MP 


Motors iy. incer. Ss Four GE-265-A, inside hung 
PAE tetetenia Schenectady Railway standard 
RMegeisters le Wks sere evatohetorens Ohmer, city type 
Samer sho s seats shiek tole aR eee atone O-B 


Sash fixtures 
Schenectady Railway standard 


SSODG Wee alele nie et ets reteye re esate iat ate ts Brill Winner 
Seatine: material sak «2. erie «ejects Wood slats 
SPLINES 0 bn ereleeapaeye wane antes J. G. Brill 
Step treads lies srcea ne coer ee eacenmaace oars Feralun 
TYOILEY:, GALCHELS! sic atelaieeol toys eis Earll No. 10 
MB coublicnieMm oan ree Gdtt oO mon, Boo odo Simplex 
FET OMY, “WILCCISE) ateisintetaralstsiatanelalelane Ideal, 6 in. 
"ETUC BS) eieepyareta sue o clei mnrekers einnenarene Brill er 
Viet tila CORSE ary yore evelielalelepeneds nlietekeneletedalete Bri 
Wheels ....... Standard 27-in. rolled Heat 
WYNCOlE IAT OS 022s totaraieieieiegs a) ete’ (alelemsloieceis > 


Special devices: 
Five Blectric Service Supply compensat- 
ing fixtures. 


Track and Line 


Brooklyn - Manhattan Transit Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y., has started 
the reconstruction of approximately 
6,000 ft. of surface track along Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, at an estimated cost of 
$62,000. This is part of its surface 
track reconstruction program for 1925, 
involving approximately 15 miles of 
track at a cost in excess of $700,000. 


Winnipeg Electric Company, Winni- 
peg, Canada, is constructing track to 


connect Main Street with St. Boniface: 


via Provencher Bridge. This work 
will be completed in about six weeks’ 
time. The company has also under way 
construction of a second track on the 
East Kildonan Road line from Cobourg 
to Washington Avenue. The company 
has also laid new track over Norwood 
Bridge. 

Eureka, Cal. — The cost of recon- 
structing the portion of the Eureka 
Street Railway remaining unimproved 
was estimated by City Engineer Green 


at $100,000 in a recent report submitted. 


to the City Council. The sum includes 
$15,000 for eight sets of new trucks 
for the municipal cars. New track gl- 
ready laid approximates 22,900 ft. e 
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estimate for reconstruction includes 
425 tons of rail, $25,500; spikes, $2,000; 
rail bonds, $1,300; bolts, $1,300; ties, 
$20,700; grading, $9,000, and 6.3 miles 
of track laying $6,500. The report 
suggests a 4.5-mile extension to the 
system at a cost of $90,000. 


Power Houses, Shops and . 
Buildings 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is prepar- 
ing plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a new interurban terminal 
in Burlington on Pine Street. 


Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way, Boston, Mass., suffered the loss by 
fire of electrical equipment in the Front 
Street power house in Chelsea, Mass., 
valued at $25,000. 


Spokane United Railways, Spokane, 
Wash., has rebuilt the track on 29th 
Avenue between Myrtle and Ray Streets. 
The work consisted in removing ‘the 
old 56-lb. rails and installing 70-lb. 
steel. New ties were also laid. Con- 


struction work is also being doné on 


Boone Avenue and the work, including 
the paving, is expected to be completed 
the latter part of October. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., plans to spend approxi- 
mately $20,000 for a bus terminal in 
Beaver Dam on property it has ac- 
quired. 


Warren Street Railway, Warren, Pa., 


-is to have a $25,000 freight house lo- 


cated on the site of the present freight 
house on Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
new structure will be 100 x 50 x 15 ft. 
It will be one story high of brick and 


concrete and will house: not only a. 


freight department, but the stock and 
supplies of the railway and of the Penn 
Public Service Corporation. Work on 
the new outdoor substation, started 
some time ago, has been completed. 
The work was done by the Penn Public 
Service Corporation’s construction de- 
partment under the supervision of S. 
J. Mayhew, one of the corporation’s 
construction engineers. 


Trade Notes 


T. L. Moore has been appointed 
Southern manager of transportation 
sales for the General Tire & Rubber 
Company. He was formerly Southern 
district manager with office in Atlanta, 
and was succeeded by H. D. Taylor. 


Wagner Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced the removal 
of its Dallas office and service station 
to 2815 Commerce Street, effective Oct. 
1, 1925. 


J. E. Johnson, vice-president of the 


Laconia Car Company, was not in at-- 


tendance at the convention of the 
American Electric Railway Association 
at Atlantic City until Thursday, Oet. 8, 
due to the loss of his wife. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company; 
Jersey City, N. J., announces the addi- 
tion of an aluminum graphite paint to 
its paint line. This paint is recom- 
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mended for gas holder, oil tanks, and 
in fact all exposed metal work. The 
company will be glad to answer any in- 
quiries regarding this new paint and 
its applications. 


New Advertising Literature 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
issued an illustrated circular describ- 
ing in detail the operations of starting, 
stopping and protecting generating and 
converting apparatus in railway sub- 
stations through full automatic control 
equipment. There is a discussion of the 


protective devices designed to render 


effective protection from trouble origi- 
nating inside or outside the substation. 

Fageol Motors. Company, Oakland, 
Cal., has issued a pamphlet as of Sept. 
24 listing the railway users of the 
Fageol safety coaches. 

Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has issued folder No. 28 and Bul- 
letin No. 2080 on tumbler switch con- 
dulets. 

Chicago Steel & Wire Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has isSued through its re- 
search department a booklet which 
answers all questions on the manufac- 
turing differences between filler rods 
for gas and electric welding, causes of 
weld failures and the effect of the 
analysis on electric filler-rod. 


Ohmer Fare Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has issued a pamphlet 
describing its transfer machine “with 
one operation of the hand or foot.” 

Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has issued Bulletin No. 
108, which describes the latest. Hisey 
8-in. capacity standard duty universal 
electric drill. 


Hale-Kilburn Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has prepared an. attractive eight- 
page folder entitled “Latest Develop- 
ments in Motor Bus Seats.” A number 
of large illustrations shows what is be- 
ing done to afford luxurious chairs for 
the modern bus. Several designs are 
shown, including individual revolving 
chairs, some finished in leather, others 
in plush. 

Delta-Star Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has issued a complete pub-. 
lication devoted to high-tension bus 
supports. There are 48 pages and 119 
illustrations giving detailed dimensions 
of supports up to and including 120 kv. 
Copies will be sent upon request. 


Manganese Steel Forge Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a folder 
on the use of “Rol-man” Manganese 
steel car and truck parts to keep “pull- 

> loss at a minimum. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Cor- 
poration, Newark, N. J., has issued a 
155-page illustrated book entitled 
“Electrical Measurements and Meter 
Testing in the Power Station.” The 
material is prepared by E. S. Lincoln, 
consulting electrical engineer, in co- 
operation with the engineering staff of 
the Weston Corporation. It contains 
engineering and operating suggestions 
for the standardizing and _ electrical 
laboratories of the public utility and is 
dedicated to advancement of the elec- 
trical laboratory of the public utility. 


